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Art. I.— THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION. 


THe American Constitution was the production of the most 
intelligent minds of our country at the period of its formation. 
It was not in any sense the result of inventive genius; for its 
main features had been suggested by the experience of the thirteen 
Colonies both during and before the confederation. When we 
compare it with the British Constitution, with the Articles of 
Confederation, and with the different colonial governments, we 
shall be surprised to find how little there is in it that was new. 
The particulars in which the new government differed from that 
of the Confederation had been suggested by the very brief experi- 
ence of a few years under the latter government. And, while we 
admit with the greatest pleasure the wisdom and the ability of 
the framers of the Constitution, we are driven to admit also their 
fallibility, and that in many respects they failed to see what was 
in the future, and to provide for the contingencies of after years. 
One of the chief difficulties they experienced was in the creation 
of an executive; and after the subject had been long considered, 
the plan adopted, of a choice by electors, was hastily conceived, 
and incorporated without mature consideration. 

The framers of the Constitution were very conservative demo- 
crats, if democrats they might be called. While professing theo- 
retically to believe in the natural rights of men, and in a govern- 
ment by the people, they entertained a profound distrust of the 
capacity of the people to govern themselves; and consented to 
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bring the new government directly to the people only in one 
department, — the election of members of the House of Represent- 
atives. By recognizing the necessity of an elective executive, 
and putting away with aversion the idea of a monarchy, they yet 
sought to place the executive as far from the people as possible. 
They accordingly devised the scheme of the electoral college, the 
members of which were to be chosen in a manner prescribed by 
the legislatures of the several States. The debates in the con- 
vention and the newspaper comments of the period show that 
it was not contemplated that the legislatures should submit the 
appointment of electors to a vote of the people. That was an 
afterthought, and was adopted by the States gradually, — South 
Carolina, up to the beginning of the Rebellion, continuing to 
choose her electors by the legislature. The theory of the elec- 
toral college was, that it would be composed of a body of select 
men, chosen on account of their wisdom and high character, 
who should be entirely uncommitted and untrammelled in their 
action, and meet, deliberate, and vote with perfect independence, 
And, to secure their independence, it was provided that they 
should vote by ballot, so that one should not know how the others 
voted. Not only were they not expected to be pledged in advance 
to vote for a particular candidate, but the precise theory of their 
creation was, that they should not be so pledged, but remain per- 
fectly free and uncommitted, to do what their sound judgment 
dictated, when they came together to choose a President. How 
completely this theory has failed in practice requires no comment. 
The practice has contradicted the theory for the last sixty years in 
every particular. The electors are put in nomination by parties, 
and are pledged to vote for a particular candidate ; and should one 
of them, after election, betray this pledge, he would be regarded 
by all parties as infamous. Experience has curiously shown that 
this departure from the original theory is the very best feature 
in the electoral system, as now practised, and is the only guaranty 
against the corruption of the elector. The Constitution further 
provided, that in case no person received a majority of the votes 
of all the electors appointed, the House of Representatives should 
proceed to elect, voting by States,— each State having one vote, 
without regard to population, or to the number of representatives 
in the House. New York, having a population forty-six times 
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greater than Nevada, would have but one vote, — Nevada having 
one. 

This election was to be made by the members of the House, who 
had been elected nearly two years before, and who could not be 
supposed to represent the latest expression of the popular will. 
Thus the choice of the President was removed as far as possible 
from the people, to have the office elective at all. The Constitu- 
tion provides, that the Judges of the Supreme Court shall hold 
their offices during good behavior, that the Senators shall be chosen 
by the legislatures of the States, and not by the people, thus 
removing their choice as far as possible from popular passion and 
control. The only department of the government in which the 
voice of the people was to be directly expressed was in the elec- 
tion of Representatives. The framers of the Constitution did not 
believe that it was safe to trust the people directly with the admin- 
istration of the government, except in a very limited degree. 
They had been educated in the fear of democracy, and while 
asserting in the Declaration of Independence their belief in the 
natural rights of man, and that government should exist only by 
the consent of the governed, they afterward showed how theoreti- 
cal and shadowy their notions upon that subject were, by permit- 
ting the continuance of slavery, and giving to it constitutional guar- 
anties, and by so constructing the government as to leave the people 
out as far as possible. The framers of the Constitution were masters 
of the English language. Perhaps no instrument has been framed 
in modern times, in which words were used with so much precision, 
and in which so much has been embraced in a comparatively few 
sentences. They were consummate masters of words, and the de- 
bates in the convention show the remarkable care and accuracy 
displayed in the selection of a word intended to convey a partic- 
ular idea, but not liable to misconstruction or mistake. In other 
respects the wisdom of the framers of the Constitution has not 
been so conspicuous. The events of a hundred years have shown 
that their fears of democracy were not well grounded, and that the 
true dangers to our institutions lay in other directions than those 
which were ever present in their minds. What is true in archi- 
tecture is true under our system of government,—the broader the 
base, the safer and more enduring the structure. The great body 
of the American people are incapable of corruption. They are too 
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numerous to be bought, and too virtuous to be reached by any sin- 
ister influence to which they may be exposed. While the means 
of corruption may be abundant enough to reach and control a se- 
lect body of three or five hundred men, they amount to nothing 
when brought to bear upon millions. The masses of the people 
are liable to be imposed upon, it is true, but their purpose is 
always right, though their policy may sometimes be wrong; they 
intend to do right,and to advocate those measures which will 
result in the popular good ; and if they fail to do so, it is because 
they are imposed upon, or have not the proper information. The 
freedom of speech and of the press is the great guaranty for our 
liberty and prosperity. A comparatively few intelligent men upon 
each side of political questions, wielding the power of the former, 
or of the press, put parties upon an equality, and protect them to 
a great extent from the dangers of imposition and fraud. Just as 
able attorneys put an intelligent and an ignorant suitor on sub- 
stantially the same footing beforé the jury, so do freedom of speech 
and of the press, while not at all compensating for the ignorance 
of the masses, place parties on an equality, and protect the people 
in the main from imposition and wrong. The instinct and the 
purpose of the masses being honest and in the right direction, 
politicians are compelled to recognize that fact and address them- 
selves to it, and could not, if they tried, for any great length of 
time, palm a fraudulent policy upon them. There is no commun- 
ity so ignorant as to be for any length of time successfully im- 
posed upon by fraudulent promises and measures. The degree of 
common sense is everywhere about the same. There will be found 
in every county and in every neighborhood some men of sufficient 
intelligence to take a generally correct view of what is right and 
what is to their interest. 

Another fact which the enemies of republican government in 
Europe have been slow to recognize, is the conservatism of the 
masses of the American people. The enemies of republicanism 
have through centuries opposed it, upon the ground that the peo- 
ple are governed by passion and impulse, variable in their notions, 
pulling down to-morrow what they built up to-day, and incapable 
of a steady purpose or policy. The experience of a hundred years 
with the American people has demonstrated the fact that the great 
mass are opposed to change, —are steady, conservative, and con- 
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sistent in their views, and will not consent to any alteration in the 
fundamental plan of government, except upon the clearest convic- 
tions, established by long experience, of the necessity for a change. 
While we have new schemes of government and of civil and social 
polity springing up among those who claim to be the educated and 
learned members of society, and in fact are, these proposed changes 
hardly ever reach or affect the people. These schemes spring up, 
one after the other, and are usually very short-lived. New schools 
are formed in politics and philosophy among those who assume to 
constitute the upper classes of society, and succeed each other in 
. quick succession ; yet the great mass of the people are unaffected 
by them. It is undoubtedly true, in this country, that the great 
middle class, comprehending the large majority of the American 
people, are the conservative, preserving class, — the balance-wheel 
in our political machine, keeping it in steady motion, rejecting new 
schemes and sudden policies; while the restlessness and the spirit 
of change, which have always been the argument against republi- 
can government, exist chiefly in that class who claim to be above 
the people, and superior to the masses. 

The late election for President showed not only that the great pur- 
pose for which the electoral college was originally created had utterly 
failed, but that it is artificial, complex, liable to derangement and 
accident, and gives rise to a number of questions which may de- 
cide the result of an election, and yet have no connection with the 
merits of the controversy. The Constitution provides that no per- 
son holding an office of trust or profit under the United States 
shall be appointed an elector; the object being to preserve the 
independence of the electors and their total separation from gov- 
ernment influences in the discharge of their duties. The system 
in actual use, by which electors are pledged before their election to 
vote for particular candidates, renders all questions of eligibility 
unimportant, and yet the fact that an elector in Oregon held a very 
unimportant post-office on the day of his election gave rise to great 
trouble, anxiety, and prolonged discussion. Like questions were 
raised as to the eligibility of an elector in Florida, on account of 
his having held a small office, and another in Louisiana, — offices 
unimportant and almost wholly unknown to the people at the time 
of the election, — and came near deciding the final result. Experi- 
ence, as well as reason, now suggests that the rubbish of the elec- 
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toral college be brushed away entirely, and the people allowed to 
vote directly for the man of their choice for President and Vice- 
President. Now the people cannot vote for him, but must vote for 
others who are pledged to vote for him. All this requires that 
there shall be political conventions or caucuses, which shall place 
in nomination the persons to be voted for as electors, so that all 
the people of the same way of thinking may vote for the same can- 
didates for electors. 

Considerations showing that the electoral college is not only 
useless, but dangerous, and that it has never yet faithfully repre- 
sented the people, but has often misrepresented them, will be the . 
subject of another paper. 


OLIVER P. Morton. 
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Art. I. — REVELATIONS OF EvropeaN DriPLomacy.* 


In April, last year, whilst the Herzegovinian insurrection was 
still dragging its slow length along, and before Servia and Mon- 
tenegro had made their official, and Russia her “unofficial,” war 
upon Turkey, a number of startling diplomatic documents were 
published at Vienna, shedding a great deal of light upon the 
springs of action in the Eastern crisis. The documents in ques- 
tion dated from the year 1870; but, looked at from the point of 
view of passing events, they were full of actuality, and of an im- 
portance not to be underrated. The Russian ambassador at Vi- 
enna, who figured in them, still was in 1876, and continues to be 
now, the Czar’s representative in the Austrian capital. Count 
Andrassy, who in 1870 occupied the post of Premier in Hungary, 
is to-day the leading statesman in Francis Joseph’s dominions. 
A lapse of six years makes, of course, often a great change. Yet 
what gave the papers alluded to their significance, was the fact of 
the condition of the East being last year, and in an even higher 
degree at the present moment, one of the utmost tension, —com- 
pared with which the situation of 1870 presented dangers of a far 
lesser magnitude. Of the importance of the revelations them- 
selves the reader may judge from the following survey. 

In the first year of the French war, when the two chief military 
powers of Central and Western Europe were engaged in a death- 
struggle, Russia resolved upon tearing up the Treaty of 1856, which 
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had imposed upon her the neutralization of the Black Sea. Three 
Powers were specially interested in resisting that act, namely, 
Turkey, Austria-Hungary, and England. It appears that the Czar 
did not trouble himself much about the probable attitude of Eng- 
land; but from Turkey and Austria-Hungary he expected a resist- 
ance, against which counter-measures had to be taken. ' His meas- 
ures consisted of the raising of an insurrection in the Herzegovina, 
aided and officered by Prince Nikita, of Montenegro, who, it may 
be useful to state here, is, like his predecessor, a pensioner of 
Russia to the yearly amount of eight thousand ducats. The in- 
surrection in the Herzegovina, destined to draw the Slav popula- 
tions both of Turkey and Austria within its focus, was to occupy 
these Powers, whilst Alexander II. flung the torn treaty into the 
face of England. 

From these projects already the first document before us lifts 
the veil. It is a cipher telegram of Mr. de Novikoff, the Russian 
Ambassador at Vienna, to Mr. Ionin, the Russian Consul at Ra- 
gusa. It bears date of September 14,1870. In it the agents are 
named who are to furnish the Montenegrin Prince the means 
necessary for making war upon Turkey. The Russian Consul at 
Ragusa is at the same time ordered to hasten the armament and 
the drilling. By his reply, dated September 20, Mr. Ionin ex- 
presses to Mr. de Novikoff the great gratitude of Prince Nikita, 
“The depots in Czernowitz,” he writes, “are quite full; the pop- 
ulation is enthusiastic, and awaits with impatience the order for, 
rising. A perfect understanding has been come to with the 
Mirdite chieftains. The Christians in Popovo and the Suttorina 
are, however, demoralized in consequence of the Turkish vexations. 
There is no possibility of conveying arms to them in presence 
of the great watchfulness of the Turks.” 

Copies of the cipher telegrams just quoted had been communi- 
cated, in 1870, to the Ottoman embassy at Vienna by a trusty 
confidant such as diplomatists are in the habit of maintaining in 
the camp of a brother diplomatist. After the insight we have thus 
got of Russian activity in the Herzegovina and Montenegro, we 
will now turn to the counter-schemes of Austro-Hungarian and 
Ottoman statesmen. There are three confidential reports, dated 
Vienna, September 23, 26, and 27, 1870, which Khalil Bey ad- 
dressed to the Grand Vizier Ali Pasha. They are extensive docu- 
ments ; I will therefore only give the chief points. 
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It appears from these papers that the policy of Count Beust, 
who then stood at the head of affairs in Austria, was radically 
different from that of Count Andrassy, then the Premier of Hun- 
gary. In.his interviews with Count Beust the Turkish Ambassa- 
dor could not make any way. He was treated most politely, even 
with apparent frankness; but, though Khalil Bey pointed to the 
Czar’s secret moves in Montenegro and the neighboring provinces, 
and to the Russian transports of arms through Austrian territory, 
Count Beust did not budge an inch. There is good ground to 
believe that the Austrian Chancellor—who has since been re- 
moved to the embassy in London — at that time tried to gain the 
favor of Russia for an ulterior object, and that he had given con- 
fidential pledges to her in the matter of the Treaty of 1856. In 
his interviews with Khalil Bey, he however assumed an ingenu- 
ous attitude of disbelief in Russia’s intention of doing anything 
violent. 

In a subsequent report of the Ottoman envoy we meet with 
a strange revelation. At a dinner in Count Beust’s house a few 
words were rapidly exchanged between Count Andrassy and 
Khalil Bey, in consequence of which the Hungarian Premier 
called at the Turkish embassy for a confidential interview. Count 
Andrassy first complained that Haidar Effendi, the previous am- 
bassador of the Porte, had not understood at all what he had told 
him. It was his (Andrassy’s) idea that Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey should endeavor to avoid war. But, “ if war were forced 
upon them, it should be carried on to the utmost limit, and peace 
should not be concluded until a rectification of frontiers were 
obtained, not only in Asia, but chiefly in the Black Sea. All the 
territories inhabited by Mussulman populations near the Black 
Sea would have to be reconquered, and Poland to be restored as an 
independent country.” 

From the same confidential despatch we learn what armies were 
to be put in the field. Turkey promised 500,000 men, if a loan 
of £ 10,000,000 sterling could be obtained. Count Andrassy de- 
clared that Austria could furnish 800,000 men. The Hungarian 
Premier then complained of the “frivolity” with which Count 
Beust treated the existing crisis, as well as of the “Muscovite 
views” of Count Potocki, another Austrian Minister, who, though 
of Polish descent, had not the feelings of his race. Count An- 
drassy further mentioned that he had made very serious represen- 
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tations to the Emperor Francis Joseph as to the conduct of Count 
Beust, and that His Majesty had thereupon said he would take a 
promise from the Chancellor not to do anything in the question 
of the Treaty of 1856 without having first heard the opinion of 
his sovereign. 

We further learn that when the Czar was asked what prospects 
there were of the maintenance of peace in the East, he oracularly 
answered: “If I am arming, it is certainly not against Prussia.” 
This Delphic utterance was interpreted as a threat against Turkey, 
or against Turkey and Austria-Hungary together. Count An- 
drassy therefore suggested to Khalil Bey that it would be neces- 
sary to attempt detaching Prussia from the Russian connection, 
which might perhaps be done by forming a compact league be- 
tween Turkey, Austria, and England. When Herr von Schweinitz, 
the Prussian Ambassador, was sounded in the matter, he indeed 
seemed to enter upon the ideas of Count Andrassy. At the end 
of each interview Herr von Schweinitz, however, added: “ Still, 
we have to maintain our friendship with Russia.” From this it 
appeared to the Hungarian Premier that the Berlin government 
had bound itself towards that of St. Petersburg, in the question of 
the Black Sea, by assurances from which it could not well recede. 

In a further interview between the Ottoman Ambassador and 
Count Beust, referring to the proposed evacuation of the Suttorina, 
the Austrian Minister once more appears as one who wished to 
make things smooth for the Czar. Khalil Bey, on seeing Beust’s 
strange persistence, read to him the startling secret correspondence 
of the Russian embassy at Vienna with the Consul at Ragusa, 
which had fallen into the hands of the Ottoman envoy. After this 
revelation the Austrian Chancellor hesitated for a while with his 
reply. He was evidently taken aback at finding that Turkey had 
become fully aware of the main-springs of action in the Herzego- 
vina and Montenegro. Apparently, he then assented to the sug- 
gestion that the evacuation of the Suttorina should at least be 
delayed. On the question of the neutralization of the Black Sea 
it was the evident desire of Count Beust, in this interview, to avoid 
all discussion. He replied, Khalil says, by subterfuges, and at 
last came out with the declaration that “the Paris Treaty, so far 
as it relates to the Black Sea, has become a chimera.” Having 
subsequently reported this conversation to the English Ambassador, 
Khalil Bey was told by the latter that Turkey “could count with 
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certainty upon the support of the English government.” It is well 
known how this assurance was kept by Mr. Gladstone’s government. 

Published at Vienna, the documents from which the above is an 
extract have not been met by any denial. In two Russian papers 
only, the correctness of some details was mildly questioned. Count 
Andrassy, whose explanation was looked forward to with great 
curiosity, did not offer any denial, in spite of his more recent 
connection with the so-called Three Emperors’ League. His own 
journalistic organ declared the authenticity of those papers to be 
proved. Count Beust remained mute. The governments of Con- 
stantinople and Berlin did not question the genuine character of 
the remarkable diplomatic documents. The Russian Ambassador 
at Vienna, as well as the Russian Consul at Ragusa, wrapped them- 
selves in silence. Under these circumstances it would be ridic- 
ulous to attempt raising a doubt. We have then evidence before 
us of the hand which acts as the wire-puller at regular intervals, 
of insurrections for the promotion of a traditional policy, and of 
the views held by Hungarian statesmen as to the best means of 
checking that policy. Further revelations have since been made. 
It. has been shown by documentary evidence that Panslavistic 
agents, of undoubted connection with the Cabinet at St. Peters- 
burg, had exerted themselves, in 1870, to draw the Khedive of 
Egypt into an insurrectionary enterprise against the Porte. The 
publication made at Constantinople under the title of “ Les Respon- 
sabilités” furnishes additional details. That publication came out, 
it is tolerably well known, with the private sanction of Midhat 
Pasha, whose exile (only temporary, it is to be hoped) has probably 
been hastened thereby. The network of Russian designs is thus 
laid before the eyes of all that will see. 

From the documents mentioned in the beginning we perceive 
that even at a time when the Eastern crisis had not yet become so 
flagrant as it is now, Count Andrassy thought it desirable to resist 
the ambition of Russia by a war, the object of which would be to 
restrict her power in Asia and along the shores of the Black Sea, 
to restore the independence of the Caucasus, and to raise up 
Poland once more as a bulwark of European security. In former 
days such a programme could certainly not be said to run counter 
to English feeling. It was an axiom, once, with all responsible 
English statesmen, that the maintenance of their own empire in 
India was closely bound up with the support of Turkey against 
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Russia. Whigs, Radicals, and‘Tories acknowledged that the resto- 
ration of a Polish commonwealth, if possible, would be an advan. 
tage to Europe, as forming a bulwark against a pushing despotic 
force which aimed at universal dominion. On all hands it was 
assumed that the integrity and self-government of Hungary con- 
stituted a desirable barrier against the spread of Panslavism, 
under whose cover Czardom endeavored to advance along the 
Danube. Even those who wished for the ultimate overthrow of 
Ottoman rule in Europe, and for the raising up of independent 
nationalities from the medley of races between the Danube and 
the Aigean Sea, neither thought the task an easy one, nor de- 
nied that a reconstitution of Eastern Europe ought to be pre- 
ceded by vast territorial and political changes in Russia herself. 
Political and commercial interests combined to make most English- 
men adopt those anti-Muscovite views which tallied with the 
creed of Continental Liberals and Republicans. 

Great was therefore the astonishment all over Europe when, 
after the Bulgarian atrocities, a turmoil of passion arose in Eng- 
land, which led to the opening up of what was practically a cam- 
paign in favor of Russian policy. The campaign was officered by 
Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. E. A. Freeman, and Mr. Gladstone ; and cer- 
tain sections of the English clergy readily took a prominent and un- 
usual part in it. Ido not intend discussing here the probable aims 
and motives of those who stood, and partly yet stand, in the van of 
this bitterly anti-Turkish movement. Nor do I propose treating 
of the bearings of the great Eastern Question itself, which at this 
moment keeps Europe in breathless suspense. Be it enough to say, 
that, whilst there is an undoubtedly strong anti-Turkish and pro- 

tussian current among a large section of the Liberal party of Eng- 
land, that party as a whole cannot be said to be identified with so 
startling a reversal of its former political conduct. Both on the 
Whig and the Radical side there are energetic dissenters from the 
programme mapped out by Mr. Gladstone. 

An attempt, it is true, has been made to lift the movement 
against the “one anti-human specimen of humanity,” which, in 
Mr. Freeman’s words, is to be treated as a “ wild beast,” from the 
sphere of mere party-politics into that of the highest national in- 
tellect. A so-called National Conference was assembled, which 
was to comprise the most prominent men in science, literature, and 
art. A good array of names was brought together, but, with the 
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exception of one single writer, only professed politicians and cler- 
gymen came forward as speakers at the Conference. More than 
this: even a casual observer must be struck by the fact of a great 
many of the most distinguished men in science, literature, and art 
having entirely stood aloof, or declined accepting the invitation 
addressed to them. Several scores of the foremost scientists, writ- 
ers, poets, painters, and sculptors are not to be found in the “ List 
of Conveners” of the National Conference. A few that had fig- 
ured in the earliest list are no longer to be seen in the revised 
publication of the Directing Committee. From personal knowl- 
edge I may say that among the learned professions of England 
there are a great many antagonists of Mr. Gladstone’s present pol- 
icy. The more advanced English savans are, the more firmly do 
they generally resist the new pro-Russian doctrine. Hence they 
hailed with delight Swinburne’s “ Note of an English Republican 
on the Muscovite Crusade,” a fiery anti-Carlylean protest, written 
with all the wrathful energy of a poet who is also an unsurpassed 
master of English prose. That single voice of Swinburne has 
spoken volumes of a feeling lying hidden, so far as public utter- 
ance goes, in the hearts of a class which takes a keen intellectual in- 
terest in politics, though it scarcely ever mixes in the political fray. 

Views dissenting from those of the Opposition leaders have been 
expressed also in the moderate Liberal Edinburgh Review, as well 
as in the Radical Westminster Review, once the organ of John 
Stuart Mill. The latter periodical even goes to the length of ad- 
vocating the support of Turkey by force of arms, in case of need. 
Similar ideas have now and then cropped out in the weekly mouth- 
piece of the Trades’ Unions, in which a million workingmen have 
their industrial organization. The leaders of the Trades’ Unions — 
at any rate, the more far-seeing ones — know too well what ter- 
rible consequences are involved, for the working classes of the 
great English cities, in the propesed overthrow of the Ottoman 
Empire, which might by and by drag after it the British empire 
in Asia. Old political teachings, unfavorable to Russian autocracy, 
and favorable to the Polish and Hungarian cause, have also still 
left some mark among the English handicraftsmen. They are, at 
all events, divided on the subject at issue,—even as the Liberal 
and Radical middle class is. There are yet a number of working- 
men to whom the eloquent words of a veteran Chartist leader, 
George Julian Harney, who lives in voluntary exile on American 
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soil, come home like the exciting trumpet-blasts of the anti-Rus- 
sian agitation of former days. His pamphlet, “The Anti-Turkish 
Crusade,” though written at such a distance, is a most telling review 
of the late movement in England. Its criticism cuts deep. Being 
no doubt considered very difficult to answer, it has not been an- 
swered by any of those who daily forge journalistic weapons for 
the use of the Czar. 

It has been seen from the extracts I have given from the secret 
and confidential despatches of Mr. de Novikoff, Mr. Ionin, and 
Khalil Pasha, that, whilst Russia exerted herself to raise the South- 
ern Slavs, a Hungarian and a Turkish statesman thought of fight- 
ing her with a view to wresting her Polish provinces from her, 
The question of the feasibility of such an enterprise may elicit 
different answers in different quarters. The Russian General 
Fadeyeff, the most uncompromising enemy both of Turkey and of 
Austria-Hungary, who wishes to see a great Slav empire built up 
under the leadership of the Czar, and with Constantinople as a 
federal city, says, however, on this subject: “No one can imagine 
that the Polish question is in reality settled. All its component 
parts are quite as alive now as formerly. .... The western prov- 
inces of Russia, in their present condition, — and not only the king- 
dom of Poland, but even the province of Volhynia as well, where 
the Catholics number only ten per cent of the population, — will 
certainly become thoroughly Polish and hostile to Russia on the 
Jirst appearance of a foreign foe.” 

Such being the testimony of a witness who cannot be rejected 
when he speaks out so bluntly on a question like this, it may be 
useful to give a review here of the forces that were active in the 
last Polish rising. A retrospect of this kind will, at the same time, 
form an instructive contrast to the recent philo-Russian movement 
in England. The history of the Polish rising of 1863-64 has yet 
to be written. The following, with which some personal recollec- 
tions of mine are embodied, may at least help to dispel some errors 
propagated, not only by journalists who were only able to look at 
the surface of things, but even by statesmen who might have 
known, nay, who did know, better. 

When, on January 21, 1863, the news was flashed over Europe 
of a simultaneous rising all through Russian Poland, public opinion 
was amazed indeed. For some time past there had been demon- 
strations at Warsaw showing a great deal of dissatisfaction. Few, 
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however, suspected the imminent outbreak of a widespread insur- 
rection. “ Finis Polonie,” — that forged expression, against which 
Kosciuszko, to whom it had been falsely attributed, issued an in- 
dignant protest, but which, nevertheless, is ever and anon repeated 
even by those who profess to be the friends of the Polish cause, — 
“Finis Polonie#” was supposed to shut out the very possibility of 
arising. Great was, consequently, the amazement, greatest of all 
in England, when the whole power of the White Czar suddenly 
found itself attacked by a mere section of that race which once 
formed the rampart of Europe. 

As is usual in such cases, English opinion quickly took up the 
interesting question. An agitation was set on foot that seemed 
strong enough to fill with fear the irresponsible ruler of an Empire 
which is the rival, or, 2s some would say, the secret and persistent 
foe, of England in Asia. With a warmth most surprising after so 
many years of total indifference, statesmen, public writers, masses 
of people in general, once more espoused the grievances of a down- 
trodden nation. Lord Ellenborough, in the House of Peers, amidst 
much applause, showed the causes which “had changed the resig- 
nation of the Poles into despair, their despair into insurrection.” 
In grave words he asked government to place itself at the head 
of public opinion. Lord John Russell, as Foreign Secretary, stig- 
matized the acts of the Russian government which had provoked 
the rising as “ most imprudent and most unjust measures.” In the 
House of Commons, one of the speakers drew up a Bill of Indict- 
ment, in which it was mentioned that the noblemen of Podolia, 
encouraged by previous counsels of Lord Russell, had put forth a 
demand for certain reforms, and that the result of their docility in 
following the advice of an English statesman had been their im- 
prisonment in a fortress; that, according to a statement made by 
the Town Council of Warsaw on July 20, 1862, the number of 
men and women thrown into a single prison in that city since the 
beginning of the year, under a charge of political offences, had been 
14,833 ; that such had been the ravages of forced conscription 
that, in November, 1862, only 683 persons had been left at War- 
saw for the pursuits of commerce in a population of 184,000 in- 
habitants ; that Count Andrew Zamoyiski was punished with exile 
for having presented a respectful petition ; that Prince Gortchakoff 
had threatened to inaugurate a policy of extermination, and to make 
of Poland a heap of ashes; that the barracks and fortresses had 
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been transformed into political dungeons; and that in the terrible 
night of January 15, 1863, the houses of the citizens were sur- 
rounded and invaded at one o’clock in the morning, in order to fil] 
the ranks of the Russian army with unfortunate kidnapped men, 

In presence of such facts, Mr. Disraeli declared it to be one of 
the moral obligations of his country to watch over the fulfilment 
of the engagements taken by Russia towards Poland in 1815, 
Sir H. Hoare, at a great Guild Hall meeting, asxed for war against 
Russia, rather than let the Polish movement be overthrown. The 
first resolution at that meeting was to the effect that Russia, 
by her system of confiscation, proscription, and massacre, had lost 
every right to the possession of Poland. The second resolution 
insisted on the breaking off of diplomatic relations. Lord Shaftes- 
bury was among the foremost speakers in that sense, both in 
and out of Parliament. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe drew up a 
picture of atrocities the details of which were so hideous as to 
suggest, at present, an obvious parallel. Mr. Forster declared 
in the House that England was henceforth freed from the con- 
tract by which she had sanctioned Russian sovereignty over Po- 
land. At an enthusiastic meeting in St. James’s Hall, where 
Sir John Shelley presided, those present answered the question 
of the chairman as to whether, in case Russia persisted in her 
course, England ought to declare war, by a tremendous “ Yes!” 

No wonder government, surrounded by such an agitation, at 
last presented “Six Points” to Russia, asking for a general and 
complete amnesty; a national representation of Poland, in con- 
formity with the Vienna Treaty of 1815; an administration exclu- 
sively composed of Polish officials; full liberty of conscience; 
the use of the Polish language on all public occasions and in the 
education of the people; and a regular system of military re- 
cruitment in the place of the arbitrary seizure of persons. As 
a preliminary measure, Lord John Russell insisted on an armis- 
tice. A conference of the eight signatory Powers of the Treaty of 
Paris was also proposed by him. Prince Gortchakoff, it need 
scarcely be said, or rather Czar Alexander, had not the remotest 
idea of complying with these requests. 

The facts of more recent contemporary history, especially when 
they refer to a popular rising, being rarely accessible in a con- 
densed form, I have thought it useful to touch, in the foregoing, 
with rapid traits upon at least some of the chief incidents of the 
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agitation then prevailing in England. I have all the more cause 
to remember these things somewhat distinctly because, both by 
propagandistic work directed upon my own country (Germany), 
and by writings and speeches here, I had endeavored, within the 
small measure of my power, to influence public opinion in a 
sense favorable to the Polish cause. Having been called to 
Scotland to speak at Glasgow and in other towns, on the situation 
of Germany and on the rising in Russian Poland, I became the 
means of resolutions being passed there to the following effect: 
rupture of all diplomatic relations with Russia; recognition of 
Poland as a belligerent nation; declaration of British sympathy 
with Germany in her efforts at gaining her own freedom and 
union ; formation of a committee destined to receive subscriptions 
for the Polish rising; transmission of a petition to the House 
of Commons, and of an address to the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, 
with the object of promoting the Polish movement.* 

For a while the agitation in England showed signs of ever- 
increasing firmness; so much so that even the “Times” was induced, 
on certain days, to speak out strongly against the rule of the Czar. 
One of the first noteworthy cases of defection, as regards sympathy 
with the insurgents, was a speech of Lord Russell, in which he 
suddenly declared, in a tone of great excitement, that the rising 
had been organized by the “cosmopolitan party of revolutionists,” 
especially by Mazzini and his friends, and that the aim of the 
insurgents was the introduction of Communism! It would have 
been difficult to cram more errors and incongruities into a single 
sentence, 

Those who have followed the career of the distinguished Whig 
statesman — whose merits in many ways are great and undeniable, 
but who in some cases, as, for instance, during the American war, 
has shown a deplorable backsliding — know well that on not a few 
occasions he has swung round rapidly from one view to another. 
It was so—to mention but one occurrence—in the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein Question. Previous to 1862 Lord Russell often addressed 
despatches to Denmark which we, in pamphlets written for the 
German cause,f were able to quote as proofs of the reality of the 
grievances of our kindred people in the Duchies. The “Times,” in 





* See Louis Blanc’s Lettres sur ]’ Angleterre. 
+ Pamphlets of the Society for German Union and Freedom in England. 
VOL. CXXIV.— NO. 256. 24 
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those days, ironically asked whether the despatches of the Foreign 
Secretary had their origin, perchance, in the cabinet of the Duke 
of Koburg, or were perhaps modelled by the writer of this present 
article. Now, it is perfectly true that, owing to the severity of the 
Danish rule, leaders of the Schleswig Parliament had more than 
once sent important documents to me in a circuitous and confiden- 
tial manner, that I might transmit them to the English Foreign 
Office and vouch for their authenticity, though the authors dared 
not append their names. True it is, also, that an active propaganda 
in favor of Schleswig-Holstein rights was carried on here for years 
with the aid of German friends. But the merits of the despatches 
of Lord Russell were entirely his own. When, however, the ques- 
tion of the Duchies at last came to a decisive crisis, he, all of a 
sudden, seemed to unsay everything he had said before. 

A similar inconsistency marked Lord John Russell’s conduct 
with regard to the Polish rising. He may have seen cause for not 
taking up an attitude of active hostility against Russia under the 
circumstances in which Europe was then placed. But as to his 
sudden and utterly incorrect statement about the origin of the 
Polish insurrection, it had no warrant whatever. It bore the 
stamp of impossibility on its face for all those who had become 
acquainted with the moving forces at work. Mazzini, it is well 
known, so far from holding a theory of “ Cosmopolitanism” as 
opposed to the principle of Nationality, on the contrary worked 
strongly in the latter direction. In his hands the threads of a great 
many movements centred. Yet the theory of Nationality was pre- 
eminently dear to him. As to the idea of his having planned a 
Polish insurrection with a “Communistic” programme or aim, any 
one that has read his writings can but smile at Lord John Russell's 
want of information. By none has Communism been more bit- 
terly attacked than by the zealous apostle of Italian unity and 
freedom. 

Again, to say that the Polish rising of 1863-64 was planned 
from abroad, is an utter mistake. This I can safely state with 
full knowledge of the matter. Few are aware that the glorious 
Sicilian revolution of 1860, which was brought to a triumphant 
conclusion at Naples by the victorious sword of Garibaldi, was 
originally planned in London, —even without Garibaldi’s knowl- 
edge, who only landed with his thousand at Marsala six weeks 
after Rosolino Pilo had headed the rising. Yet the origin of the 
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Polish insurrection, which was quite of native growth, has been 
fathered upon a “cosmopolitan” agency abroad, with an alleged 
Communistic programme! The truth is, that some of the Polish 
leaders were in connection and correspondence with friends abroad ; 
but the organization and the direction of the rising entirely pro- 
ceeded from within. The chieftains were mostly young men who 
had not played any part whatever in previous movements. Con- 
trary to the assertion of some of their enemies who would see a 
French Napoleonic influence in the initiation of the movement, 
the Polish leaders were positively hostile to Napoleonism, — hos- 
tile to all French intervention whatsoever. 

No doubt foreign exiled representatives of the Democratic cause 
— Mazzini, before all — were in relation with the destined leaders of 
that rising long before January 21,1863. The Warsaw Committee 
had its confidential diplomatic agent in London before the outbreak 
occurred. That agent, of course, was in contact with a few Italian, 
German, and French exiles. They thus knew beforehand the day 
of the intended outbreak. But none of those who were within this 
circle of knowledge had anything to do with Communism. Maz- 
zini was no Communist, nor Ledru Rollin, nor any of the other 
friends who were in the confidence of the Polish leaders. As to 
the Poles themselves, nothing was aimed at by them irrespective 
of the principle of national independence, but the abolition of the 
remnants of feudalism in landed property, and the general amelio- 
ration of the lot of the peasants. 

Again, to say of the “Secret National Government,” which di- 
rected the rising, that from beginning to end it bore the same char- 
acter, — an assertion sometimes made by incompetent speakers and 
writers, — betrayed a strange ignorance of the real state of affairs. 
The Warsaw government repeatedly changed in its composition 
and in its modes of procedure at home. In one respect its con- 
duct always remained the same. It never attempted to draw Ga- 
licia and Posen into the sphere of its action. For this reason it 
was repeatedly accused of “Austrianism,”—an unjust charge; 
the Warsaw Committee or government having simply yielded, in 
this respect, to the necessities of the situation. Had the insurrec- 
tion provoked the simultaneous hostility of the three Powers, it 
would have been crushed at once by a triple attack. 

More than this, Galicia, by being kept out of the movement, 
served in no small measure as a basis of support in the way of the 
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transmission of arms and ammunition, and the passing over of vol- 
unteers into Russian Poland. The Austrian authorities, though 
now and then doing an act of severity, were after all not disconso- 
late at seeing Russia, whose Panslavist agents had often given 
them trouble in Hungary and Bohemia, occupied for a time by a 
Slav-rising at home. For the Austrian dynasty the acquisition of 
Galicia never brought any real increase of strength, — rather the 
contrary. This is a point of view which the Magyar and Ger- 
man races in the Hapsburg dominions firmly hold. The true 
bulwark of Austria-Hungary consists of the Carpathian Wall. By 
the partition of Poland, to which she reluctantly assented, Austria 
became the neighbor of an Empire whose encroaching tendencies 
fill her with constant fear. 

This will explain why in 1863, even as in 1830-31, the Polish 
insurgents tried to keep on good terms with the Vienna govern- 
ment. For this reason the Warsaw Committee and the subse- 
quent Secret National Government declared it to be a mistake, 
and afterwards even an “act of treachery,” to attempt drawing other 
provinces beyona the Russian frontier into the circle of operations. 
This policy of the Warsaw government was confirmed to me at 
the time by its diplomatic agent in London, though he, personally, 
rather spoke in favor of action on a wider field than Russian Po- 
land. I think he was mistaken in this advocacy of an apparently 
bolder course. Such as circumstances then were, and still are, no 
move is possible in Galicia against the declared wishes of Austria- 
Hungary. It is only when Austria-Hungary itself helps or heads 
the Polish cause, that Galicia can be drawn into the movement. 
It must not be forgotten that in that province, at the side of a pop- 
ulation which is really Polish, there is a Ruthene element that 
could be easily used by Austria against the Poles, as it was, in a 
most cruel manner, by Prince Metternich in 1846. In Posen, on 
the other hand, the process of Germanization has already gone very 
far in the western parts of that province. Agents of the Polish 
movement confessed — witness a letter of one of them which was 
accidentally seized — that “they felt in Posen as if they had 
entered a foreign country.” All this shows that there were good 
reasons why the Warsaw Committee acted as it did. 

The historian who has to treat of the insurrection of 1863-64 
will be somewhat puzzled to account for the immense trouble which 
a fragment of the former Polish commonwealth was able to give, 
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during nearly a year and a half, to the mighty Muscovite Empire. 
A short review of the forces then at work will therefore be of 
interest at a moment when a grave crisis exists in the East, which 
may yet expand into far more serious events. 

The revival of Polish aspirations dates from the time which fol- 
lowed the Italian war of 1859. It was contemporaneous with the 
renewal of the Liberal and national movement in Germany. The 
Czar, alarmed in Russia proper by the rise of an opposition among 
the lesser nobility, and by certain vague signs of discontent among 
the citizens of Moscow, Twer, Kiew, and partly even of St. Peters- 
burg, resolved upon throwing down the glove to the aristocracy by 
the emancipation of the serfs. That which would have been the 
result of a parliamentary decree, had the Russian Opposition been 
able to wring from him the adoption of the representative system, 
Alexander II. did on his own behalf, as a means of foiling the 
Liberal political tendencies among the nobility. He thereby 
attached the peasant masses to his own person, and laid the basis 
for that new army organization which, by the introduction of uni- 
versal military service, has vastly augmented the number of Russian 
troops. Doing a good stroke for the mwik, the Czar strengthened 
his own arbitrary rule. In Poland, where a previous movement 
for the emancipation of the peasantry — started by the nobility of 
Wilna, Kovno, and Grodno—had not been able to obtain his 
necessary assent, Alexander II. hoped to maintain his dominion 
partly by the sword, partly through the division between the aris- 
tocratic and the democratic parties. In this frame of mind he 
uttered his famous exclamation at Warsaw: “No more dreamy 
illusions, gentlemen !” 

As the Polish movement nevertheless grew stronger, he made a 
few slight concessions. But seeing that this was of no avail, ex- 
cept as stimulating the demand for further concessions, he tried a 
diversion through the agency of the Panslavists. The Marquis 
Wielopolski, a Pole by birth, but looked upon as a renegade by his 
countrymen, was employed for this purpose. His task consisted 
in conjuring up, before the eyes of the Poles, a Panslavist fata 
morgana wherewith gradually to allure them into the paths of 
Russian policy. But in vain did Wielopolski.tell the Poles that 
“a great Slav empire was to be constituted, in which the Russian 
monarch might wear the crown, but in which the Polish nation 
would practically exercise the leadership.” ‘With the exception of 
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a few men, like Miniszewski, nobody of any importance listened 
to these suggestions. Miniszewski himself afterwards met with a 
violent death. 

By and by two chief Committees —secret, according to the 
nature of the situation — were formed at Warsaw, in view of com- 
ing events. There was a Democratic Committee on the one hand, 
and an aristocratic one on the other, namely, the so-called “Com- 
mittee of the Szlachta.” Besides these occult political organiza- 
tions, there were some minor Committees, in connection with 
emigrants living at Paris, who hung, at that time, about the palace 
of Prince Jerome Napoleon. The Committee of the Szlachta ex- 
erted itself to bring about peaceful, but impressive, public demon- 
strations. To it must be attributed the arrangement of the street 
processions, of the kneeling down of numbers of people before 
the churches whilst the Cossacks rode into their midst, of the 
universal wearing of mourning garments by women, and so forth. 
The Democratic Committee, on its part, worked with the object of 
bringing about real action. The more the conviction grew among 
this Committee that, in order to gain the support of the peasantry, 
it was necessary to hold out promises of a great Land Reform, the 
more timid became the aristocratic, or “Szlachta,” party, until, 
at last, it withdrew entirely from the direction of affairs and dis- 
solved its organization. 

The Democratic Committee henceforth had the sole manage- 
ment. Not impeded by any rival, it hastened its preparations 
for action, but without fixing yet a term for the rising. In order 
to avoid a misconception of terms, it may be observed here that 
the word “Democratic” has not even now the same significance 
in Poland as in Central and Western Europe. Owing to the 
peculiar condition of the country, the majority even of the Demo- 
cratic leaders of Poland belonged to the nobiliary order. They 
were, at all events, men of the upper social strata. A middle class 
is not fully formed yet in Poland; in this respect the condition 
of the country is similar to that of many other parts of Eastern 
Europe. Even in Western and Central Europe, in France and 
Germany, two thirds or more of the population consist of peas- 
ants. In Poland the proportion is even a larger one ; and in cul- 
ture the corresponding class there is far more backward than in 
the continental Centre or West. The comparatively few Polish 
towns and the landholding class are, therefore, the only represent- 
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atives of political thought, of national “aspirations, and of general 
progress. In them the Polish spirit is strongest. In the lesser 
nobility Democratic views have become prevalent. As to the 
peasantry, they are only ready in some parts of the country to 
take a share in any fight against Muscovite dominion. 

This latter circumstance acts as a drag upon all insurrectionary 
movements in Russian Poland. The civic and nobiliary elements 
which, divided, would be too weak for separate action, have to be 
kept together on a common programme. At the same time ad- 
vantages have to be offered to the peasant at the expense both 
of the higher and the lesser aristocracy, in order to induce him to 
join the national camp. But the peasant in almost all countries 
is of a very mistrustful disposition ; he only believes in an advan- 
tage he holds securely in his hand. - Mere decrees do not easily 
attract him to a cause. It is therefore a risky attempt to try 
gaining him over by the proclamation of large principles, whilst 
such manifestoes may have the effect of deterring an influential 
section of the nobility which is devoted to the national cause. 
These indications I merely throw out to show the difficulties 
against which the Warsaw Committee had to contend, and to 
prove how strangely Lord John Russell erred when he asserted 
that “Communism” was at the bottom of the insurrectionary 
movement. All that was aimed at in a social sense was a Land 
Reform such as has been carried out in France and Germany, and 
as is still to be agitated for in England. 

The simultaneous outbreak of the insurrection on the same day, 
throughout different parts of Russian Poland, was the work of the 
Democratic Warsaw Committee, then composed of twelve mem- 
bers, mostly very young men. Only a few of them were, so far as 
I know, still alive at the end of 1864, These men have been 
severely blamed for having given the signal for the rising. I 
should say that they, too, would have preferred waiting until the 
preparations in other countries had been more advanced, especially 
in Russia, among the small would-be Party of Action there, whose 
action, it is true, finally came to nothing whatever. But the Mar- 
quis Wielopolski did not leave the Poles any time. When he saw 
that his Panslavistic allurements were spurned by them, he gave 
his assent to the tyrannic Decree of Conscription, or rather Pro- 
scription (I only use here the language employed by English 
Statesmen then in responsible positions), by which the Polish 
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youth were to be all seized in the dead of night and transported 
into the interior of Russia. It was by trusty confidants that the 
Warsaw Committee had been informed of this forthcoming Rus- 
sian decree. The execution of so sweeping a measure had to be 
resisted at all hazards, or else the Polish cause was lost for a cer- 
tainty for many years to come,—simply owing to the want of 
fighting forces, which the Conscription Decree was calculated to 
draft entirely out of the country. 

Under these circumstances the counsel which Mazzini, shortly 
before, had repeatedly given, namely, no¢ to attempt yet any ris- 
ing, could not be followed. Thus that insurrection of January 21 
and 22, 1863, came to pass, of the imminence of which the “ cos- 
mopolitan” leaders in London, as Lord Russell called them, no 
doubt were informed beforehand in the regular course, so to say, of 
popular diplomacy. On their part, the diplomatists of courts and 
governments stood aghast at the fact of an event of such vast im- 
portance having occurred without their own agents having obtained 
any previous knowledge or the smallest inkling. The Russian gov- 
ernment itself was very badly informed with regard to the impending 
event. Official Russian journals, like the “ Dziennik Powszechny,” 
were naive enough, on the eve of the rising, to publish reports of 
“the gay readiness with which the Polish recruits had followed 
the Russian banner”! This gayety of theirs may be compared, 
barring the final issue, to that of Armin, the deliverer of Germany, 
from the Roman yoke, before the battle in the Teutoburg forest. 

Of the original twelve members of the Warsaw Committee, sev- 
eral became, in a short space of time, the victims of the struggle 
for independence. Their place was then occupied by other men 
of the same political creed. The decrees they issued bore the im- 
print of Liberalism in matters political and religious. Equality 
before the law, freedom for all creeds, abolition of the compulsory 
service under which the peasantry suffered, transfer of freehold prop- 
erty to those who had formerly been little better than landslaves,— 
these were the main lines of the revolutionary manifestoes. 

Differences, but of a passing character only, showed themselves 
in the leading Committee, or Secret Government, a few months after 
the rising had been begun. It was on the question of intervention 
and of foreign alliances. Louis Napoleon, ever on the lookout for 
an opportunity of meddling with affairs abroad, flattered himself 
with the hope of being able to induce England to effect, in com- 
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pany with him, an intervention in this Polish rising against Russia. 
Some go-betweens of his made an attempt, to my knowledge, to 
see whether a Polish demand for French intervention could not be 
addressed to him, so that his own ambitious policy might find a 
readier acceptance in the public opinion of Europe. The Jeromist 
or Plon-Plonist connection was used as a lever for that purpose. 
This move, coupled with a change of persons then just going on in 
the composition of the Secret Government at Warsaw, gave rise to 
a temporary dissension which for a while paralyzed the insurrec- 
tionary activity. Finally, however, the Napoleonistic tendency 
was entirely thrown out, and the old programme was maintained, 
which aimed at deliverance by Polish forces solely. 

When the leaders of the rising commenced their work, they no 
doubt calculated upon a virtual support in three directions. At 
home, upon a more energetic participation of the peasantry than 
on former occasions. In regard to Russia, upon the promised 
passing over to the insurgent cause of Russian troops, especially of 
officers, and upon the outbreak of a more or less pronounced move- 
ment at Moscow and at St. Petersburg. I know that assurances to 
that effect had been freely given to the leaders of the Polish rising. 
lastly, they hoped that the constitutional conflict then raging in 
Prussia between the Liberal House of Deputies and the reactionary 
government would lead to a victory of the popular cause, which 
would eventually restrict also the despotic power of the Czar. 

All these hopes were doomed to disappointment. The Polish 
peasantry did not act as it was expected to do. The pompous 
manifestoes which it was said had been issued by Russian officers as 
a pledge of sympathy with Poland proved to be mere words, if not a 
downright invention. At Berlin no action was taken in the way of 
planting the banner of Parliament firmly as a rallying standard 
for those who would battle against the then absolutistic monarchy. 

Thus the Polish patriots carried on a struggle of despair without 
any support. No wonder that the more advanced party, which 
had initiated the rising, found itself compelled, on seeing the daily 
increase of difficulties, to enter once more into closer relations 
with an aristocratic party of Polish emigrants abroad, whose polit- 
ical connections and financial means, it was supposed, might give 
some aid to a sinking cause. It is not my purpose to describe the 
numberless oscillations in the management of affairs which from 
thence characterized the gradually collapsing movement. Be it 
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enough to say that, for all of us, the long and tragic agony of that 
rising was a source of daily pain, and that it was with feelings of 
deep emotion we greeted General Langiewicz on his arrival at 
London. 

Superhuman efforts had been made by the patriotic men of 
Russian Poland, and, throughout, single-handed. The only Power 
which, during some time, had urged a policy of intervention — 
Napoleonic France — was impelled to this attempt by dark de- 
signs of ambition, and had the best and largest part of the Poles 
against itself. The natural mistrust existing between England 
and the Court‘of the Tuileries prevented the co-operation which 
Napoleon had proposed. Nevertheless, in spite of all these draw- 
backs, the insurrection was only fully quelled after nearly a year 
and a half; the whole power of Russia being all the while concen- 
trated upon the bleeding country. 

Truly, Kosciuszko was right when indignantly protesting against 
the statement that he, of all men, had exclaimed, “Finis Polo- 
nize!” In the many complications to which the Eastern Question 
may yet give rise, there is still room and prospect for the practical 
illustration of his protest. 


Kosciuszko’s above-mentioned letter is in the archives of the 
Ségur family in France. The following is a literal translation from 
the French original, which has been communicated to me by Mr. 
Ch. Ed. Choiecki. I consider its republication all the more de- 
sirable because, some years ago, when Kosciuszko’s last will 
was brought to light from the clerk’s office in a Court of Justice 
at Albemarle, U. S., Mr. Wertenbaker — who had made the origi- 
nal entry in 1819, and who communicated the fact of the recent 
recovery of that document to the “New York Tribune” — errone- 
ously introduced once more the invention against ‘which Kosci- 
uszko had so energetically protested in his lifetime. Mr. Werten- 
baker even called the “ Finis Polonie” a prophetic utterance ; thus 
dealing— most unintentionally, no doubt —a blow against the hopes 
of a national resurrection which the Poles continue to cherish. 


Letter of Kosciuszko to Count Ségur, author of the “ Décade Historique,” 
with regard to the alleged “ Finis Polonia” of October 10, 1794. 

Monsieur Le Comtz,—In handing over to you, yesterday, the 

paper referring to the case of Mr. Adam Poninski, concerning his con- 
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duct in the campaign of 1794, another fact in connection with the un- 
fortunate battle of Macieiowice ought to have been mentioned, which I 
have a great desire to clear up. 

Ignorance or malignity, with fierce persistence, has put the ex- 
pression Finis Polonie into my mouth, —an expression I am stated to 
have made use of on a fatal day. Now, first of all, I had been almost 
mortally wounded before the battle was decided, and only recovered my 
consciousness two days afterwards, when I found myself in the hands 
of my enemies. In the second instance, if an expression like the one 
alluded to is inconsistent and criminal in the mouth of any Pole, it 
would have been far more so in mine. 

When the Polish nation called me to the defence of the integrity, in- 
dependence, dignity, glory, and freedom of our fatherland, it knew well 
that I was not the /ast Pole in existence, and that with my death on the 
battle-field, or elsewhere, Poland could not, and would not, be at an end. 
Everything the Poles have done since, or will do yet in the future, fur- 
nishes the proof that if we, the devoted soldiers of the country, are 
mortal, Poland herself is immortal; and it is therefore not allowed to 
anybody either to utter or to repeat that insulting expression (/’outra- 
geante épithéte) which is contained in the words Finis Polonia ! 

What would the French say, if after the battle of Rossbach in 1757, 
Marshal Charles de Rohan, Prince de Soubise, had exclaimed Finis 
Gallie / Or what would they say if such cruel words were attributed 
to him in his biographies ? 

I shall therefore be obliged to you, if in the new edition of your 
work you will not speak any more of the Finis Polonia ; and I hope 
that the authority of your name will have its due effect with all those 
who in future may be inclined to repeat those words, and thus attribute 
to me a blasphemy against which I protest with all my soul. 

My cousin and pupil, the young George Zenowicz, will have the 
honor of handing this letter to you. Although he intends devoting 
himself to the military career, he will nevertheless be happy to merit 
vour kind protection if ever circumstances should place him in a position 
bo take advantage of it. 

Receive, Monsieur le Comte, the assurance of my greatest respect. 

T. Kosciuszko. 


Paris, 20 Brumaire, year XII. (= 30 October, 1803). 


Karu BLIND. 
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ArT. II].— ABRAHAM COWLEY. 


“WHO now reads Cowley?” was the question asked by Alex- 
ander Pope, seventy years after Abraham Cowley died, — 
“Who now reads Cowley ? if he pleases yet, 
His moral pleases, not his pointed wit ; 
Forgot his epic, nay, Pindaric art, 
But still I love the language of his heart.” 
And yet even after Pope’s time there were a few who still read 
the elder poet. Among them was Cowper, who, in the “Task,” 
published more than a hundred years after Cowley’s death, speak- 
ing of his own residence in the country, says: — 


‘There too enamored of the life I loved 


I studied, prized, and wished that I had known 
Ingenious Cowley.” 

At present there are doubtless fewer who read Cowley than 
there were in the time of Pope, although now and then we hear of 
some one who, with Charles Lamb, is willing to speak of Cowley 
as an author “very dear” to him, “though now out of fashion.” 

Yet was he at one time placed at the head of poetical celebrities 
The memoir of his life by Sprat, which is very agreeably written, 
after saying that his body was buried in Westminster Abbey, adds: 
“Tt lies near the ashes of Chaucer and Spenser, the two most fa- 
mous English poets of former times. But whosoever would do him 
right should not only equal him.to the principal ancient writers 
of our own nation, but should also rank his name among the au- 
thors of the true antiquity, the best of the Greeks and Romans.” 
Evelyn, to whom Cowley addressed his charming poem entitled 
“The Garden,” speaks of him in his Diary —I quote from mem- 
ory —as “that excellent man and incomparable poet.” Sir John 
Denham, in some lines on Cowley’s death, ranks him with Virgil, 
Horace, and Pindar. 

In very early life Cowley was remarkable for his acquisitions as 
a scholar, and the maturity of his talent for poetry. He was born 
in 1618, and in little more than twelve years afterwards a volume 
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of his poetical compositions was published, some of which are 
probably the finest that ever were written at that age in the Eng- 
lish language. In his “ Discourses by Way of Essays in Prose and 
Verse,” speaking of his love of retirement and study, he remarks 
that while a very young boy at school, his great delight was to 
walk in the fields with a book or some companion. “That I was 
then,” he says, “of the same mind as I am now— which, I con- 
fess, I wonder at myself — may appear from the latter end of an 
ode which I made when I was but thirteen years old, and which 
was then printed with many other verses. The beginning of it 
was boyish, but of this part which I here set down, if a very little 
were corrected, I should hardly now be much ashamed. 


“This only grant me, that my means may lie 

Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 
Some honor I would have, 

Not from great deeds, but good alone. 

The unknown are better than ill known; 
Rumor can ope the grave. 

Acquaintance I would have, but when ’t depends 

Not on the number but the choice of friends. 


“ Books should, not business, entertain the light, 
And sleep, as undisturbed as death, the night. 
My house a cottage more 
Than palace, and should fitting be, 
For all my life, no luxury ; 
My garden painted o’er 
With nature’s hand, not art’s, and pleasures yield 
Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 


“Thus would I double my life’s fading space, 

For he that runs it well twice runs his race, 
And in this true delight, 

These unbought sports, that happy state, 

I would not fear, nor wish my fate, 
But boldly say each night, 

To-morrow let my sun his beams display 

Or in clouds hide them, I have lived to-day.” 


He then proceeds to relate how he became smitten with the love 
of poetry. There was wont to lie in his mother’s parlor, “I know 
not,” he says, “by what accident, for she herself never in her life 
read any book but of devotion, — but there was wont to lie Spen- 
ser's Works; this I happened to fall upon, and was infinitely de- 
lighted with the stories of knights and giants and monsters and 
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brave houses, which I found everywhere there, — though my un- 
derstanding had little to do with all this, — and, by degrees, with 
the tinkling of the rhyme and dance of the numbers, so that I 
think I had read him all over before I was twelve years old, and 
thus became a poet.” 
One of the poems comprised in the early collection of which I 
have spoken was “The Tragical History of Pyramus and Thisbe,” 
in thirty-five stanzas of six lines each, written, as he himself states, 
when he was but ten years old. Here is a sample, — the opening 
lines :— 
“When Babylon’s high walls erected were, 
By mighty Ninus’ wife ; two houses joined, 
One Thisbé lived in ; Pyramus the fair 
In the other. Earth ne’er boasted such a pair. 
The very senseless walls themselves combined, 
And grew in one, just like their masters’ mind. 


“Thisbe all other women did excel ; 

The Queen of Love less lovely was than she ; 
And Pyramus more sweet than tongue can tell. 
Nature grew proud in framing them so well, 

But Venus, envying they so fair should be, 
Bids her son Cupid shew his cruelty.” 

Of course we should not look in this poem for any of Cowley’s 
best verses, nor yet in the longer poem of “Constantia and Philetus” 
written two years later. He was little more than a stripling when 
he wrote what we have of his epic, the “ Davideis,” of which he only 
finished four books, a third of the projected number. He was then, 
as he told Sprat, “a young student at Cambridge.” It is ‘tedious 
as a narrative, but it exemplifies the character given of his poetry 
by Cowper. He is everywhere ingenious, if not poetical, and every- 
where learned. 

In the third book of the “ Davideis” Cowley describes the two 
daughters of Saul, Merab and Michal, in lines which seem to have 
kindled the imagination of Walter Scott, since in his “ Pirate” he 
has taken very nearly the same characteristics for the contrasted 
portraitures of the two daughters of Magnus Troil, Minna and 
Brenda. The reader may perhaps find some entertainment in com- 
paring the parallel passages. Here are the lines of Cowley :— 

“Like two bright eyes in a fair body placed, 
Saul’s royal house two beauteous daughters graced, 
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Merab the first, Michal the younger named, 

Both equally for different glories famed. 

Merab with spacious beauty filled the sight, 

But too much awe chastised the bold delight. 

Like a calm sea which to the enlargéd view ; 
Gives pleasure, but gives fear and reverence too, 
Michal’s sweet looks, clear and free joys did move, 

And no less strong, yet much more gentle love. 

Like virtuous kings whom men rejoice to obey, 

Tyrants themselves less absolute than they. 

Merab appeared like some fair princely tower, 

Michal some virgin queen’s delicious bower. 

All beauty’s stores in little and in great, 

But the contracted beams shot fiercest heat. 

A clear and lively brown was Merab’s dye, 

Such as the prouder colors might envy ; 

Michal’s pure skin shone with such taintless white 

As scattered the weak rays of human sight. 

Her lips and cheeks a nobler red did shew 

Than e’er on fruits and flowers heaven’s pencil drew. j 
From Merab’s eyes fierce and quick lightning came, 
From Michal’s the sun’s mild yet active flame. 1 
Merab’s long hair was glossy chestnut-brown, / 
Tresses of palest gold did Michal crown, 
Such was their outward form, and one might find i 
A difference not unlike it in the mind. 
Merab with comely majesty and state 
Bore high the advantage of her worth and fate. 
Such humble sweetness did soft Michal show, 
That none who reach so high e’er stooped so low. 
Merab rejoiced in her racked lovers’ pain, 

And fortified her virtue with disdain. 

The grief she caused gave gentle Michal grief ; 
She wished her beauties less for their relief, 

Even to her captives civil ; yet the excess 

Of naked virtue guarded her no less. 

Business and power Merab’s large thought did vex, 
Her wit disdained the fetters of her sex. 
Michal no less disdained affairs and noise, 

Yet did it not from ignorance but choice. 

In brief, both copies were more sweetly drawn, 

Merab of Saul, Michal of Jonathan.” 


In Scott's romance we have this counterpart of the picture of 
Merab and Michal :— 


“From her mother Minna inherited the stately form and dark eyes, 
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the raven locks, and finely pencilled brows which showed that she was 
on one side at least a stranger to the blood of Thulé. Her cheek — 


*O, call it fair, not pale!’ — 


was so slightly and delicately tinged with the rose, that many thought 
the lily had an undue proportion in her complexion. But in that pre- 
dominance of the paler flower there was nothing sickly or languid ; it 
was the natural color of health, and corresponded in a peculiar degree 
with features which seemed calculated to express a contemplative and 
high-minded character. When Minna Troil heard a tale of woe or of 
injustice, it was then her blood rushed to her cheeks, and showed how 
warm it beat, notwithstanding the generally serious, composed, and 
retiring disposition which her countenance and demeanor seemed to 
exhibit. If strangers sometimes conceived that her fine features were 
clouded by melancholy for which her age and situation could scarce 
have given occasion, they were soon satisfied, upon further acquaintance, 
that the placid mild quietude of her disposition, and the mental energy 
of a character which was but little interested in ordinary and trivial 
occurrences, was the real cause of her gravity; and most men, when they 
knew that her melancholy had no ground in real sorrow, and was only 
the aspiration of a soul bent upon more important objects than those 
by which she was surrounded, might have wished her whatever could 
add to her happiness, but could scarce have desired that, graceful as she 
was in her natural and unaffected seriousness, she should change that 
deportment for one more gay. In short, notwithstanding our wish to 
have avoided that hackneyed simile of an angel, there was something in 
the serious beauty of her aspect, in the measured yet graceful ease of 
her motions, in the music of her voice and the serene purity of her eye, 
that seemed as if Minna Troil belonged naturally to some higher and 
better sphere, and was only the chance visitant of a world that was not 
worthy of her. 

“The scarcely less beautiful, equally lovely, and equally innocent 
Brenda was of a complexion as differing from her sister as they differed 
in character, taste, and expression. Her profuse locks were of that paly 
brown which receives from the passing sunbeam a tinge of gold, but 
darkens again when the ray has passed from it. Her eye, her mouth, 
the beautiful row of teeth which in her innocent vivacity were fre- 
quently disclosed, the fresh yet not too bright glow of a healthy com- 
plexion, tingeing a skin like the drifted snow, spoke her genuine Scandi- 
navian descent. A fairy form, less tall than that of Minna, but still 
more finely moulded into symmetry, a careless and almost childish 
lightness of step, an eye that seemed to look on every object with pleas- 
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ure, from a natural and serene cheerfulness of disposition, attracted even 
more general admiration than the charms of her sister ; though, per 
haps, that which Minna did excite might be of a more intense as well as 
of a more reverential character. 

“The dispositions of these lovely sisters were not less different than 
their complexions. In the kindly affections neither could be said to 
excel the other. But the cheerfulness of Brenda mixed itself with the 
every-day business of life, and seemed inexhaustible in its profusion. 
The less buoyant spirit of her sister appeared to bring to society a con- 
tented wish to be interested and pleased with what was going forward, 
but was rather placidly carried along by the stream of mirth and pleas- 
ure than disposed to aid its progress by any effort of her own. She 
endured mirth, rather than enjoyed it, and the pleasures in which she 
most delighted were those of a graver and more solitary cast.” 


This portraiture is somewhat modified from Cowley’s original, 
but the main features are the same. 

In these days we can hardly expect that anybody should read 
the “ Davideis,” save those who are attracted by what Cowper calls 
the ingenuity of its author, — his dexterity in stringing upon the 
slight thread of his narrative unexpected thoughts and remote 
allusions, never rejecting them because they are odd or grotesque, 
provided they are ingenious. But the poem contains one beautiful 
lyric, a serenade in the shape of a love-song, supposed to have 
been sung by the enamored shepherd youth, David, under the 
window of Michal the daughter of Saul. It is happily versified, 
and the fire and enthusiasm of the initial stanzas contrast finely 
with the plaintiveness of the close. Appearing among the rugged 
numbers of the third book of the “ Davideis,” it scarcely seems as 
if it belonged there. 

“ Awake, awake, my Lyre, 
And tell thy silent master’s humble tale 
In sounds that may prevail, 
Sounds that gentle thoughts inspire. 
Though so exalted she 


And I so lowly be, 
Tell her such different notes make all thy harmony. 


“ Hark, how the strings awake ! 
And though the moving hand approach not near, 
Themselves with awful fear 
A kind of numerous trembling make. 
VOL, CXXIV.— NO. 256. 25 
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Now all thy forces try ; 
Now all thy charms apply ; 
Revenge upon her ear the conquests of her eye. 


“Weak Lyre, thy virtue sure 
Is useless here, since thou art only found 
To cure, but not to wound, 
And she to wound, but not to cure, 
Too weak, too well thou prove 
My passion to remove. 
Physic to other ills, thou ’rt nourishment to love. 


“Sleep, sleep again, my Lyre, 
For thou canst never tell my humble tale 
In sounds that may prevail, 
Nor gentle thoughts in her inspire. 
All thy vain mirth lay by ; 
Bid thy strings silent lie. 
Sleep, sleep again, my Lyre, and let thy master die.” 

The Pindaric Odes of Cowley are read with more pleasure 
than the “ Davideis.” In the epic the reader, following the 
progress of the narrative, is continually stopped by conceits and 
loses patience; in the Odes the conceits entertain him. It is 
not improbable that the poet perceived how unsuited his manner 
of treatment was to a narrative poem, and therefore desisted from 
proceeding with it, although he took the pains to write over the 
first book of the “ Davideis” in Latin verse, which he wrote with 
as much facility, apparently, as English. It seems a curious cir- 
cumstance that we find among these an ode entitled “ Brutus,” 
beginning thus :— 

“Excellent Brutus! of all human race 
The best, till nature was improved by grace.” 

The poet then proceeds to applaud the tyrannicide for putting to 
death the destroyer of his country’s liberties. We should hardly 
have expected this from a partisan of Charles L, and a follower of 
his son. The extravagance of the school of poets to which Cowley 
belonged is strikingly illustrated in the “Ode to Dr. Scarborough,” 
in which, after dwelling upon the slaughter and desolation caused 
by the civil war, he says :— 


“ But thou by heaven wert sent 
This desolation to prevent, 
A medicine and a counter-poison to the age. 
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Scarce could the sword despatch more to the grave 
Than thou didst save 

By wondrous art and by successful care ; 

The ruins of a civil war thou dost alone repair. 


The subtle ague that for sureness’ sake 
Takes its own times the assault to make, 
And at each battery the whole fort doth shake, 
When thy strong guards and work it spies, 
Trembles for itself and flies. 
The cruel stone, that restless pain, 
That ’s sometimes rolled away in vain, 
But still, like Sisyphus’s stone, returns again, 
Thou break’st and meltest by learned juices’ force ; 
A greater work, though short the way appear, 
Than Hannibal’s by vinegar. 
Oppresséd nature’s necessary course 
It stops in vain ; like Moses thou 
Strik’st the dry rock, and straight the waters freely flow.” 


* Perhaps it is not necessary to give here any quotations from 
Cowley’s translations of Anacreon, inasmuch as even those who 
never read anything else that he has written are familiar with the 
most felicitous of these, —the “Ode to the Grasshopper.” They are 
but few in number, eleven in all, but they surpass the Greek 
originals. They are sprightly, joyous, seemingly poured forth by 
one who writes verses because he cannot help it, and they are free 
from the ruggedness of versification which Cowley rarely took 
pains to avoid. He styles them “Some Copies of Verses translated 
paraphrastically out of Anacreon,” but there is little dilution, and 
what he has amplified he has made more sprightly. 

The forty-four poems included under the title of “The Mis- 
tress ” have little to recommend them save the ingenuity of which 
Cowper speaks. Their subject is love, and they pursue the meta- 
phors employed by poets to describe that passion, until they may 
be said to be fairly run down in the chase. There is much skill 
shown in this exercise of art, and there is no lack of learning, but 
there is no emotion. If all Cowley’s poetry had been such, the 
neglect of which Pope speaks would have been fully deserved. 

In the “ Verses written on Several Occasions,” and in the “ Dis- 
courses by Way of Essays in Verse and Prose,” are some of Cow- 
ley’s best things. Among these is “The Complaint,” of which Dr. 
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Johnson speaks in a tone of derision, yet it is really a beautiful 
poem. In none of Cowley’s poems is the thought nobler, the ver- 
sification more harmonious, and the expression more free, or, if we 
except the phrase “melancholy Cowley,” more dignified. It has 
the interest of being a record of the poet’s personal history; the 
author is in earnest, and expresses himself the more naturally and 
impressively because with feeling. The poem takes the form of a 
dialogue between the poet and his Muse. She reproaches him with 
quitting her service for the chances of preferment at court, where 
he found nothing but disappointment. 


“ Go, renegado ! cast up thy account, 

And see to what amount 

Thy foolish gains in quitting me : 
The sale of knowledge, fame, and liberty, 
The fruits of thy unlearned apostasy. 
Thou thought’st if once the public storm were past 
All thy remaining life should sunshine be. 
Behold the public storm is spent at last ; 
The sovereign is tossed at sea no more, 
And thou, with all the noble company, 

Art got at last to shore. 
But while thy fellow-voyagers I see 
All marched up to possess the promised land, 
Thou still alone, alas! dost gaping stand 
Upon the naked beach, upon the barren sand.” 


Cowley listens to this reproach, and thus retorts the censure : — 


“ Ah, wanton foe! dost thou upbraid 
The ills which thou thyself hast made 
When in the cradle innocent I lay, 
Thou, wicked spirit, stolest me away, 
And my abuséd soul didst bear 
Into thy new-found worlds, I know not where 
Thy golden Indies in the air. 


There is a sort of stubborn weeds, 
Which if the earth but once it ever breeds, 
No wholesome herb can near them thrive, 
Nor useful plant can keep alive. 
The foolish sports I did on thee bestow 
Make all my art and labor useless now, 
Where once such fairies dance no grass can ever grow.” 


On the whole, therefore, “The Complaint ” resolves itself into a 
very satisfactory way of accounting for the neglect of the court to 
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reward Cowley’s attachment to the royal cause during the whole 
period of the civil war and the reign of Cromwell. He had tastes 
and occupations which unfitted him for being a courtier, and he 
acknowledges that he had no reason to expect any other treatment 
than to be passed by in favor of those who were recommended by 
other qualities of character. In this I see nothing unmanly or 
mean-spirited. We may regard the poem as a skilful setting 
forth of the claims of learning, genius, and virtue to the favor of 
the prince, and as the intimation of a resolution not to obtain it by 
unworthy arts. 

Cowley loved to celebrate in verse the genius and virtues of the 
great men who, in his time, appeared on the stage of the world 
and passed away. One of his poems is “On the Death of Anthony 
Vandyke, the famous Painter,” in which the following character- 
istic passage occurs : — 

“ His all-resembling pencil did outpass 
The mimic imagery of looking-glass. 
Nor was his life less perfect than his art ; 
Nor was his hand less erring than bis heart. 
There was no false or fading color there, 
The figures sweet and well-proportioned were. 
Most other men, set next to him in view, 
Appeared more shadows than the men he drew. 
Thus still he lived till heaven did for him call, 
Where reverend Luke salutes him first of all, 
Where he beholds new sights divinely fair, 
And could almost wish for his pencil there.” 


Another poem is “On the Death of Mr. Crashaw,” author of 
“Steps to the Temple,” beginning thus finely :— 


“ Poet and Saint, to thee alone are given 
The two most sacred names of earth and heaven. 
Ah wretched we, poets of earth, but thou 
Wert living the same poet which thou ’rt now.” 


Crashaw became a Catholic, and was made a Canon of the 
church at Loretto. Cowley says: — 


“ Pardon, my mother Church, if I consent 
That angels led him, when from thee he went, 
For even in error sure no danger is, 
When joined with so much piety as his. 
Ah, mighty God ! — with shame I speak and grief, — 
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Ah that our greatest faults were in belief, 

And our weak reason were even weaker yet, 
Rather than thus our wills too strong for it. 
His faith, perhaps, in some nice tenets might 
Be wrong ; his life, I’m sure, was in the right.” 

He celebrated the discovery of the circulation of the blood by 
his contemporary Harvey, of whom he speaks as one who made 
all the organs of the human frame bring an hourly account of their 
doings, and surveying their tasks with as much exactness 


“ As if he hired the workers by the day.” 


He lamented the death of Sir Henry Wotton, the diplomatist 
and poet, in an elegy containing the famous couplet :— 


“ So many languages had he in store, 
That only fame could speak of him in more.” 


One of his poems has for its occasion the death of Mrs. Cathe- 
rine Philips, the poetess, styled on the title-page of her works, pub- 
lished after her death, “the matchless Orinda.” Of her writings, 
now forgotten, he says that they will long survive his praise of 
them, and thus celebrates her personal excellences : — 

“ Never did spirit of the manly make, 
And dipped all o’er in learning’s sacred lake, 
A temper more invulnerable take. 
No violent passion could an entrance find 
Into the tender goodness of her mind. 
Through walls of stone those furious bullets may 
Force their impetuous way ; 
When her soft breast they struck, powerless and dead they lay.” 

How little of a courtier Cowley was may be fairly inferred from 
this, that he never abused his talent for panegyric to the praise 
of any of those dissolute wretches by whom Charles II. surrounded 
himself. He reserved his commendations for what he esteemed 
real worth, and it is no wonder therefore that he failed to find favor 
with such a court. One of the most pleasing of his poems is that 
entitled “ The Garden,” addressed to Evelyn, the tree-fancier, and 
author of the “ Sylva,” between whom and himself there existed a 
strong friendship, arising probably from conformity of tastes and 
similarity of character. This poem has the quality which gives 
interest to “The Complaint.” The author is in earnest, and in- 
stead of elaborately toying with his subject and casting about for 
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unexpected illustrations, expresses with warmth the thoughts that 
come crowding upon his mind when a country life is mentioned 
such as his friend Evelyn enjoyed at Say’s Court. Cowley’s love of 
such a life, whatever Dr. Johnson may have said, was most sincere 
and hearty. His early writings show that it was a passion with 
him in his youth ; his “ Discourses in Verse and Prose” give us the 
idea of one who was contented in his retirement, and one of his 
most elaborate and finished works is a Latin poem “On Plants” in 
six books, the fruit of his researches as a physician and cultivator,— 
a poem turned into indifferent English verse soon after his death by 
N. Tate, the notorious Aphra Behn, and others. Dr. Johnson, to make 
it appear that Cowley was not happy in his retirement in Chertsey, 
where he passed the two closing years of his life, quotes and com- 
mends to the consideration of “those who pant for solitude” a letter 
from him to Sprat, written soon after his rustication, in which he 
complains that he had caught cold, had bruised his ribs with a fall, 
could not get money from his tenants, and had his meadows eaten 
up at night by cattle turned in by his neighbors. A cold, Dr. John- 
son might have reflected, can be caught anywhere. As to the fall, 
I knew a person who fell last winter in a crowded street of New 
York, and bruised his shoulder, which is not quite well yet. I 
know several places in the’ country where tenants pay their rents 
punctually, and where people do not turn their cattle into their 
neighbors’ meadows to eat the grass by night. So that, on the 
whole, Dr. Johnson scarcely makes out a case against a country 
life by the help of Cowley’s letter. Johnson had nota single rural 
taste, and hated a country life with all his heart. 

There are yet several of Cowley’s poems deserving of special 
remark, as illustrative of his genius. Such is the “Ode on Wit,” 
a series of just critical precepts delivered in verse; the “Hymn to 
the Light,” in which there are some noble stanzas ; and that spright- 
ly trifle “The Chronicle,” the best of Cowley’s love-poems. What- 
ever may be the merit of any of his different poems, the reader 
findsin none of them any stain of that grossness which in the 
latter part of Cowley’s life, after Charles II. brought his ribald 
court into England, had become fashionable. Everything which 
he wrote has a certain expression of the purity of his own charac- 
ter. I have sometimes wondered how it has happened that in the 
reprinting of old English authors it has never occurred to any 
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publisher to give the public a reprint, by themselves, of the “ Dis. 
courses in Verse and Prose.” The prose of this neglected author 
is as graceful and natural as his poetry is ingenious, and bears 
witness to the largeness of his reading and the extent of his 
knowledge. 

About four or five years after the restoration of the Stuarts 
Cowley withdrew into the country. On this occasion he composed 
the little Latin ode entitled Zpitaphium vivi Auctoris, the choice 
Latinity of which contrasts singularly with the modern subtlety 
and quaintness of the thought. 


“ Hic, O Viator, sub Lare parvulo, 
Couleius hic est conditus. Hic jacet 
Defunctus humani laboris 
Sorte, supervacufique vita. 


“ Non indecorf pauperie nitens, 
Et non inerti nobilis otio, 
Vanoque delectis popello 
Divitiis animosus hastis. 


“ Possis ut illum dicere mortuum 
En terra nunc jam quantula sufficit ; 
Exempta sit curis, Viator, 
Terra sit illa levis, precare. 


“ Hic sparge flores ; sparge breves rosas, 
Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus ; 
Herbisque odoratis corona 
Vatis adhuc cinerem calentem.” 


The task of translating such lines is not easy, but here is an 
attempt to put the thought into English verse. 


THE LIVING AUTHOR’S EPITAPH. 


Here, Stranger, in this lowly spot, 

The buried Cowley finds, at last, 
Rest from the labors of his lot, 

And leaves life’s follies with the past. 


In not unseemly low estate, 

Nor meanly slothful, though retired, 
Well hath the poet learned to hate 

The wealth by staring crowds admired. 


Yea, speak of him as dead ; for see 
How little earth is now his share ; 
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And, Stranger, pray that light may be 
Its burden, and may bring no care. 


Strew flowers ; they please the living dead ; 
Here roses ere they wither strew, 

And o’er his yet warm ashes shed 
The sweetest-smelling herbs that grow. 


Cowley did not wisely choose the place of his retreat. Sprat says 
that “out of haste to be gone away from the noise and tumult of 
the city, he had not prepared so healthful a situation in the coun- 
try as he might have done, had he made a more leisurable choice.” 
This haste was the cause of his death. In the heat of summer, 
according to Sprat, by staying too long among the meadows, he 
was seized with what that author calls “a violent defluxion and 
stoppage in the breast and throat.” This after a fortnight carried 
him off in the forty-ninth year of his age, and in the year 1867,— 
seven years after the restoration of the royal line to whose cause 
he had attached himself, but from which he never received any 
acknowledgment of his fidelity, save the remark made when he 
died by Charles II., that he had not left a better man behind him 
in England, which was probably the truth. 

Cowley’s verses have few strains of poetic enthusiasm, and are 
never pathetic. These are not qualities of poetry which in his 
day were in fashion. He gave what the age demanded, — some- 
times just and often fanciful resemblances and oppositions of 
images and thoughts, and he had his reward in being ranked as 
a poet by his contemporaries above all others of his time. That 
he is no longer read is not surprising. Of the old authors in our 
language few are now read, save by persons of peculiar tastes and 
habits of study, and the proportion of these to the rest of the pop- 
ulation is, I fear, gradually becoming less. Poets of greater genius 
than Cowley are neglected by the mass of readers. Books have 
multiplied of late to such an extent, that whoever reads all the 
new ones which possess a certain degree of merit has hardly time 
for anything else, and in this way ignorance of the older literature 
of our language is becoming more common from year to year. 
Many persons of considerable reading appear as if they had 
scarcely even heard of any author who wrote before the year 1800. 
The prospect is not encouraging for contemporary men of genius, 
who aspire to live in the memory and admiration of succeeding 
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ages. Will it happen that they too shall be forgotten? Will the 
years to come, like waves rolling up a sandy beach, efface their 
footprints in sweeping over them? Must the volumes which con- 
tain their writings be left to gather dust on the shelves of old 
libraries, scarce ever opened and never reprinted, while newer 
books engage the universal attention ? 

In looking over Cowley’s poems, I have found some instances 
in which Pope borrowed from him without acknowledgment. It 
is hardly to be supposed that an author of such large original 
resources as Pope should do this purposely. It might be that 
he did it unconsciously. Here is one example. Cowley, in the 
“ Davideis,” says of the Messiah :— 

' Round the whole earth his dreaded name shall sound, 
And reach to worlds that must not yet be found.” 
Pope, in the “ Essay on Criticism,” says of the poets of Greece and 


Rome, — 
“ Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound, 
And worlds applaud that must not yet be found.” 


Cowley, in a paraphrase of one of Horace’s Epodes, says, — 


“ Nor does the roughest season of the sky 
Or sullen Jove all sports to him deny. 
He runs the mazes of the nimble hare ; 
‘ His well-mouthed dogs’ glad concert rends the air.” 


These lines appear in Pope’s “ Windsor Forest” thus modified, — 


“ Nor yet, when moist Arcturus clouds the sky, 

The woods and fields their pleasing toils deny ; 

To plains with well-breathed beagles we repair, 

And trace the mazes of the circling hare.” 
But Cowley is so opulent that he can well afford to lend, and I 
close by assuring the reader that if he will look over Cowley’s 
poems he will find much that, if that sort of appropriation is ever 
permissible, is well worth borrowing. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
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African Explorers. 


Art. IV. —Arrican Expiorers.* 


THE results of geographical discovery in Africa during the last 
five-and-twenty years have been so vast, as compared with the prog- 
ress of explorations prior to that time, that it is difficult to real- 
ize the additions which have been made to our knowledge without 
recalling the maps of our youth, and contrasting the large blank 
space marked “ unexplored,” which distinguished them, with the 
most modern delineations of the continent. The white tracts are 
now reduced to comparatively slender limits, the great problems 
which have for centuries puzzled geographers are all solved by ac- 
tual investigation, or by inference which almost amounts to moral 
certainty, and but little will soon remain for the explorer to do be- 
yond filling up details and verifying or rectifying previous discov- 
eries. It is perhaps natural that those who have been engaged in 
opening up these interesting regions should regard somewhat jeal- 
ously the estimation in which their achievements are held, and that 
each should claim the full amount at least of the credit to which 
he may consider himself entitled. It must therefore be always a 
somewhat invidious task to compare the work of men who all 
deserve the highest praise for the exhibition of those qualities 
which are essential to successful exploration, and to assume to 
decide upon the merit of their respective discoveries. While per- 
haps among geographers there might be little difference of opinion 
upon this point, the general public is more apt to take its impres- 
sions from accidental circumstances, and he who records his own 
exploits most ostentatiously, or has friends or supporters espe- 
cially interested in doing so for him, is likely often to wear the 
laurels which properly belong to the more modest but really suc- 
cessful explorer. It is only right, therefore, that the claims of 








* Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile, Cart. Joon HANNING SPEKE. 
What led to the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. Carr. Joun HANNING SPEKE. 
A Walk across Africa. Cartan J. A. GRANT. 

The Last Journals of David Livingstone. By Horace WALLER. 

Across Africa, ComMMANDER CAMERON, R. N. C. B. 

Central Africa. CotoneL C. CHAILLE Lona. 
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those who are no longer alive to support them themselves, or who 
shrink from the ungrateful task of vindicating their own achieve- 
ments, should receive the consideration to which they are properly 
entitled, and that we should dismiss from our minds all personal 
considerations in awarding to each the merit which is justly his 
due. 

In order to enable our readers to perceive at a glance the work 
that has been done in Equatorial Africa during the last quarter of 
a century, and to appreciate the more easily by whom this work 
has principally been achieved, we have appended a map, based 
chiefly upon the very excellent work of Mr. Petermann in a late 
number of his Mittheilungen. The best test of the value of ex- 
ploration is to be found in the material which it affords for the 
construction of maps. And when we affirm that the discoveries of 
Speke, Livingstone, and Cameron up to this date may be said to 
furnish our entire map of Equatorial Africa, no higher testimony 
can be adduced of the nature and extent of their labors. It will 
be found, on investigation, that all subsequent travellers in the 
regions first made known to us by the two former of these ex- 
plorers have either confirmed by actual examination the truth of 
inferences which circumstances prevented them from verifying at 
the time, or they have filled in details completing, but not materi- 
ally altering, the general outlines of their maps of the topographi- 
cal features of the country. Ina word, while these travellers have 
solved the main problems of African geography, those who have 
followed them have made discoveries which have confirmed the 
solution. It is not, therefore, from any wish to detract from the 
merits of these latter that we are compelled to award them a sec- 
ond rank in African exploration, but because the field had neces- 
sarily become limited by the discoveries which had been made 
before they entered upon it. 

The region explored or mapped by Livingstone consists of all 
the country west of Lake Tanganyka, as far north as Nyangwé, 
and as far west as Cameron’s route, extending southerly to the 
limits of the map, including the Zambesi and Lake Nyassa; his 
route from the mouth of the Zambesi to St. Paul de Loando, cross- 
ing Cameron’s from Zanzibar to Benguela, which is indicated on 
the map. The magnitude and importance of Speke’s discoveries, 
which now seem in danger of being appropriated or ignored, have 
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induced us to reproduce a facsimile of the map published by him 
in 1864. It presented to the world for the first time the solution 
of the great Nile mystery, and although at the time doubts were 
thrown upon the accuracy of his observations and his inferences, 
they have since turned out to be substantially correct, and all sub- 
sequent investigations have only proved conclusively the justice 
of his claim to the much-coveted title of “ Discoverer of the Sources 
of the Nile.” ‘ 

Although the labors of Livingstone were protracted over a longer 
period, and in many respects are unrivalled in the field of African 
exploration, it was beyond question the good fortune of the late 
Captain Speke to carry off the blue ribbon of geographical discov- 
ery. It is with the view of making this fact clear to our readers, 
and of justifying this assertion, that we propose, in the first in- 
stance, briefly to call their attention to the work accomplished by 
this intrepid and successful explorer. When Speke first entered 
Africa, twenty years ago, in company with Captain Burton, the 
three great lakes of Tanganyka, Victoria and Albert Nyanza were 
unknown, and the extreme limit of Nile exploration was at 
Miani’s tree, in north latitude 3° 24’; to the south of this point all 
was mystery. Scarcely anything had been done from the east 
coast; Krapff, Rebman, Baron von der Decken, and others, were 
attempting to push in from the Suwahili coast, immediately south 
of the equator, and were rewarded by discovering the lofty peaks 
of Kenia and Kilimandjaro. Livingstone was far to the south, 
upon the Zambesi, and beyond the vague tradition of a great lake 
due west from Zanzibar, all was unknown. It was to the discov- 
ery of this lake that Captains Burton and Speke applied them- 
selves, and in the early part of the year 1858 they stood upon its 
shores. In consequence of their prostrate condition, resulting from 
the hardships of their journey, they could do little towards its 
survey; nevertheless, perceiving the importance of determining 
whether this lake had an outlet to the north, for in that case it 
was unquestionably the source of the Nile, they explored it in that 
direction until they perceived a horseshoe range of mountains sur- 
rounding its northern end, and rendering the hypothesis of an out- 
let impossible. From native sources the information was derived 
that the river Rusizi, having its rise in a small lake in the moun- 
tains, after a southerly course entered Lake Tanganyka at its 
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northern extremity. The range and the river appear in Speke’s 
map; as a topographical feature, the range is of the highest im- 
portance, for all subsequent exploration has proved that Captain 
Speke’s theory, founded upon the discovery of this range, must be 
correct, namely, that it is part of the great African watershed, all 
the streams flowing towards the east and north going to feed the 
lakes, small or great, which are the reservoir of the Nile, while 
those which flaw to the south and west go to swell the waters of 
the Congo. We shall allude more fully to this hypothesis in con- 
nection with Livingstone’s discoveries and theory. On their return 
journey from Lake Tanganyka to Zanzibar Captain Burton was 
taken ill at Kazeh, and Captain Speke, hearing rumors of a lake 
to the northwards, pushed on alone in that direction, and was re- 
warded, in July, 1858, after a toilsome march of two hundred and 
twenty-six miles in twenty-five days, by finding himself standing 
on the shores-of a mighty unknown inland sea, with a water hori- 
zon, called by the natives Ukerewe, and which he subsequently 
named the Victoria Nyanza. The conviction at once forced itself 
upon his mind that here at last was the true source of the Nile, 
and that if he could reach its northern shores he would find its 
outlet to be the mighty river whose origin had been the problem 
of ages. Returning to England full of this project, he laid his 
views before the Royal Geographical Society, and an expedition 
was equipped to prosecute the exploration of this lake, to be under- 
taken by Captains Speke and Grant. In January, 1862, the two 
travellers again struck the western shores of the lake, and follow- 
ing them reached the kingdom of Uganda; in doing so they crossed 
the Kageera River, which they then pronounced to be the largest 
affluent of the lake, and therefore the most important of the head- 
waters of the Nile. They discovered, on investigation, that this 
river has its source in sundry lakes in the same mountain-range 
that Speke had already discovered at the northern end of Tan- 
ganyka. As a further confirmation of his theory, Captain Speke 
found not only that the two lakes were separated from each other 
by mountain-ranges, but that the level of Lake Tanganyka was 
considerably lower than that of the Victoria Nyanza; any commu- 
nication, therefore, between the former lake and the Nile was 4 
manifest impossibility. Captain Grant’s illness unfortunately pre- 
vented him from accompanying Speke in his explorations along 
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the northern shore of the lake, until at last he came upon its 
eagerly looked-for outlet, and found himself standing upon the brink 
of a magnificent river which precipitated itself with majestic gran- 
deur over a cataract to which he gave the name of Ripon Falls. 

As Captain Speke watched the Nile leave the lake he ex- 
claims : — 

“The expedition had now performed its functions. I saw that old 
Father Nile without any doubt rises in the Victoria Nyanza, and, as I 
had foretold, that lake is the great source of the holy river which 
cradled the first expounder of our religious belief... . . Let us now 
sum up the whole, and see what it is worth. Comparative information 
assured me there was as much water on the eastern side of the lake as 
there is on the western; if anything, rather more. The most remote 
waters, or top-head, of the Nile is the southern end of the lake, situ- 
ated close on the third degree of south latitude ; which gives to the Nile 
the surprising length, in direct measurement, rolling over thirty-four 
degrees of latitude, of above twenty-three hundred miles, or more 
than one eleventh of the circumference of our globe. Now from this 
southern point round by the west, to where the great Nile stream 
issues, there is only one feeder of any importance, and that is the 
Kitangule (Kageera) River, whilst from the southernmost point round 
by the east there are no rivers at all of any importance.” 


This fact has been verified by Stanley, while, to show the great 
importance he attached to the Kageera, Speke remarks in another 
place : — 


“The volume of water in the Kitangulé (Kageera) looked as large as 
that of the Nile; but then the one was a slow river and the other a 
swift, and on this account I could form no adequate judgment of their 
relative values.” 


Here, then, was Speke carefully weighing the importance of the 
Kageera River as a Nile feeder, but he very properly did not call 
it the Nile, because when a large river issues from a mighty lake 
into which flow hundreds of affluents, he judged correctly that the 
river that left the lake was not the same river as any one even of 
the largest of those affluents; but if the Kageera is to be called the 
Nile, the discoverer of it in that capacity is indisputably Captain 
Speke, and not Mr. Stanley, who has changed its name into Alex- 
andra Nile, though, in point of fact, it can no more properly be 
considered so than an affluent of Lake Superior could be called 
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the St. Lawrence, cr a stream running into Lake Itasca called 
the Mississippi. We are reluctantly compelled to dwell upon this, 
because we regret to find that Mr. Stanley has not merely thought 
fit to change the name of the Kageera River into that of the Alex- 
andra Nile, but to assume that he has discovered the source of the 
Nile in a lake which Captain Speke has delineated in his map as 
Akenyara, and he has changed the name of this lake into Alex- 
andra Nyanza. Mr. Stanley does not seem to be aware that it is 
not according to polite usage for explorers to give names to lakes 
which they have not visited, if they figure on the maps of former 
travellers, and still less to change names of rivers which have 
been previously discovered and carefully laid down. 

Mr. Stanley says that he had not the works of Captains Speke 
and Grant with him, and while he admits that they discovered 
this river, says he “does not know what they taught about it.” 
It seems incredible that he should have neglected the first duty 
of an explorer, and failed to provide himself with the only descrip- 
tion in existence of the region he proposed to explore. Had he 
adopted this precaution, he would have avoided the grievous error 
of supposing that he was making important geographical dis- 
coveries, or adding in any essential particular to the information 
which had already been obtained by Speke and Grant. The former 
officer remained six weeks, and the latter nearly five months, with 

tumanika on the banks of the Kageera; during that time they 
acquired all the information in regard to it which their lengthened 
stay enabled them to do. Captain Speke gives a most elaborate 
description, with two very pretty sketches, — one of the river and 
the other of the reedy lake, described by Stanley, who ascended 
the river about forty miles higher,— and Captain Grant devotes 
four pages of his book to the river and its bearing upon the Nile 
basin. It is evident, from Mr. Stanley’s account, that Rumanika, 
like a practised cicerone, finding that the exploration of this river 
was a matter of such interest to his two former white visitors, 
afforded Stanley the same treat.* The latter has furnished us with 








* ‘*At daybreak,” says Captain Speke, ‘‘ Rumanika sent us word he was off to Moga- 
Namirinzi, a spur of a hill beyond ‘the Little Windermere,’ overlooking the Ingézi 
Kagéera, or river which separates Kishakka from Karagué, to show me how the Kitan- 
gulé River was fed by small lakes and marshes, in accordance with my expressed wish 
to have a better comprehension of the drainage system of the Mountains of the Moon. 
He hoped we would follow him, not by the land route he intended to take, but in 
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a map which differs from that of Captain Speke, and is entirely 
inconsistent with the topographical features of the country. 


“Without loss of time,” says that officer, “I set to work and, gath- 
ering all the travellers I could in the country, protracted from their 
descriptions all the distant topographical features set down on the map 
as far north as 3° of north latitude, east as 36°, and as far west as 26° 
of west longitude; only afterwards slightly corrected, as I was better 
able to connect and clear up some trifling but doubtful points. Indeed, 
I was not only surprised at the amount of information about distant 
places I was enabled to get from these men, but also at the correctness 
of their vast and varied knowledge, as I afterwards tested it by obser- 
vation and the statements of others. I rely so far on the geographical 
information I thus received, that I would advise no one to doubt the 
accuracy of these protractions until he has been on the spot to test 
them by actual observation.” 





canoes which he had ordered at the ferry below. Starting off shortly afterward, I 
made for the lake, and found the canoes all ready, but so small that, besides two 
paddlers, only two men could sit down in each. After pushing through the tall 
reeds with which the end of the lake is covered, we emerged in the clear open, and 
skirted the further side of the water until a small strait was gained, which led us 
into another lake, drained at the northern end into a vast swampy plain, covered 
entirely with tall rushes, excepting only in a few places, where bald patches expose 
the surface of the water, or where the main streams of the Ingézi and Luchuro val- 
leys cut a clear drain for themselves. . .. . 

‘* Bit by bit Rumanika became more interested in geography, and seemed highly 
ambitious of gaining a world-wide reputation through the medium of my pen, At 
his invitation we now crossed over the spur to the Ingézi Kagéra side, when, to sur- 
prise me, the canoes I had come up the lake in appeared before us. They had gone 
out of the lake at its northern end, paddled into and then up the Kagéra to where 
we stood, showing, by actual navigation, the connection of these highland lakes 
with the rivers which drain the various spurs of the Mountains of the Moon. The 
Kagéra was deep and dark, of itself a very fine stream, and, considering it was only 
one — and that, too, a minor one — of the various affluents which drain the moun- 
tain valleys into the Victoria Nyanza through the medium of the Kitangulé River, 
1 saw at once there must be water suflicient to make the Kitangulé a very powerful 
tributary to the lake,” 

The following is Stanley's description of the same lake and river: — 

“From Rumanika — that gentle and most sweet pagan, whom I found more easy 
to convert to a geographer thantto a Christian — I obtained every assistance, by which 
I was enabled to explore thoroughly the singular body of water called Ingézi, which 
is a shallow lake five to ten and even fourteen miles wide, through which the Alex- 
andra Nile continues its resistless course with a depth of from forty to sixty feet. 

“*I was enabled, after continuing my journey from Rumanika’s, to obtain a pretty 
clear view of a good deal of the unexplored course of the Alexandra Nile” (Kageera). 

VOL. CXXIV.— NO, 256. 26 
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In this map the Kageera is called the Kitangulé or Luchiro, and 
Lake Kivo, Rusizi. Colonel Grant says : — 

“We observed that the waters of the Kitangule (Kageera) are accu- 
mulated from the Lakes Karague, Kageera, Kishakka, Ooyewgomah, and 
water from Utumbi. The river is beyond comparison the greatest body 
of water met with from the south of the Victoria Nyanza all round its 
western shore to its most northerly point, where the Nile was seen by 
Speke to make its exit from the lake; it reminded me, when ferrying it, 
of the Hooghly ten miles above Calcutta.” 

After further description he goes on to point out, apparently as a 
reason why it should not be considered the Nile, that “it is one 
hundred and sixty miles distant by water from the point whence 
the Nile issues from its parent reservoir, the Lake Nyanza, at 
twenty-one miles north latitude.” 

In Mr. Stanley’s map Akenyara is expanded in its dimensions, 
and wedged in between the north end of Tanganyka and the south 
end of Albert Nyanza, which is brought a degree and a half too 
far south. The intervening distance is thus reduced to about one 
hundred and twenty miles, and this we know to be a wild moun- 
tainous region, with peaks ten thousand feet high. Speke’s and 
Grant's information,as we have shown, was to the effect that the 
Kageera had its origin in various lakes in these mountains, of 
which no doubt Akenyara is one; but that the latter is the great 
Nyanza Lake, which Mr. Stanley dignifies as a Nile source, is 
as improbable as his further assumption that it is connected by 
a channel ten miles long with Lake Kivo, which thus occupies a 
position almost due east of Tanganyka, instead of due north, and 
at a distance of only thirty miles from its northern end. Stanley 
seems unhesitatingly to believe a native report that the Rusizi 
flows from Akenyara through Kivo into Tanganyka on the one 
side, while the Kageera flows from the same lake into the Victoria 
Nyanza on the other. This is in the last degree improbable. 
Tanganyka must be at least two thousand feet below Akenyara, 
from which it is separated, according to Speke’s map, by the range 
of mountains which he calls the Mountains of the Moon. The 
same range would make it impossible for any river of the size 
delineated by Stanley, and which we presume he calls the Alex- 
andra, or some other Nile, to flow into Lake Akenyara from the 
west. Mr. Stanley gave us an admirable account of this region 
a year ago, in a letter dated April, 1876,* where he casually 





* New York Herald, August 12, 1876. 
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mentions Akenyara as a lake thirty miles by twenty, and entirely 
confirms Speke’s and Grant’s accounts of the drainage of this range. 
He has never revisited the scene of his exploration since then, 
and why we should now be favored, as a sort of second thought, 
with a map and a theory which are both so improbable, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine, unless it be that each letter he sends home must 
contain a discovery. If Mr. Stanley is made the victim of many 
more of these sensational triumphs, his reputation as a geographer, 
which, if it is let alone, will stand very high, must inevitably be 
ruined. First we have the Shimeeyu as the source of the Nile 
discovered by Stanley in 1875; now we have the Kageera source, 
discovered in 1876, and it is to be supposed that as the public 
demand for Nile sources increases, Mr. Stanley will be called upon 
to supply them. The effect of all this must be inevitably to 
inspire an amount of distrust in that gentleman’s work which 
is not deserved. He runs the risk of being converted, in spite 
of himself, from an excellent and conscientious traveller into 
a geographical charlatan, and we have too much respect for his 
many great qualities and high merit as an explorer to wish to 
see such a fate befall him. It is certainly not by distorting or 
magnifying his achievements beyond all recognition that an ap- 
preciation of them can best be forced upon the scientific world. 
Mr. Stanley may rest assured that he will win laurels as an ex- 
plorer just in the degree in which he can forget he is a corre- 
spondent ; if, instead of sending home crude or sensational theories, 
with imaginary maps, he retained his facts and his information 
until he had an opportunity of consulting the authorities he has 
forgotten to take with him, he would reflect far more credit, not 
only on himself, but upon those whose enterprise and liberality 
have secured to the cause of geographical science his valuable 
services. Meantime we cannot adopt either his geography or his 
nomenclature until he has visited the region he has mapped. 
Ignoring, then, as utterly improbable, the hypothesis of Stanley’s 
large “Alexandra Nyanza,” and assuming it to be a lake of the 
dimensions assigned to it by Speke, we find the region which 
intervenes between the Tanganyka and the Albert and Vic- 
toria Nyanza to be a mountainous tract, apparently volcanic, 
with a chain of lofty peaks, called by Speke “Lune Montes,” 
rising to a height of from ten to thirteen or fourteen thousand feet. 
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We learn from Stanley that on one of these, Gambaragaré, lying 
almost under the equator, snow is often seen, while the slopes 
of Mfumbiro, which attains an elevation of ten thousand feet, 
give rise, according to Speke, to the Kageera. Imbedded in the 
lower spurs of this range, to the northwest, lies that singular lake, 
Albert Nyanza. It was surveyed last year by Mr. Gessi, and 
found to be one hundred and forty miles long by fifty broad. Mr. 
Gessi states that the lake is bounded on the south by great trees, 
and that in that portion the water is only leg-deep, and that it 
is bounded on the west by high mountains and great forests. A 
remarkable discrepancy exists between the observations of Mr. 
Gessi and Mr. Stanley, who reached the lake from Rumanika’s, but 
was unable to do anything towards its exploration ; he struck the 
lake at a point about thirty miles to the south of the “leg-deep” 
swamp Which stopped Gessi’s exploration, and induced him to sup- 
pose that he had reached its limits in that direction. Whether 
Mr. Stanley found a new lake which he supposed was the Albert 
Nyanza, or whether that lake expanded again after being appar- 
ently choked by the “ Ambatch” forest described by Gessi, and 
which may possibly turn out to be Speke’s island of Gasi, is a 
point which still remains to be cleared up. Under any circum- 
stances the functions of the Albert Nyanza in the Nile basin are no 
longer in doubt. It is clear that the opinion expressed by Captain 
Speke fifteen years ago, that this lake cannot be considered a 
“source,” but is a backwater, has now been fully confirmed; it is 
evidently a cleft in the mountains, into the northern end of which 
the Nile has emptied itself, and then leaves it a few miles from the 
point of ingress. Surrounded by precipitous cliffs, it receives no 
large affluents, and adds nothing to the volume of the Nile, while 
the Ambatch swamp of Gessi would lead to the hypothesis that 
it was gradually silting up at its southern end. Colonel Grant, in 
a speech recently made at the Royal Geographical Society, strongly 
supports this view :— 


“ He thought Captain Speke was quite right in regarding the Albert 
Nyanza as merely a backwater of the Nile, formed by the flood-waters 
from the Victoria Nyanza, filling the plain, and then descending in full 
stream to Gondokoro. That this was the case was proved by the fact 
that, on reaching Gondokoro two months after seeing the river in 
high flood below the Victoria Nyanza, Speke and he found that the 
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water had not then got down so far as Gondokoro. It must therefore 
have been retained in the Albert Nyanza as a backwater, or as an 
enlargement of the Nile at this particular spot, for the Albert does not 
add any perceptible quantity of water to the Nile, which flows from the 
Albert Nyanza.” 


Sir Samuel Baker, who discovered this lake in 1864, while ex- 
pressing a slightly different view, pays the following handsome 
tribute to Captain Speke’s memory and services in a letter ad- 
dressed by him to the President of the Royal Geographical Society 
last year: — 

“ My definition of the two lakes of the Nile was as follows: ‘ihe Vic- 
toria gathers all the waters on the eastern side and sheds them into 
the northern extremity of the Albert ; while the latter, from its charac- 
ter and position, is the direct channel of the Nile, which receives all 
waters that belong to the equatorial Nile basin. Thus the Victoria is 
the first source, but from the Albert the river issues at once as the 
Great White Nile. 

“T have always considered that if Speke had not assisted me by the 
gift of his invaluable map when at Gondokoro, I should never have 
succeeded in the discovery of the Albert Nyanza. He was wonderfully 
correct in the information that he obtained, and the great success of 
the present is a result entirely due to the pioneers Speke and Grant, 
who first opened the road to the Nile sources.” 


That the-river which Speke saw leaving Lake Nyanza at the 
Ripon Falls, and which entered the Albert Nyanza at Magungo, 
was the Nile, was put beyond all question by his voyage from the 
lake to the Kuruma Falls; after tracing it to Urondogani, he was 
obliged to leave its banks to avoid a hostile tribe, striking it again 
at Mrooli, about eighty miles lower down. This portion was de- 
scended by Colonel Long, the year before last, who in consequence 
of this very moderate achievement also, like Mr. Stanley, puts in 
his claim to be a discoverer of a Nile source. He found that the 
Nile widened at one spot to a reedy lake about twenty-five miles 
long by ten or fifteen broad, to which he gave the name of Lake 
Ibrahim Pasha; therefore, in a work which he has recently pub- 
lished, he exclaims: “ The question of the Nile sources is now no 
longer one of Caput Nili querere ; the problem of remote ages has 
been finally solved. The Lakes Victoria, Ibrahim, and Albert, act- 
ing as great basins of the equatorial watershed, and fed by perpet- 
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ual equatorial rains, constitute with their affluents the sowrces of the 
Nile.” The exact value of Lake Ibrahim in this connection will 
be best appreciated by a reference to its exact size upon the map. 
We are reminded, when we are asked to consider Lakes Akenyara 
and Ibrahim Pasha as Nile sources, of old Dr. Livingstone’s 
words : “ Some seem to feel that their own importance in the com- 
munity is enhanced by an imaginary connection with a discovery 
or discoverer of the Nile sources, and are only too happy to figure, 
if only in a minor part, as theoretical discoverers, —a theoretical 
discovery being a contradiction in terms.” 

Colonel Long distinguished himself so very much by his cour- 
age in an encounter with the natives on this lake, that it is a pity 
he did not rest rather on his laurels as a soldier than as a solver of 
“ Nile mysteries” which had ceased to exist. Since then an Ital- 
ian explorer, Carlo Piaggia, has made an exploration from Mrooli, 
and discovered a lake which he calls Lake Capechu, which he 
found to be fifty miles long. In the very able and exhaustive anal- 
ysis of recent African exploration contained in Chief Justice Daly’s 
last address to the American Geographical Society, the learned 
President, in alluding to this lake, says that Colonel Long had 
received a telegram announcing this discovery, and reporting that 
Piaggia found two rivers flowing into the lake from the northeast. 
Colonel Long felt no doubt that this lake was the same he had 
discovered, and “supposes the two rivers to be the Asua and the 
Sobat.” This monstrous proposition the Chief Justice evidently 
did not think it worth while to dispute, and we feel disposed to 
follow his wise example. A glance at the map will show the Asua 
River more than a hundred miles north of Lake Ibrahim, flowing 
away to the Nile, while the more distant Sobat beyond the limits 
of our map rises in the Galla country and enters the Nile about 
six hundred miles still farther away. How these rivers could be 
made to reverse their currents and flow in exactly the opposite 
direction to that which nature had assigned to them, is another of 
those mysteries of which the Nile basin seems so prolific. 

Colonel Long, like his brother explorer Stanley, had evidently 
forgotten to take any guide-books with him, and was in entire igno- 
rance of what former explorers had done; he gives us an account 
of a short cruise on Lake Victoria Nyanza, in which he remarks: 
“ Knowing that the lake had never been visited by either Speke or 
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Grant, and that the map of the former was purely imaginative, 
made on the report of the natives, I was convinced that the lake 
had not the width given it by Speke. The consciousness that I 
was the only white man who had ever been upon the lake deter- 
mined me on the following morning to make every effort to cross 
to the other side.” We do not believe Colonel Long deliberately 
intended to produce the false impression which this passage is 
calculated to convey, but it displays an amount of ignorance which 
seriously impairs the value of the rest of his narrative. Had he 
read Captain Speke’s book, “ What led to the Discovery of the 
Source of the Nile,” he would have seen described “ the vast ex- 
panse of pale blue waters of the Nyanza which burst upon my 
gaze. The distant sea-line of the north horizon was defined in 
the calm atmosphere between the north and west points of the 
compass.” This was when Speke first stood on the southern 
shore of the lake, in August, 1858. At that time he remained 
a week, examining and collecting information concerning it, to 
which he devotes thirty pages of his book, and became convinced it 
was the Nile source. Had Colonel Long ever read Captain Grant’s 
“Walk across Africa,” he would have found that officer four years 
later standing on the western shore, one hundred and fifty miles 
from the scene above described, and enthusiastically exclaiming : — 


“The now famous Victoria Nyanza, when seen for the first time, ex- 
panding in all its majesty, excited our wonder and admiration. Even 
the listless Wanyamuezi come to have a look at its waters stretching 
over ninety degrees of the horizon. The Seedees were in raptures with 
it, fancying themselves looking upon the ocean which surrounds their 
island home of Zanzibar, and I made a sketch dotting it with imaginary 
steamers and ships riding at anchor in the bay. On its shores are 
beautiful bays made by wooded tongues of lowland running into the lake, 
with very often a rounded detached island at their apices... . . In 
the distance large boats paddled along from the mainland to the islands 
of Sesseh. One of five planks sewn together, having four cross-bars as 
seats, was brought to convey me to Uganda, but after four of us had got 
into it with loads, the craft was so cranky that such a voyage would 
have been madness, the water streaming in.” 


Finally, had Colonel Long consulted a third book on this same 
lake,* he would have found that, so far from being the first white 





* Journal of Discovery of the Source of the Nile, 
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man on its waters, Captain Speke spent six days cruising about its 
northern shore with King Mtesa in canoes, and he would doubt- 
less, in the face of all this testimony to the contrary, have hesi- 
tated before stating in his first report, as the result of his survey 
of the Nyanza, that it was only twelve miles in width! “The 
subsequent exploration of Stanley,” he now explains, “in April, 
1875, ten months after, has proved that the land, which gave me 
the impression of a coast-line, was in fact a chain of islands, of 
which the lake is full” Colonel Long announces that he is going 
to publish another book to be called “ Notes of Travel and Explo- 
ration of the River Juba,” on the strength of his having beeh the 
first white man who ever “explored that unknown” river for a 
distance of one hundred and fifty miles. Before doing so, we 
would advise him to consult the notes of that distinguished and 
lamented traveller Baron von der Decken, who ascended the same 
river for about three hundred and fifty miles; he will thus avoid 
similar doubtful or superfluous discoveries. 

As Colonel Gordon has now established a chain of military 
posts all along the Upper Nile from Gondokoro to the shores of 
the Victoria Nyanza, at the Ripon Falls, and as every inch of the 
Nile has now been examined from this point to the sea, we trust 
we have got to the end of Nile mysteries and Nile problems. The 
region which Speke, Grant, and Baker were the first to explore is 
now annexed to Egypt, and is being traversed in various directions 
both by foreigners and intelligent Egyptian officers, —a steamer 
is on Lake Albert Nyanza, and another will doubtless soon be 
launched on the Victoria Nyanza,— King Mtesa, who, since he 
first saw Speke and Grant, has been visited by Stanley, Linant de 
Bellefonds, and Long, has doubtless extended his hospitality to 
later travellers; for, as Colonel Grant remarked at a late meeting 
of the Geographical Society, there is now postal communication to 
his capital from London, and “Cook’s tickets” may soon be issued 
to the Albert Nyanza in seventy-five days, within which limits it 
was stated by Colonel Gordon to be possible now to reach it. The 
prospect of these tourists making new discoveries of Nile sources, 
and multiplying their “Nyanzas” upon us, with royal prefixes 
attached, is somewhat alarming. We should be disposed rather to 
suggest the Niam Niam country and the Pygmy race as a more 
attractive subject of investigation, but even here the novelty has 
somewhat worn off. 
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Since the days when Petherick first returned with the exagger- 
ated accounts of his explorations in that then unknown region, it 
has been visited by Schweinfurth, Miani, Peney, Piaggia, Long, 
and Marno, amongst whom Schweinfurth shines conspicuously as 
one of the most accurate, painstaking, and conscientious of savans. 
Not only have his explorations extended farther than those of 
other travellers, but his discovery of the Welle River is a most 
important and interesting topographical feature, as we shall pres- 
ently show. The investigations of Chippendae, Watson, Kemp, 
and Gessi show that the Nile is navigable for steamers for one 
hundred and twenty miles after it issues from Lake Albert Nyanza, 
to Duffli, where the rapids commence. It is hoped, however, that 
the Jey River, which leaves the lake at its northern outlet, may 
prove to be more navigable, as there can now be little doubt of its 
being a branch of the Nile. The theory of M. Marcette, the late 
Marquis de Compiegne, and others, that the Pygmy race of the 
Niam Niam country extends right across Africa to the Gaboon 
where they were seen by M. du Chaillu, seems to us highly im- 
probable. It is much more likely that they are scattered tribes 
than that they extend as a solid race for more than twelve hun- 
dred miles. Whoever should undertake and successfully accom- 
plish this journey, and trace the Welle to its mouth, would solve 
the only African mystery remaining; for while the source of the 
Congo would be a most interesting subject of exploration, Cam- 
eron’s late journey has proved that it is no longer a mystery, as we 
shall now proceed to show. 

While historically the source of the Nile possessed a fascination 
in the eyes of the explorer which did not attach to the head-waters 
of the Congo, from a geographical point of view the origin of a 
river which was second only to the Amazon in magnitude was of 
the highest interest. The enormous volume of water which the 
Congo pours into the Atlantic, for it is about ten miles wide at its 
mouth, proved either that it drained a very great extent of country 
and might possibly have a very long course, or that it discharged 
the waters of an unusually rainy zone, and was probably lacustrine 
in its character. The latter has in fact proved to be the case. 
Livingstone, searching for the fountains of the Nile, stumbled upon 
those of the Congo, and in Lake Bangweolo discovered what will 
undoubtedly prove to be the principal source of that mighty river. 
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There is something pathetic in the tenacity with which he clung 
to the delusion that he was on the head-waters of the Nile, and 
in that sentence in his journal in which the evidence to the con- 
trary begins to force itself upon him, and he reluctantly acknowl- 
edges that he may be mistaken. “What a state of blessedness,” 
he says, “it would have been, had I possessed the dead certainty 
of the homceopathic persuasion, and as soon as I found the Lakes 
Bangweolo, Moero, and Kamolondo pouring out their waters down 
the great central valley, bellowed out, ‘ Hurra! Eureka!’ and gone 
home in firm and honest belief that I had settled it and no mis- 
take! Instead of that I am even now not at all ‘ cock-sure’ that I 
have not been following down what may, after all, be the Congo.” 
This seems only to have been an occasional doubt, however, for 
when Mr. Stanley returned from his first very enterprising and 
meritorious expedition, and brought us the welcome intelligence 
that he had found that veteran explorer at Ujiji, he brought with 
him also Livingstone’s theory that the lacustrine river, known as the 
Luapula, between the Lakes Bangweolo and Moero, and afterwards 
called by him Webb’s Lualaba, was the Nile. Those who con- 
tended at that time that this was impossible were called “ arm- 
chair geographers,” because they refused to abandon an early preju- 
dice in favor of rivers running down hill instead of mounting to 
higher elevations. It was known even then that the configura- 
tion of the country and the elevations of the Victoria and Tan- 
ganyka, which had already been™ taken, made it impossible for the 
Lualaba, which has since turned out to be twenty-four hundred 
feet below the level of the Victoria Nyanza, and eleven hundred 
feet below the Albert Nyanza, to flow into either of these lakes. 
Moreover, Cameron now finds the volume of the Lualaba at Ny- 
angwé to be five times greater by cubic feet measurement than 
that of the Nile at Gondokoro. From the notices which have ap- 
peared up to a late period of Mr. Stanley’s anticipations, it would 
seem that until he heard of Lake Akenyara, he still cherished the 
hope that the Lualaba might prove to be the Nile. Since the 
discovery of the Welle by Dr. Schweinfurth, it is now evident 
that the Lualaba, besides having to ascend two thousand feet and 
diminish in size, would have to cross that river at right angles 
in order to become the Nile. The Welle, which apparently rises in 
the Niam Niam country, flows due west, and Cameron thinks that 
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it may be the Lowa, of which he heard at Nyangwé, and which 
is an important affluent of the Congo ; but we believe that it will 
far more probably turn out to be the Ogowé. 

“The large affluents of the Congo,” says Cameron, “would ex- 
plain the comparatively small rise of the Congo at the coast, for 
since its enormous basin extends to both sides of the equator, some 
portion of it is always under the zone of rains, and therefore the 
supply to the main stream is nearly the same at all times, instead 
of varying, as is the case with tropical rivers whose basins lie com- 
pletely on one side of the equator.” It would still seem open to 
doubt to what extent the Upper Congo (Webb’s Lualaba) receives 
any of the waters of Lake Tanganyka by the Lukuga Creek dis- 
covered by Cameron. Mr. Stanley deserves the highest credit for 
the very careful and conscientious manner in which he has inves- 
tigated this interesting and curious point. The map which he has 
sent home of the Lukuga Creek, as the result of his personal exami- 
nation, is as valuable as the imaginary one of Akenyara is worth- 
less, and although we may not altogether accept his conclusions, 
and may question his theories in regard to the nature and origin 
of Lake Tanganyka, they are ingenious, and open a wide field 
of conjecture. Mr. Stanley is of opinion that Lake Tanganyka is 
gradually but steadily rising, and that, although it has never yet 
found an outlet by the Lukuga, as reported by Cameron, it will 
inevitably do so before long. It should be remembered that 
Cameron did not commit himself to the belief that this was a per- 
manent outlet. In a very able and exhaustive paper read by Mr. 
Clements Markham before the Royal Geographical Society two 
years ago, that gentleman discusses the question whether the out- 
flow by the Lukuga is permanent or temporary, and he thinks it 
highly possible that the outflow only takes place during a portion 
of the year. From the observation of former explorers we learn 
that “the lake varies from eight to ten feet between the end of the 
rainy and the end of the dry season, and the rivers become much 
diminished in size. The current flows from south to north during 
two thirds of the year, from February to November, and to the 
south from November to February, when evaporation is at its 
strongest at the southern end. Thus the flow of the current is due 
to causes connected with the course of the seasons and winds, and 
is not influenced by the position of the outlet.” Captain Burton, 
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who, with Speke, was its first discoverer, in the best description 
which has ever been given us of this lake, devotes a long chapter to 
its phenomena. He says: “ Wind currents are common. Within 
a few hours a stream will be traversed setting strongly to the east, 
and crossed by a southerly or southwesterly current. High gales 
in certain localities where the waves set upon a flush shore, drive 
the water fifteen to twenty feet beyond the usual mark. This cir- 
cumstance may partly explain the Arabs’ belief in the regular ebb 
and flow, which Eastern travellers declare they have observed upon 
Tanganyka.”* Stanley bases his belief that the Lukuga has never 
yet been an outlet on the fact that he found four or five feet of 
water on the beach where Cameron drew up his canoe, and that 
the current of the Lukuga was running towards and not away from 
the lake, as described by Cameron. The one-and-a-half knot cur- 
rent, which convinced the latter that the Lukuga was an effluent 
and not an affluent of Tanganyka, Stanley ascribes to the effect 
of an easterly wind on the occasion of his visit. If, when Stanley 
saw the Lukuga, it was not running out of the Tanganyka, a for- 
tiori, he supposes it could not have been doing so when Cameron 
saw it two years previously, and when the lake was apparently 
five feet lower. In reply to this we would observe, that the 
account of the increase of depth of water on the beach was derived 
from native sources, which might have been erroneous, but even 
if they were not, the displacement of the shores might have been 
due to the influences described by Captain Burton and other 
travellers. Cameron says the wind was “in his teeth” when 
ascending the creek, so that the current must have been against 
the wind, and he gives more than a fathom of water on the 
shallowest part of the bar, whereas Stanley gives a depth only of 
from two to five feet. This would show the lake to have been 
higher when Cameron was there than on the occasion of Stanley’s 
visit. Indeed, if the calculations of the latter are correct, that it 
rises about two and a half feet a year, he must have seen the lake 
forty-five feet higher than it was when it was discovered by 
Burton and Speke, which is extremely improbable. The real 
explanation of the condition of this outlet, when observed by 
Stanley, is evidently to be found in the fact that the lake was 
lower than it had been, instead of higher, that it occasionally over- 











* Lake Regions of Central Africa, by Captain Richard Burton. 
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flows, and that this overflow has cut the gorge in the Kivanja 
Ridge, through which the Luindi flows; in other words, that the 
Congo is fed from time to time from Tanganyka will, we think, 
turn out to be the case. This cutting of twelve hundred feet in the 
Kivanji Range is difficult to account for on any other hypothesis. 
“The mud and ooze, with the papyrus of the Mitwansi,” says Mr. 
Stanley, “is too feeble an obstacle to resist the rising floods re- 
ceived each year by the Tanganyka, while there is a steep slope at 
the western end ready to receive the surplus water. The conse- 
quence will be that five years hence, perhaps a little later, an efflu- 
ent will be formed of magnitude and force, for the fiat of nature has 
gone forth to the Tanganyka, ‘Thus high shalt thou rise and no 
higher.” This fiat we believe to have been issued and obeyed by 
Lake Tanganyka many thousands of years ago. Lieutenant Cam- 
eron proved this lake to be about one hundred miles longer than 
had heretofore been supposed. Livingstone’s Lake Liemba turns 
out to be its lower section, while its direction, instead of being 
from north to south, is from northwest to southeast. Of all the 
lakes yet discovered, there is no more remarkable or interesting 
object than this gigantic rift in the country extending for three 
hundred and twenty-nine miles in length with a breadth of from 
ten to fifteen miles and of unknown depth. Cameron counted 
ninety-six rivers and streams flowing into it upon the shores he 
surveyed, and this does not include those of the upper half of the . 
lake, while it is now proved that there is only one temporary and 
uncertain outlet. 

With Livingstone’s last journals fresh in the memory of our 
readers, we need not recapitulate his discoveries, more especially 
as no enterprising traveller has yet invaded his territory for the 
purpose of appropriating them. To him belongs the honor of 
having first crossed Africa between the tropics, when all we knew 
of the region were the vague accounts of one or two Portuguese 
traders. He first revealed to us the majestic falls of the Zambesi, 
showed our missionaries the way to the unknown lakes of Shire 
and Nyassa, and is still the sole explorer of that singular lacustrine 
region through which the Congo flows, rising in Lake Bangweolo, 
and so through Lake Moero, till it joins the other branch which 
flows through the Lake Kassali of Cameron. It may be said of 
Livingstone, that no man ever contributed so large an unknown por- 
tion of the earth’s surface to the cause of geography, while his 
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unvarying benevolence and gentleness have left him a reputation 
among the savage tribes of Africa as remarkable as that which he 
has achieved among his own countrymen for undaunted courage 
and indomitable perseverance. For information regarding that 
still more lately explored region which Lieutenant Cameron’s jour- 
ney has opened up to us, we commend our readers to the admira- 
bly executed edition of that officer’s work, which Messrs. Harper 
have just brought out in this country, in which they will find his 
unparalleled achievement narrated with a simplicity and modesty 
that carries its own best evidence with it. There can be no doubt 
that Lieutenant Cameron’s success was largely due to the singular 
forbearance he manifested in his treatment of the natives under 
circumstances often of the greatest provocation. We are unable to 
do more than glance at the work of other explorers. If we have 
said nothing of that illustrious band of German savans who have 
followed in the footsteps of Denham, Clapperton, and Mungo 
Park, in the region about Lake Tchad, it is not because they have 
not placed themselves in the front rank of African explorers, 
Barth, Overweg, Vogel, Nachtigall, Rohlfs, are all honored names 
among geographers, while on the west coast Du Chaillu, De Com- 
piegne, Gandy, Giisfeldt, Winwood Reade, and others, have endeav- 
ored, but with comparatively little success, to make an impression. 
It is a singular fact that no one has succeeded in ascending the 
Congo from the mouth to the point reached by Captain Tuckey in 
1816. Monsieur Marche and Dr. Lenz, a German explorer, are 
now on the Ogowé, and report, that they find that river, at a dis- 
tance of four hundred and fifty miles from its mouth, to be six 
hundred yards across. Dr. Pogge, another German explorer, who has 
returned home after having made a journey from Loando to Mos- 
sumbu, starts the new theory that the Lualaba of Cameron and 
Livingstone is the Ogowé, and that the Kassabi is the Congo. In 
spite of this idea being confirmed by a Portuguese traveller, whose 
name is not given, we feel no doubt that the Kassabi is only one of 
the feeders of the Congo, of which the Lualaba is the parent 
stream, and that the Ogowé, which is clearly a river of the first 
magnitude, will be found to have its origin in Schweinfurth’s 
Welle. 

On the east coast Hildebrand is pushing through by way of 
Mount Kenia for the Victoria Nyanza, while the Italian expedi- 
tion under the Marquis Antinori is making for the same point 
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through the Galla country. On Lake Nyassa some fifteen or twenty 
white persons are established with a steamer, by means of which 
it has been surveyed by Mr. Young, and found to extend far to the 
north of what was supposed. Mr. Price has found it practicable 
to take bullocks to the Tanganyka, and the day may not be remote 
when a line of telegraph may extend from Cairo to the Cape of 
Good Hope, by way of these lakes, to be followed by a system of 
internal water communication which may unite the Nile with the 
Zambesi. An international commission, under the Presidency of 
His Majesty, the King of the Belgians, has been organized for the 
establishment of posts, from which exploratory expeditions may 
be made, and by means of which that curse of Africa, the interior 
slave-trade, may be suppressed. 

If we have dwelt especially upon the achievements of Speke, 
Livingstone, and Cameron, it is because they have unquestionably 
eclipsed those of all other discoverers, nor is it possible for any 
subsequent traveller to wrest from the first-named explorer the 
imperishable honor of having solved the mystery of the Nile, 
and discovered not merely the lake from which it first issues as a 
mighty stream, but the water-system which supplies this great 
reservoir. Those who apply themselves to the ungrateful task of 
appropriating the laurels which have been won by others will find 
that there is too powerful a sense of justice in the world, and too 
keen an appreciation of heroic effort, to permit any such unworthy 
attempt to succeed. It is of the utmost importance that those 
who are engaged in these arduous undertakings should be sustained 
by the consciousness that the public, especially interested in them, 
and competent accurately to value their work, will jealously pro- 
tect their reputation, even though the exploits which they achieve 
are modestly recorded, and they are denied the privilege, if priv- 
ilege it can be called, of exaggerated journalistic glorification. 
Meantime it would be as well for the African explorer to remem- 
ber that the problems which he may be called upon to solve are 
as much humanitarian as geographical. His should be the task 
to introduce an influence which may rescue the country from the 
scourge of slavery under which it is suffering, and to develop its 
moral and material resources without substituting for the vices 
and cruelties which afflict it those which are incidental to the 
civilization to which he himself belongs. 

LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
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Art. V.—Sovun. AND SUBSTANCE. 


Science thus far may be said to have dealt exclusively with 
the world of the senses. Concerning things which can be seen, 
touched, weighed, and measured, it has accumulated an immense 
store of information. By the aid of the telescope it has sounded 
the depths of the starry universe, and with the microscope it has 
examined the minutest forms of insect life. It has computed the 
bulk of the planets, the dimensions of the ultimate atoms of mat- 
ter, and the length of the waves of light. It analyses the compo- 
sition of the sun as it does that of the food we eat, and explains 
with equal clearness the tides of the ocean and the circulation of 
the blood. But of the vast inner world with which the soul is 
immediately concerned, it has as yet discovered nothing. Our 
knowledge of the realm of thought and emotion is no greater than 
was that of Plato and Aristotle, and the term metaphysics is now, 
as it always has been, a synonyme for baseless speculation. 
The result is, that multitudes utterly deny the existence of any- 
thing within and above sensible matter, and refer all mental 
action to modifications of the bodily organs, while the belief of 
others in regard to the subject is rather an inherited superstition 
than a conviction of reason. Is there any hope that this ignorance 
may be dispelled, and a way be found out of the darkness which 
surrounds us ? 

In considering this question we ought to bear in mind that it 
is only a comparatively short time since science, as we now have 
it, emerged from chaos. Two hundred and fifty years ago all the 
university professors in Christendom were teaching that the speed 
of falling bodies was proportioned to their weight, and that the 
shape of substances floating in liquids was the cause of their buoy- 
ancy. The rising of water in a pump was attributed to Nature’s 
abhorrence of a vacuum, and the upward course of smoke to the 
aspiration of fire for the sun. The Copernican system of astron- 
omy was the subject of hot debate, and its final acceptance far 
from assured. The nature of light, electricity, and magnetism was 
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unknown, and chemistry was only an amusement or a means of 
imposture. The immense progress we have since made is owing 
to the adoption of the analytic instead of the synthetic method of 
investigation, — the system of ascertaining the facts first and then 
drawing conclusions from them, instead of first constructing a 
theory and thence inferring the facts. Whenever a similar course 
is commenced and pursued in reference to the nature and opera- 
tions of the soul, we may possibly get some accurate knowledge 
respecting them. At present our men of science decline to con- 
sider whatever they cannot subject to mechanical investigation, 
and either explain away or flatly deny phenomena which, treated 
in a more philosophical spirit, might put them on the track of 
important discoveries. 

Not that there is any lack of zeal in examining the organs by 
which the soul operates. The press teems with books detailing 
at length all sorts of experiments, many of them so cruel as to 
have provoked popular indignation, which have been undertaken 
for the purpose of ascertaining how the brain and nerves are con- 
structed and discharge their functions. Frogs, rabbits, dogs, cats, 
pigeons, monkeys, and even human beings have had their skulls 
cut open, and been carved and tortured in various ways in order to 
find out the nature and processes of mental action. Some of the 
results obtained are valuable, and all of them may eventually prove 
so, but the most that has yet been determined is that when the 
soul acts the body is affected, and that when the body is affected 
in certain ways, the soul experiences certain sensations. But how 
the two things are related is still a mystery. Professor Tyndall 
remarked, nine years ago: “ Granted that a definite thought and a 
definite molecular action in the brain occur simultaneously, we do 
not possess the intellectual organ, nor apparently any rudiment of 
the organ, which would enable us to pass, by a process of reason- 
ing, from the one to the other. They appear together, but we do 
not know why.”* Mr. John Fiske says: “ We know of mind only 
as a group of activities which are never exhibited to us except 
through the medium of motions of matter.” + And the very latest 
treatise on the brain tells us that “we may succeed in determin- 
ing the exact nature of the molecular changes which occur in the 





* Address delivered at Norwich, August 19, 1868. 
+ The Unseen World, and other Essays. 
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brain-cells when a sensation is experienced, but this will not bring 
us one whit nearer the explanation of what constitutes the ulti- 
mate nature of sensation. The one is objective and the other sub- 
jective, and neither can be expressed in terms of the other.” * 
Science thus confesses itself battled when it attempts to pass the 
limits of physical demonstration, and declares its inability to ex- 
plain the nature of the soul. 

sut may it not be that this inability has been conceded without 
reason, and that, reversing the experience of the Indian in the 
legend, our scientific inquirers have assumed that to be an imagi- 
nary phantom which, after all, is a real substance? It is true that 
metaphysicians have for ages denied to mind the possession of any 
qualities common to or resembling those of matter, and have thus 
deprived it of every attribute of substantial existence, but theirs is 
a purely unsupported dictum. The little we know of the subject 
indicates rather the contrary of their teaching, and points to the 
conclusion that mind, while differing from what is usually called 
matter, has enough in common with it to render it a subject of 
scientific investigation. 

All the revelations of science go to demonstrate the unity of 
creation, and the arrangement of its various kingdoms into an or- 
ganic whole, with intermediate gradations, by which one kingdom 
passes insensibly into another. The human frame itself is com- 
posed of organisms of various degrees of fineness, from the delicate 
substances of the brain down to hard and almost lifeless bone, and 
they are interwoven one with another in the most marvellous man- 
ner. All animals are like man in structure and physiological 
functions. Vegetables resemble animals in various respects. They 
have, in a modified way, an arrangement of parts, and a digestion, 
circulation, and respiration like that of animals. Minerals spon- 
taneously crystallize into forms emulating those of vegetables. 
They make up the substance of vegetable matter, and through it 
help to compose the animal frame. Nor was it an altogether un- 
reasonable fancy which saw in this great globe itself, with its cease- 
less motion and flux and reflux of forces, a living animal. The 
evaporation of its waters, their descent in snow and rain, and their 
return in countless brooks and rivers to the ocean, are the circula- 
tion of its blood; the winds that sweep over it are its breath of 








* Ferrier, Functions of the Brain, Chap. XI. 
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life ; and the silent decay and renewal which go on upon its sur- 
face, its waste and digestion. The distinction again between solids, 
liquids, and gases is one of degree, and not of kind. A little more 
or a little less heat is all that makes the difference between them, 
and matter is constantly passing from one of these forms into an- 
other. The forces of nature, too, we now know to be but modifica- 
tions of one common force — heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
and chemical affinity being mutually interconvertible. The waves 
of air which produce sound are paralleled on the one side by the 
circles which a stone makes when thrown into still water, and on 
the other by the vibrations of an invisible medium which reaches 
to the stars, and constitutes the vehicle of light. The phenomena 
of electricity, magnetism, and gravitation point to the existence of 
a yet subtler fluid, the characteristics of which are still undis- 
covered. Since, therefore, the whole universe, as seen by the aid 
of science, reveals a common plan, it is unreasonable to draw the 
line at a particular point and say that here that plan ends and 
something distinctly different begins its sway. Is it not more 
philosophical to conclude that the world beyond the grasp of the 
physical senses resembles that within it, that the soul is like the 
body in construction and operation, and that it is affected by agen- 
cies similar to those by which the body is affected, than to suppose 
everything of a spiritual nature to be so completely discriminated 
from the rest of creation that we can form no conception of it ? 

In this, as in many other cases, the instincts of mankind are 
truer than the refinements of education. The languages of all 
nations, ancient and modern, attest the fact that mind, so far from 
having no likeness to matter, may be thought of and described as 
if it were matter. We speak of the feelings of the soul as we do 
of those of the body, of mental sight and hearing, of grasping and 
weighing arguments, of being touched and hurt, wearied and re- 
freshed, weak and strong, in soul as in body, of spiritual motion 
upward and downward, forward and backward, of warm and cold 
affections, of hardness and softness of character, of bitter, sweet, 
sharp, and blunt words, and so on through the whole list of material 
qualities. All the phrases by which we attempt to convey to 
others intellectual ideas are taken from material images, and with- 
out such help conversation on any but the lowest topics would be 
impossible. It will, of course, be objected that these are mere fig- 
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ures of speech from which no scientific conclusion ought to be 
drawn ; but their universal and spontaneous adoption is a fact 
which science has no right to neglect. It is inconceivable that 
these forms of expression should have obtained such general cur- 
rency, if mankind had not recognized their appropriateness. 
Individual thinkers have, at rare intervals, perceived this resem- 
blance between matter and mind, and attempted to make a prac- 
tical use of it. Spinoza, long ago, declared that “the order and 
connection of ideas is the same as the order and connection of 
things,” * and he announced as his purpose: “I shall treat of the 
nature and strength of the affections, and of the power of the mind 
over them, in the same way that I have already treated of God 
and the mind; and I shall consider human actions and appetites 
exactly as if the questions were concerning lines, planes, and 
bodies.” + In following out the principle, he fails to satisfy the 
understanding, because he was little instructed in the natural sci- 
ences, and because he identifies matter with mind in a way that 
contradicts our consciousness. A century after Spinoza was born, 
Swedenborg took up the same idea. He had the advantage over 
Spinoza of as thorough a scientific education as was attainable in 
his time. He knew astronomy, chemistry, mineralogy, physics, 
natural history, and, last but not least, he was a diligent student 
of anatomy and physiology. In a little essay on the mechanism 
of the intercourse between the soul and the body, which he pub- 
lished m 1734, he lays down the proposition that the soul is sub- 
ject to mechanical and geometrical laws; and he expresses the 
hope, that with the aid of known facts concerning the human 
body and its parts, as well as those concerning the operations of 
the soul, he may arrive at sure conclusions respecting “the geom- 
etry and mechanism of this most perfect entity.” Ten years later 
he published the fruits of his labors in a work entitled “The 
Economy of the Animal Kingdom.” By reasoning and deductions 
from anatomy and physiology, he attempted to show that the soul 
is an organized substance, constituting the inmost of the body, and 
weaving upon itself, out of successively coarser and coarser ele- 
ments, the whole human frame. Perceiving, too, the analogy of 
sound to light, he went on to infer the existence both of a subtle 





* Ethics, Part II. Prop. VII. t Ibid., Part I1I., Preface. 
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magnetic ether, by the vibrations of which the organism next above 
the external senses is affected, and of still other and finer ethers 
serving to communicate with still more recondite sensory faculties. 
The prosecution of his researches was cut short by what he alleged 
to be an actual experience of the realities of the inner world, and 
a religious mission founded upon it; so that his subsequent pro- 
ductions belong to another domain than that of science. No one 
since seems to have taken up the thread he dropped, but in the 
hands of a competent explorer it may yet be made useful. 

The simple fact that the body yields, as we know it does, 
to the soul, and is used as its instrument, goes to show that 
there is a community of nature between them. A man is sitting 
quietly in a chair, and it occurs to him that it would be pleasant 
to read a book which lies on the table at his side. He accord- 
ingly reaches out his hand, takes the book, opens it, directs his 
eyes to the printed page, receives the impression of the words, 
through the retina, on the brain, and, finally, translates those words 
into ideas. The physiologist explains all the steps of the opera- 
tion, from the first motion of the muscles to the final modification 
of the brain-cells, and there, as we have seen, he stops. But he 
admits that behind the muscles and the brain there is something, 
not muscle nor brain, which is the real actor in the business. It 
is plain that this something must be a real thing, and it is equally 
plain that it could not affect the body, did it not possess in com- 
mon with it a certain degree of substantiality. A mere abstrac- 
tion could not set in motion ever so fine a tissue or fibre, any more 
than a summer breeze could waft away a granite bowlder. 

What is thus true of voluntary actions is equally true of emo- 
tions, such as sorrow, joy, anger, and the like. Intelligence of 
some sad event, for example, is conveyed to a person in a state 
of perfect composure. Straightway his face is distorted, tears gush 
from his eyes, and his lungs give forth sobs and cries. We can 
readily comprehend the various stages of the phenomenon from 
the impression of the sounds of the spoken words on the brain 
down to the spasmodic contractions of the muscles which produce 
the outward marks of grief; why should we hesitate to acknowl- 
edge that within is a real substance, undergoing corresponding 
modifications? The mere vibrations of the air made by the voice 
of the bearer of the tidings is not enough, by itself, to account for 
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what we see; otherwise, it would equally follow the utterance of 
his message in an unknown language. The soul has to receive 
the news and be affected by it before the emotion which the body 
exhibits can be manifested. Why is not a thing capable of such 
action, and of such control of the body as real and substantial as 
the body itself? All other emotions, likewise, have their appro- 
priate methods of bodily expression, which everybody instantly 
recognizes and interprets as indicating mental and not physical 
conditions. Habitual states of the mind produce habitual states 
of the countenance, from which we do not hesitate to infer mental 
character, thus instinctively treating the body as the outward sign 
of an inner reality. 

Less familiar, but still quite common, are examples of the 
influence of the soul, not merely over the actions, but also over 
the internal organs of the body. When our attention is deeply 
interested, we involuntarily hold the breath, and a sudden shock 
of fear will stop the beating of the heart. Shame and anger send 
the blood in a hot flush to the cheek, while fear blanches it with 
pallor and bedews the forehead with cold perspiration. Vexation 
will arrest the digestion, and, if prolonged, produce a permanent 
dyspepsia, while pleasant company and cheerful conversation at 
a meal promote the assimilation of food. And the general effect of 
states of the mind on bodily health is so well known to physi- 
cians, that travel, change of scene, and amusement are frequently 
prescribed by them as remedies for diseases which no drugs can 
cure. It seems little less than absurd to contend that so much 
power can be wielded by a thing utterly'unsubstantial. 

Indeed, one of the most instructive branches of modern physi- 
ology is what is called in scientific parlance the power of the 
imagination in producing and curing bodily ailments. Medical 
books are full of cases of this kind, and, as more attention is 
paid to the subject, many more will probably be noted. That 
pain is often caused by seeing suffering in others, and nausea by 
the sight or smell of food or drink which has previously occa- 
sioned it, is familiar to us all. <A fact of a still more extraor- 
dinary nature is narrated by a Scotch physician. A woman 
witnessed the amputation of three of the fingers of her child’s 


hand by a falling window-sash. The surgeon who was called in 
to dress the child’s wounds found the mother also in agony, and 
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on examination discovered that three of her fingers, corresponding 
to those injured in the child, were greatly swollen and inflamed. 
The next day they suppurated and had to be lanced, and sub- 
sequently they went through all the stages of recovery from a 
severe bruise.* Again, a story is related of a lady who saw a 
child, not her own, but of whom she was very fond, let go a heavy 
iron gate which it was passing in such a way that she thought its 
ankle would inevitably be crushed. Straightway she felt an 
intense pain in her own ankle, and, although the child escaped 
unhurt, the pain continued, and she had great difficulty in reach- 
ing home. On arriving there and taking off her stocking she 
found a large red ring, as if painted with red currant juice, around 
the ankle. By the next morning the whole foot was inflamed, 
and she was kept in bed by it many days. A French surgeon 
tells of another lady, whose mouth and lips suddenly became 
enormously swollen, merely from seeing a child pass the sharp 
blade of a knife between its lips, though without cutting*tthem. 
Analogous to these cases are those of the stigmata produced in 
pious nuns, whose thoughts have dwelt much on the wounds of 
the Saviour. Then we have instances of the hair turning per- 
fectly white from anxiety, and of fainting, paralysis, and even 
death, resulting from fear. It is said that a criminal was once 
experimented upon by pretending to bleed him to death, his eyes 
being bandaged and the sensation of flowing blood being imitated 
with warm water. After a short time he actually died of fright, 
although not a drop of his blood had been shed. That excessive 
joy also sometimes causes death is well attested, and its power, 
like that of grief, to produce fits of hysterics is abundantly known. 
Other complaints, such as rheumatism, cutaneous inflammation, 
jaundice, and dropsy, have also been the consequence of violent 
mental emotions. Anxiety on the part of a nursing mother will 
seriously impair the health of her babe, and in several instances 
death, even, has ensued to the child from taking the breast after 
the mother’s indulgence in an outburst of anger. On the other 
hand, the mind may be successfully employed to counteract 
morbid conditions of the body arising from extraneous causes. 
The record of the cures wrought years ago by Perkins’s metallic 


* Carpenter's Physiology, § 836. Dr. Carpenter vouches for the occurrence. 
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tractors contains numerous instances where, from merely believ- 
ing in the efficacy of the instruments, though they were not 
actually applied, the lame have walked, chronic swellings been 
reduced, and rheumatism, lockjaw, and various other complaints 
permanently relieved. Under the action of mesmerism, limbs 
have been amputated and no pain felt by the patient,—a fact 
which explains the insensibility of the convulsionnaires of St. 
Medard, who excited so much attention at the beginning of the 
last century. They were ecstatic nuns, who allowed themselves 
to be beaten with sticks, pricked with swords, and walked upon 
by heavy men without suffering, and with no other ill effects than 
a discoloration of the skin. To the same principle may be as- 
cribed the cures by laying on of hands effected by persons sup- 
posed to possess the gift of healing, and the ease with which bread 
pills are made to do duty for drugs. In one instance, through 
a misunderstanding of the physician’s words, “Take this,” as he 
gave a written prescription to a patient, the paper itself was 
swallowed, and had all the effect expected from the medicine 
it called for.* The reading and experience of every one who has 
paid attention to this subject will furnish numerous other illustra- 
tions of the same nature. If evidence can prove anything, it 
proves that the soul has power over all the functions of the 
body, and not merely its outward movements; and hence we 
may infer that it has an equally substantial nature. 

Again, there are facts tending to establish the existence of finer 
atmospheres, which serve the same purpose to the organs of the 
soul that air does to the ear, and the luminiferous ether to the 
eye. What is called animal magnetism and hypnotism is now 
generally conceded to be not altogether a delusion. Mind affects 
mind by other instruments than merely words and signs. This is 
attested by the familiar experiment of causing a person to turn 
round by merely steadily looking at the back of his head, and 
the equally familiar experience of suddenly thinking of a friend 
supposed to be far away, and the thought being fcllowed by his 
approach. Two persons, also, sitting together, will both break out, 
without previous remark, into speaking of the same subject, in- 
dicating a silent communication ef ideas from one to the other. 





* See Tuke’s Influence of the Mind upon the Body. 
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Or, one will think of a musical air, and the other at once begin to 
whistle or hum it. Women have the faculty of divining the 
thoughts and feelings of those with whom they associate in a more 
marked degree than men, or, as it is said, they have more tact than 
men. Animals, too, who live less abstract lives than human beings, 
are much more impressible by the workings of these subtler me- 
diums. The common house cat is, renowned for finding its way 
back to a familiar home from great distances and over previously 
unknown roads. Bees have been known to fly forty miles in 
search of honey, and they invariably return to their hives in a 
straight line, although, from the construction of their eyes, the 
range of their vision is extremely short. Carrier-pigeons traverse 
sea and land over a route they never saw before, to reach the place 
in which they were bred. Storks and other birds migrate yearly 
from north to south and back again, and make their nests always 
in the same spot. Fishes and various marine animals pass from 
place to place in the sea in a similar manner, and with unerring 
accuracy. These things cannot be explained except upon the hy- 
pothesis of a guidance received otherwise than by sight, smell, and 
touch. There must be a finer sense, and this sense must have its 
appropriate object, which may be identical with the fluid which 
gives rise to the phenomena of electricity and magnetism, or may 
be something as yet unknown. 

The advantage of thus conceiving of the soul as a substantial 
organism, analogous to the body and affected by mediums similar 
to those which affect sight and hearing, is that it explains the 
mystery which surrounds the relations of mind and matter and 
accounts for many things which now puzzle the scientific explorer. 
Only allow the soul to be a real substance coextensive with the 
body and intimately interwoven with it, and the difficulty expe- 
rienced by Professor Tyndall and others in perceiving the con- 
nection between its operation and the molecular changes of the 
brain need be no greater than that of perceiving the connection be- 
tween magnetism and the motion of the magnetic needle. Goethe’s 
poetical fancy of elective affinities between human beings like the 
chemical affinities between acids and alkalis may be treated as a 
fact, and serve as a key to those mysterious likings and dislik- 
ings which so often baffle inquiry. If, too, we suppose the soul 
to dwell in the midst of atmospheres similar to those which sur- 
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round the body, mental sensations become mere modifications of 
mental fibres and tissues, as bodily functions are variations of the 
states of bodily organs. The assumption cannot, indeed, be verified 
by the senses, but it commends itself to the understanding as 
highly probable. 

The same hypothesis, likewise, helps to explain the stories of 
ghosts and apparitions, of which so many are in circulation. Mak- 
ing every allowance for exaggeration and inaccuracy, the fact re- 
mains that men have in some way been induced to believe that 
they have seen human beings, and held converse with them, under 
circumstances which precluded the possibility of their presence in 
material form. Call it imagination or delusion, or what we please, 
they have been impressed as by a visible object, and heard as it 
were spoken words, and if this proves nothing else it proves that 
what we call hearing and seeing may be produced from within as 
well as from without. In confirmation of this, let the reader only 
note, as he peruses these lines, how the words sound in his ears, 
and how, when he pauses to think, his ideas both pass before him 
as if written or printed, and are heard as if addressed to him by 
another person. Charles Dickens is reported to have said that 
when he was composing his novels, every word uttered by his 
characters was distinctly heard by him before it was recorded on 
paper. His biographer, Forster, questions the story, but furnishes 
an extract from a letter of Mr. Dickens, in which he says of his 
literary work, “ I don’t invent it,— really do not, — but see it, and 
write it down.” His active brain projected the images of its crea- 
tion into mental space, and they there became visible speaking 
beings. If now aman can produce this effect on his own mind, 
why not upon the mind of another? Suppose a friend to be in- 
tently thinking of another friend at a distance. It is not difficult 
to imagine his thought traversing the intermediate space by vibra- 
tions akin to those of light, and either presenting itself in visual 
form or making itself audible to the hearing. The theory was 
fully elaborated some years ago by a writer in the London “ Spec- 
tator,” who ascribed this species of intercommunication to what he 
called “ brain waves,” but we do not know whether his speculations 
led to any practical results. 


It is worthy of note, too, that all the stories of apparitions indi- 
cate that they are produced by impressions from within, and not 
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by objects in external space. They are described as appearing and 
disappearing instantly, and in disregard of physical laws. The 
angels, in the Biblical record, do not come flying through the air, 
and approach gradually, as if from a distance, but manifest them- 
selves, as we are expressly told in the case of the shepherds of 
Bethlehem, “suddenly.” Thus the eyes of the young man who 
was with Elisha are said to have been opened, in compliance with 
Elisha’s prayer, and he saw the mountain full of horses and char- 
iots of fire round about Elisha, which previously he did not see. 
So St. Stephen and St. Paul had visions which were invisible to 
their companions, and St. John prefaces his Apocalyptic utter- 
ances by saying that “a door was opened in heaven.” The suppo- 
sition does not detract from the truth, of which these visions were 
symbols, but by rendering them credible to the scientific mind, 
adds to their practical value. 

The unity of creation, therefore, the analogies of the sensible 
world, the instincts of mankind, as expressed in thought and 
speech, the facts of physics and physiology, and, to a limited ex- 
tent, human experience, all combine to render probable the sub- 
stantial nature of the soul and the existence of world within that 
of which our bodily senses take cognizance, which is adapted to 
the activities of the soul, as the outer world is to those of the 
body. What is needed now, is the observation and record of 
facts which shall either controvert or establish the hypothesis, and 
determine with certainty either that thinking is a mere function 
of the material brain, or that it must be ascribed to an inner organ- 
ism, of which that brain and the whole body are but the incarna- 
tion and expression. Certainly, the achievements of science, of 
which we boast so much, are worth but little if they cannot aid 
us to solve this problem. More than a century ago Swedenborg 
ended a prologue to an unfinished treatise of the same nature as 
that of which we have made mention with these memorable 
words : — 


“Let us, then, gird up our loins for the work. Experience is at our 
side, with a full horn of plenty. The nine virgins are present also, 
adorned with the riches of nearly two thousand years. I mean, all the 
sciences, by whose abundance, powers, and patronage the work is con- 
structed... . . All things at the present day stand provided and 
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prepared, and await the light. The ship is in the harbor, the sails are 
swelling, the east-wind blows ; let us weigh anchor and put forth to sea.” * 


The voyage on which he embarked led him indeed into regions 
whither no one as yet has been able to follow him, and of the way 
to which he has given us no chart. He was a Columbus whose 
discoveries mankind has been unable to verify. But if he was 
emboldened to set forth with the imperfect information science 
furnished in his day, surely the time is not far off when some new 
adventurer, undertaking the task with the advantages of our more 
perfect equipment, will follow on his track, and pilot us to a satis- 
factory conclusion. 

THoMAS HITCHCOCK. 





* The Animal Kingdom, I. 23. 
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Art. VI.—Tue RELATIONS OF DEBT AND MONEY. 


Ir we have two material spheres revolving about a common cen- 
tre, their relations to each other under the law of gravity are sim- 
ple enough. But if we split one of them in two, and thus have 
three bodies gyrating under that law, to determine their relations 
to each other or relative positions at any given time is not so easy. 
So, in considering the relations of debt and money, if we take the 
latter to mean only metallic coins of intrinsic value, there is little 
to task the brain; but if we include in the term “money ” a certain 
kind of debt, then we have in effect three related and variable ele- 
ments acting upon each other, and problems arise more or less 
puzzling. Our solutions will be trustworthy in proportion to the 
care with which we study the two primary elements, and the 
chemical compound of the two which constitutes the third. 

Debt, supported by a sense of moral obligation, lies at the base 
of the highest civilization the world has yet seen. The savage 
man owns only what he can clutch and hold. Deficient in moral 
sense, he owes little or nothing, lacking credit to borrow. He may 
give, but till he begins to be civilized he does not lend. His first step 
in civilization is to lend to another for the sake of increasing his 
own substance by receiving back more than he lent. If the debtor 
does not pay as he promises, he will find his creditor still much of 
a savage. The progress in the law of debt from the savage state 
up to our present_civilization has been exceedingly gradual. In 
early Rome the debtor who did not pay was liable to become the 
slave of the creditor. By the rather mythical laws of the Decem- 
virs the creditor, if so disposed, might kill him; and if there were 
more creditors than one, they could not only kill him, but divide 
his carcass pro rata. As we have no information that tlhe Romans 
in that age were cannibals, we are tempted to believe that the 
Decemvirs wrote their laws somewhat figuratively. What is cer- 
tain is, that for a Roman in those days to have as alienum — an- 
other man’s money — was a very dangerous thing, much more so 
than it now is, And perhaps it could not have been otherwise if 
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the present civilization was ever to be reached. In quite modern 
times the insolvent debtor has been considered a criminal, and 
treated as such. Our own Franklin wrote, “When you run in 
debt you give another power over your liberty.” Imprisonment 
for debt lasted till, by the increase of moral sense in the average 
debtor, the average creditor found it wiser to seize the debtor’s 
property than his person, The law originally did not always allow 
him to do both at the same time. So when he imprisoned a poor 
man he prevented the payment of the debt by keeping the debtor 
in idleness; and when, not being able to touch the property, he 
imprisoned a rich one, that debtor lived like a prince inside the 
prison and laughed at him. When the law in all cases allowed 
property to be seized and sold for the payment of debt, it turned 
out to be useless to imprison any debtor, except for fraud, or to 
prevent escape from jurisdiction. 

The abolition of imprisonment for debt and the diminution 
every way of the creditor’s personal power over the debtor would 
seem to tend towards the limitation of credit and the diminution 
of debt. But, on the other hand, the vastly increased facility of 
production by the introduction of steam and improved machinery 
has more than neutralized that effect. If this increased facility 
were applied everywhere, and to all departments of human industry 
in due proportion, and too much of it were not devoted to objects 
of mere luxury, it would not tend to increase debt, but only ex- 
change, or trade profitable on both sides. But not being so applied, 
the redundant products in some localities and departments, being 
largely of objects that are perishable or liable to go out of fashion, 
must be sold on time. The over-producers must trust the under- 
producers, or do worse. Hence the vast modern increase of debt. 
The expansions of credit since the age of steam began have been 
epidemic, periodical, and excessive. They alternate with collapses 
in which production slackens, and vast masses of debt are swept 
out of existence by insolvent laws. In these seasons of depression 
capital shrinks to some extent, for much of it vanishes by disuse 
faster than by wear. But, however disastrous such collapses of 
credit may be to individuals, it must not be understood that the 
shrinkage of capital, and especially of swollen nominal values, and 
the wiping out of debt represent the destruction of material wealth 
to that amount. To a considerable extent there has been merely 
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a redistribution of it, the effect of which will be to secure a better 
market for the future, in the very regions where manufacturers and 
merchants made their worst debts. They may never reap from the 
seed they too trustingly sowed on a soil not ready for it, but their 
successors will. Even if they have lost on ribbons and laces 
trusted to the wives and daughters of rude backwoodsmen, they 
have created a motive for raising more corn by and by, and still 
more if they have sunk their capital in Western railroads. 

Debt, both public and private, is of two kinds, —that which 
represents productive capital, and that which represents either 
waste or unproductive capital. When debt represents capital pro- 
ductive in the hands of the debtor which would be unproductive 
in the hands of the creditor, it may be a blessing to both. All 
such debts may be regarded as partnerships in business, and to a 
vast extent they are so technically. The evil of the credit sys- 
tem, for which creditor and debtor are perhaps equally to blame, 
is, that in its tidal expansions it produces a large amount of debts 
of mere waste. Such also are most of the national debts incurred 
in wars. War may be necessary, and the results worth the cost. 
May we not hope those of our last will be? But the debt in- 
curred on both sides represents nothing, in a financial sense, but 
the utter waste of so many thousands of millions of dollars, and 
the payment of that on the victorious side is nothing but a very 
imperfect method of equalizing upon the whole people the losses 
incurred on that side. Mr. David Ricardo was of opinion that of all 
ways of paying for a war the best is to tax enough to pay for it as it 
goes on, just as it is best for a man who is eating up his estate to 
sell rather than mortgage. But if a people cannot do this, they 
had better, when peace comes, tax themselves to pay the whole as 
soon as possible, than to incur the expense of protracting the pay- 
ment by supporting an army of tax-gatherers through a generation or 
two. Most emphatically must this be true of a country which has 
immense undeveloped resources, whose value depends on immigra- 
tion, —a thing which will be encouraged in proportion to the im- 
munity from taxes. This reasoning does not apply to a public debt 
which represents productive property in the hands of the public. 
Whatever can be done by a government, either national or muni- 
cipal, more economically and more beneficially to the citizen than 
by private enterprise, presents a reason for public or municipal 
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debt. Sucha debt is no more a burden to the public or the tax- 
payer than it is to the private citizen, because every man receives 
a benefit more than equivalent to his tax. Such are often muni- 
cipal debts for water and gas supply. And it is not clear but a 
part of the national debt for a great continental line of rail would 
be less burdensome if the government were the owner of the road 
instead of having given a subsidy to private enterprise. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the propriety of public debt 
generally, but simply to show its relations to money, on the 
assumption that for some reason or other it is sure always to 
exist. 

Debt, though not necessarily, is conventionally and conveniently 
expressed in terms of money. It implies interest, varying in the 
absence of usury laws, from zero upwards, about inversely as the 
probability of the payment of the principal and the supply of 
capital relative to demand in the locality. The value of a debt 
depends not only upon its principal and interest, but on the secur- 
ity held for its payment. If this security be merely personal, the 
debt will increase in value as the debtor grows wealthy, and vice 
versa. Hence, if the bonds of two corporations are sold at par with 
the same interest, and one grows richer while the other grows 
poorer, the bonds of the former will soon sell for more than 
par, while those of the latter will sell only for less, which means 
that creditors are now willing to lend to the richer for less interest 
and not to the poorer without more. When debts are due ata 
future time, without intervening interest, their value is impaired 
by a negative interest or discount. Hence debts without interest, 
payable on demand, if not paid on demand, necessarily depreciate 
in value. 

The only kind of debt practically without interest is that used as 
money. ‘This is almost necessarily so. Interest-bearing debt in- 
creases in value as interest accrues, which would render it incon- 
venient as a medium of exchange, and a bad representative of coin, 
which never increases. Money, in itself, is always unfruitful. It 
is only what it brings that can produce fruit. To the money- 
lender, next to the misfortune of losing his money is that of hav- 
ing it on hand. And it does the borrower no good till he has 
spent it. Asa promise of any thing is not the thing itself, and 
cannot possibly be as valuable as the thing itself, unless it can at 
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will be exchanged for the thing, so it is impossible for a dollar of 
debt to be as good as a dollar of coin, unless the debt is actually 
as well as nominally payable on demand in coin. 

Debt, as we have said, is an obligation to pay something, not 
necessarily money, but usually dollars and cents, pounds and shil- 
lings, etc., meaning coins, or, in common parlance, money. Practi- 
cally, debts are seldom discharged by the payment of money, so that, 
if we define money as anything which discharges a debt, we shall 
include in the term almost everything in the world, not excluding 
debt itself. This may be logical, but it is not constitutional. The 
Constitution of the United States, in forbidding the States to make 
anything but gold and silver coin a legal tender for the payment of 
debts, and not granting to the general government th; power to do 
it, seems to define money, and to express the will of the people to 
make a distinction between money and the promise of it. Money, 
as so defined, has several distinct functions, which have been vari- 
ously expressed by different writers. 

Professor Jevons names four. With him money serves, first, as 
a medium of exchange; second, as a measure of value; third, as a 
standard of value; and fourth, as a store of value. But his second 
and third functions are not wholly distinct, and the introduction 
of the term “value” is not particularly happy, for value resides in 
the mind in relation to the object, and not in the object itself. 
What is valuable to one person is less valuable or worthless to 
another. This is the foundation of trade, and the reason why it 
can be and usually is profitable to both parties to it. Money no 
more measures or is a standard of the value of wheat than wheat 
is of the value of money. A given sum of money has not the same 
value perhaps to any two individuals in the world, nor perhaps to 
any one individual at different times. All that can be said is, that 
money is less alterable, more easily divisible, and more uniformly 
valued by mankind than any other form of material, transferable, 
and divisible property, not for itself only, but for its functions. 
These functions may be distinguished as three, all of which grow 
out of the peculiar qualities of the metal coined, and the relation 
which the supply of it bears to the demand for its use for these 
and other purposes. First, money is a medium of exchange and 
distribution. Second, it serves practically as a measure of debt, 
though not a fixed or theoretically perfect one. Third, it is a store- 
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house of purchasing power. By all this we mean nothing more 
than that money is the species of property which, in regard to the 
constancy of its purchasing power through space and time, excels 
every other. As a medium of domestic exchange, where time is 
out of the account and parties are under the same laws, something 
else may equal or excel money which would not perform the other 
functions at all. For example, an evidence of debt, or obligation 
to pay, with a recognized value attached to it for the present 
moment, whether at par or below, may be as convenient for that 
purpose as money, or more so. But debt as a measure of another 
debt due at a distant future has the disadvantage of introducing 
a third risk or cause of uncertainty where there were already two. 
Coin, even of the rarest and most perfect metal, has its own risk 
of changing value in time. The debt to be measured has its risk 
of insolvency, which interest may compensate. Another debt can- 
not be used to measure it as well as money, unless its risk of in- 
solvency or depreciation can be reduced to zero. In other words, 
paper-money cannot be as good as coin as a legal tender for de- 
ferred payments, unless it can be made absolutely certain that it 
can be converted into as much coin at the maturity of the debt as 
it passed for at the inception. And it is equally true that on no 
other condition can it as well perform the function of coin as a 
storehouse of purchasing power. 

From these considerations it seems certain that the general gov- 
ernment cannot emit bills of credit not immediately convertible 
into coin and make them a legal tender for the payment of debts, 
without by the same law “impairing the obligation of contracts,” 
—a power which is forbidden by the Constitution to the States, 
and not delegated to the United States. A more sweeping law 
impairing the obligation of contracts than one making a legal ten- 
der of paper promises, as variable in purchasing power as green- 
backs have been since the war, can hardly be imagined. True 
enough, it makes no nominal change in any contract; but really, as 
the purchasing power of the legal tender promises depreciates rela- 
tively to the purchasing power of the coin promised, it does to 
every contract exactly what the unjust steward in the Gospel did 
to his lord’s debtors, — diminishes the debt, with a necessity of 
doing the reverse whenever it appreciates. 

It would be ridiculous to dwell as we have on these platitudinous 
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truisms if they had not been so disastrously ignored or trampled on 
in the conduct of our national finances since the war. 

The winning of money is one of the most vital powers of civili- 
zation, and it is essential to the very existence of property that it 
should be a function confined to the supreme government. Hence 
the Constitution forbids the States to coin money or emit bills of 
credit as a substitute for it. The States are not forbidden to bor- 
row money, and the general government is expressly empowered 
to do it. It would seem to be a fair inference from the language 
of the Constitution on this subject, that it was not intended, in giv- 
ing Congress the power to coin and borrow money, to give it any 
power to “emit bills of credit,” that is, paper-money, or to render 
such paper-money a legal tender for the payment of debts. The 
intention, so far as we can gather it from the Constitution, seems 
to have been that the Federal government should create money 
which should perform the three desirable functions above men- 
tioned simply by coining metals. If such was the intention, it 
was speedily defeated by the States creating corporations which 
emitted bills of credit, to wit, bank-notes, and Congress chartering 
a national bank, which also emitted bills of credit that were, in 
fact, made a legal tender for debts due the government. Doubt- 
less this was quite as inevitable as it was unconstitutional. The 
mischiefs that grew out of it are indelibly engraven on all memories 
that reach back half a century. 

The civil war about slavery had no sooner broken out than Con- 
gress was obliged to borrow money as never before. It did this 
partly by emitting bills of credit bearing no interest. These were 
not only not redeemed in coin on demand, but were made a legal 
tender for the payment of all debts, public and private, except 
customs duties. In other words, it was ordained that this species 
of public debt should be not only the medium of exchange, but the 
measure of all private debts not contracted in terms of coin. 

We do not propose to discuss the question whether the Union 
could have been restored otherwise. It is enough to know that 
in four years the disunion faction was subdued, reconstruction was 
made possible, and four millions of slaves were set free at an ex- 
pense, we may say, of a million of lives, and property which it 
would take perhaps ten thousand millions of dollars to measure, . 
not to speak of the loss of the slaves as property, for they are 
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doubtless more valuable to themselves than they ever were to 
their masters, and they are beginning to be found more valuable, 
as free, to their ex-masters than they ever were as slaves. Besides 
the liberation of the slaves, there may yet accrue from the war 
another benefit of hardly less value, which it is the special purpose 
of this article to foreshadow. 

The consequences of making one sort of debt a legal tender for 
the payment of almost all other sorts of debt were, first, to retard 
the depreciation in value of the former, and second, to demonetize, 
with a single exception, gold, which had come to be the only legal 
measure of debt, degrading it into merchandise. But gold being 
still indispensable for duties, the world’s money if not ours, and 
the safest of all merchandise in time of war on either side, rising 
immensely above its normal value in cases of general or personal 
danger, its price in greenbacks, as it rose and fell during the war, 
cannot be taken as a measure of the real value or average purchasing 
power of the greenbacks. Their value at any time depended on 
what they would then buy on an average of merchandise, of which 
the demonetized gold was but a small fraction. Flour and beef 
might be steady in greenbacks while gold rose and fell fifty per 
cent. But prices in greenbacks during the war ranged more than 
twenty-five per cent higher than prices in gold, or paper at par 
with it before the war, so that we may safely say that the govern- 
ment, in borrowing its own depreciated money at six per cent on 
its par, was really paying eight per cent. Of course it is still pay- 
ing a higher interest than it seems to be. 

Plainly, when the war ceased, the .constitutional duty of the 
government to furnish the people the best possible medium of 
exchange, measure of debt, and storehouse of purchasing power 
recurred. There were two ways of doing it: first, by repealing 
the Legal Tender Act, and funding the non-interest-bearing debt ; 
second, by paying for greenbacks specie at par on demand. If 
the government had taken the former course, the country would 
have been thrown back on the paper-money of corporations, 
secured by bond deposits or otherwise; if the latter, which has 
been. oddly called “resumption,” as if the government had ever 
paid specie at par for its notes before, we should have had a better 
paper-money than the world had ever seen, not excepting that 
issued by the bank of Amsterdam or of England. As it is, we 
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have a far better one for most people and most purposes than our 
own country ever had before the war. The reasons why the first 
course was not taken are too plain to need statement. As to the 
second, the reason commonly alleged is the difficulty in the way 
of the government procuring the requisite amount of gold to “ re- 
sume” and “stay resumed.” In the greatest gold-producing coun- 
try in the world, with the strongest reasons of any country for 
using paper-money instead of gold, with six per cent government 
bonds at par in gold or above it, this reason is hard to be believed, 
even from the mouths of the most respectable financiers. How 
could it possibly have been true, even at the close of the war, if 
the government was then able to pay the interest on its whole 
debt, which no sane person will deny ? 

Sut we have not far to search for a reason which is not only 
sufficient, but quite credible. During the war a large amount of 
private debt had been incurred, which was outstanding at its 
close. This debt was measured by the greenback dollar. It had 
been incurred when that dollar had a purchasing power of not 
more than seventy-five cents of coin. Immediate resumption 
would seem to oblige the payment of every dollar of it at one 
hundred cents for seventy-five received. There was therefore a 
large debtor or bear interest to keep down the value of the green- 
back and stave off resumption as long as possible. On the pre- 
tence that business needed more money and cheaper, the bears 
insisted on inflation. On the still flimsier pretence that it was 
impossible to resume till the value of the greenback had been 
brought up to that of gold by contraction, the friends of solid 
money were lured into the policy of “selling gold” to the highest 
bidder in paper. This process, with the increasing credit of the 
country and the revival of the industries interrupted by the war, 
raised the value of the paper dollar in terms of gold from about 
sixty-three cents in 1865 to eighty-nine cents in 1872. This 
gradual rise in value of what, as a measure of debt, ought to have 
been as fixed as possible, increased the difficulty of paying old 
debts during those eight years, while new debts, private and cor- 
porate, by the expansion of credit already alluded to, enormously 
increased even to the extent probably of two or three times the 
national debt. At last the crisis came in 1873, and contraction of 
credit suddenly took the place of expansion. Since then the same 
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policy of contracting the currency at least relatively to the de- 
mand, that is, of holding still till “the country grows up to resump- 
tion,” has been persevered in, and debt has been going under the 
sponge of insolvency laws with undiminishing rapidity. 

It can by no means be pretended that all this could have been 
prevented if we had had the greenback convertible into gold ever 
since the war, either at sixty-three cents or one hundred cents. But 
it is quite obvious that, with a measure of debt fixed at sixty-three 
cents, more debts, including those contracted during the war, would 
have been paid. As to debts contracted since, more of them would 
have been paid, whether the dollar measuring them had been fixed 
at sixty-three cents or one hundred. It is the last straw that 
breaks the camel’s back, and when the camel is a debt, it is to be 
remembered that the creditor is as likely to suffer as the debtor by 
that accident. 

It is widely assumed that now that the paper dollar has come 
within five cents of the gold one, specie payment has become cor- 
respondingly easy. If this be so, it is not so much on account of 
this proximity of value, as because the bear or debtor class has be- 
come politically weaker by the wiping out of debt. As long asa 
man’s debts exceed his credits, he has a motive to make the measur- 
ing dollar as small as he can, and no conscience to counteract that 
motive till the dollar becomes as small as when he contracted his 
debt. 

At the close of the war there were, as there are now, two ways 
of establishing a par of paper and gold: first, that of paying the 
debt at its face in the existing coin; second, that of reducing the 
coin to the value of the debt, and then paying on demand. Either 
was financially possible, but only the latter was politically pos- 
sible, and perhaps the same may be true now. It cannot be 
denied that ever since the war the government has had the finan- 
cial ability to pay interest on its entire debt. Hence the question 
of specie payment was and is entirely political. The only thing 
politically possible, a compromise between creditors and debtors 
as to the measure of debt, was not attempted. Recoinage was the 
“preparation for resumption” on which the two interests might 
have agreed, and may still. The debtor interest did not propose 
it. Large numbers of politically powerful debtors knew it was 
financially impossible for them to pay even in dollars no more 
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valuable than those they received. Hence they contended for 
expansion, meaning cheaper money; or they mustered all the 
forces of financial pedantry to persuade the people that there was 
no possibility of immediate specie payment on any plan, and no 
preparation for it but a gradual contraction of the greenbacks 
by funding, “gold-selling,” and letting the country grow up. The 
country has grown up to see a good deal of bankruptcy, some 
of which might have been prevented by so fixing the measure of 
debt that it could not increase between the inception and the 
maturity. 

The recoinage and reduction in value of the dollar need not 
have affected the government’s debts, or any other contracted to 
be paid in the old dollar. There was no question of financial 
morality to be encountered in doing it, for that had been met and 
decided already. The government in making its paper promise 
of a dollar a legal tender, and allowing it to depreciate, had virtu- 
ally done the same thing as if it had reduced the coin in relation 
to all debts contracted in terms of dollars during this depreciation. 
Had it, instead of issuing paper liable to depreciate, issued new 
coins worth only seventy-five per cent of the old ones, and made 
them a legal tender, could it, after these new coins had been used 
to measure hundreds-.of millions of new private debts, then issue 
more valuable coins and expect these debts to be paid in them ? 
This, in practical effect, is just what the financial administration 
of the government has been doing. 

At the close of the war there was excuse enough for the finan- 
cial chaos in which the government found itself, with obligations 
to pay several hundred millions on demand, worth in the market 
but about two thirds of their nominal value. It might have said: 
“The wrecks of the war cannot be helped. The government must 
honestly pay its own debts, now it has the ability, though the 
consequence may be to add some private debtors to the general 
wreck.” Had the greenback dollar been made equal to the gold 
dollar then, the shock would have been comparatively small, 
because the mass of debt that had been contracted in the former 
was comparatively small. It would hardly have deranged busi- 
ness more than the failure of a single staple crop. But now that 
thousands of millions of debt load the country, all contracted on 
a far lower measure than the present value of the greenback, is 
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there any excuse for making these debts heavier? The most 
honest and honorable debtor, having paid the interest he agreed, 
cannot feel himself bound in honor to pay a larger principal than 
he received. His honorable instincts are no more in favor of 
being cheated than of cheating others. Is it statesmanship to 
override these instincts? They can only be regarded by settling 
the coin measure of debt for the future about where, on the 
average, the proper measure of debt has been for the last thirteen 
years. Compromise seems to be still the only politically possible 
solution, with even more reasons for it than existed in 1865. 

The possibility of a financial compromise is evinced by the 
eagerness with which the debtor interest seized the idea of the 
“bonanza” speculators, of resuming in silver when that metal 
fell below paper in the market. It was not that either party 
wished to defraud the public creditor. The miners wished to 
make a better market for their silver; and the private debtors 
wished to pay their own debts in dollars nearer the value of those 
they borrowed. The latter would plainly have no antipathy to 
gold dollars if they were made by the slightest fraction less valua- 
ble than silver ones. And why should the private creditor 
interest insist upon screwing up the value of the paper dollar to 
par with the present gold dollar, when every turn of the screw 
increases bankruptcy, without increasing the disposition of the 
debtor class to acquiesce in “resumption”? Reconciliation is the 
order of the day, and in no field would it be more fruitful of 
prosperity than the financial. 

The capitalist or creditor class has really, if it did but know it, 
a deeper interest than the debtor class in making a considerable 
reduction in the measure of debt. Resuming in a smaller dollar 
will not only save a vast amount of principal, but arrest the 
downward tendency of interest. 

The men are not yet quite all dead who remember how a blun- 
der as to the relative value of gold and silver kept the gold coin- 
age of our mint out of the currency till 1834, when it was first 
brought into use by reducing the weight of the gold coins about 
six and one fourth per cent. The “ Benton mint drop” thereafter 
became a common thing in the pockets of the people, and, occupy- 
ing so much less room, and weighing so much less in proportion to 
its paying power than the old Spanish dollars, and above all things 
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not depending for that power, like paper, on the solvency of some 
speculative corporation, it became a great consolation in the dark 
days from 1837 onward. If by another such happy experiment 
we can re-establish gold as a measure of debt, with silver as its 
auxiliary under such regulation as to secure an abundance of it for 
small exchanges, and henceforth forever make our greenbacks con- 
vertible into these new coins at par, at the pleasure of the holder, 
then indeed we shall realize from the war a benefit worth its cost. 
Gold, with such aid,* will come about as near fulfilling all the 
requisites of money as any material substance that can be im- 
agined. What it lacks will be supplied by debt, the actual pay- 
ment of which on demand will be secured by the sovereign will of 
the people themselves, thus precluding redundancy as well as 
scarcity of the means of exchange. When we consider that hon- 
est money is to civilized society what healthy blood is to the indi- 
vidual human being, it is not extravagant to say it will be worth 
the cost of the war. Without the war it seems to have been im- 
possible. Having paid for it so dearly, and approached it so 
nearly, shall we lose it ? 

As long as we have a national debt in excess of that volume of 
paper-money which the highest convenience of business requires, 
we may be sure of it by doing two things: first, making the 
greenbacks convertible into gold ; second, by making the funded 
debt always convertible into greenbacks, so far as it can be done 
consistently with the principle of not thereby increasing the pub- 
lic debt, but far enough the reverse to pay for transacting the busi- 
ness. For example, suppose the new coins are reduced to ninety 
per cent of the old ones, and a government bond payable, princi- 
pal and interest, in the old coins sells above par in the same. 
This means that the government can borrow at a lower interest 
than that named in the bond. If, then, it pays for that bond in 





* Though the Constitution implies no distinction between gold and silver coins 
as measures of debt, and thus seems to set up a “double standard,” experience 
has proved that only one at atime can be so, namely, that which happens to be 
least valuable as merchandise. Practically the question of a double standard has 
settled itself. If we are to enjoy the great convenience of having gold, silver, nickel, 
and copper in the currency, gold must be the sole tender, except for inconsiderable 
sums, while the coins of other metals, while of somewhat less value than their face, 
must be convertible into gold in small sums. This will prevent both their exporta- 
tion as merchandise and their redundancy as currency. 
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new greenbacks convertible into the new coins, $1,110 for $1,000, 
it has not increased the debt. It has been paid $1.11 for doing 
the business. It will save the whole interest on $1,000, while 
the greenbacks are not presented for gold, and when they are pre- 
sented, if it has not the gold it can probably borrow it for a lower 
interest than it was paying before. This seems to be a safe enough 
operation for the government, and it yields to the appetite for 
paper money all it can reasonably ask. 

This will preclude the possibility of ever returning to bank-notes, 
the fond dream of some bank directors and speculative merchants. 
They tell us a bank currency based on goods sold and delivered is 
perfectly safe. But add to that basis the personal liability to the 
extent of their property of all the stockholders, and it is still true 
that the whole of a thing is greater than any part of it; that the 
promise of the government, based upon the entire property of the 
people, is better than that of any one capitalist or any incorporated 
clique of capitalists. It is this superior credit of the government 
which floats the national bank-notes, secured by government bonds, 
of all such banks alike, no matter whether solvent or insolvent. 
Let the issue of otherwise secured bank-notes be ever so free, they 
can no more be forced into general circulation as money, in the 
presence of government paper unrestricted as to its volume except 
by its convertibility into coin, than private or corporate negotiable 
notes can. The motive of this hankering after a return to bank- 
notes by the conductors of some of the national banks, and the ad- 
vocates of so-called free-banking, is not far to seek. The former 
would a little prefer to have the whole profit of borrowing without 
interest to lend at interest, to having only the lion’s share of it. 
And the latter, not having the government coupon bonds to put up 
as security for their notes, desire the privilege of doing it with less 
solid security. They must wait till all the people are dead who 
ever knew the State banks, “safety fund” or other, and then it 
will be too late. 

As we have already said, the national debt, for one reason or 
another, is likely always to exist. And it is likely always to ex- 
ceed the amount of paper-money which can float when convertible 
into gold. The volume of currency in circulation, whether gold 
or paper or both, must vary for many reasons. It depends on the 
needs and whims of individuals and the habits of business. It 
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cannot be controlled or regulated by any government. If an epi- 
demic of credit should set in, and everybody take it in his head 
to trust everybody, it would be in vain for the government to try 
to prevent the inflation of private or corporate debt by restrict- 
ing its own issue of paper-money. Private evidences of debt are 
always available at such times to pad out the circulating medium 
of exchange. But the less of such padding the better, and evidently 
there will be less of it if the people are free to convert government 
bonds into greenbacks when inclined to speculate than if not. 
The more gold, or paper as good as gold, is in the hands of the 
people when private notes fail and credit collapses, the better for 
the people certainly. Is it worse for the government? Every 
dollar of the public debt while in circulation as money saves its 
interest. When the people contract the currency by demanding 
gold, the worst that can happen to the government is to have to 
pay interest again, according to its credit at the time. And interest 
is always lowest after a collapse. The only flaw in the logic of 
the interconvertible bond scheme is that it involves no relation of 
debt to real money, but only of debt to debt. Non-interest-bearing 
debt convertible only into debt bearing a paper or debt interest is 
like lashing two rafts together when you wish to keep them sta- 
tionary without connecting with post or anchor. If one was going 
down stream, so will both be. 

Well, asks a strict constructionist, shall the government go into 
the business of banking and money-changing? Shall it do for the 
people what they can do for themselves? Surely not. But creat- 
ing and preserving the best possible measure of debt is not any 
legitimate function of banking, and it is what the people cannot 
by any possibility do for themselves. It is the proper function of 
the sovereign power, and cannot be safely left even to be tampered 
with in the slightest degree by any class or set of individuals. 
Any such class — call it national bank or banks, or what we please 
— that should get control of this great function would in fact be the 
sovereign power, with the nominal government as its subaltern. 

When we speak of the creation and preservation or regulation of 
money as a function of the sovereign power, we must not be 
understood to mean that the proper material for money is not 
determined by the nature of things, a law higher than any govern- 
ment. The function of the latter is in reality only to give effi- 
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cacy to the higher law. It creates only in the secondary sense 
of crowning as king that species of matter which has the inherent 
right to rule. The fiat of the sovereign power of the state that 
anything else than the most perfect, all things considered, of the 
metals shall be coined as the ultimate and sovereign measure of 
debt, whether it be other metals, as platinum, silver, nickel, copper, 
iron, or other valuable objects, as sheep, oxen, land, or objects of 
inconsiderable value, as bits of leather, bark, paper, cloth, must 
necessarily be nugatory and transitory. Witness the bark cur- 
rency of Kublan Khan, who was sufficiently sovereign, and whose 
money perished with him. If the civilization of the world is to 
go forward and not backward, if we are to have e pluribus unum, 
and the prosperity of the mass is to be built on the freedom and 
competence of the individual till a metal more perfect and less 
vulgar is discovered, the right of gold to be the measure of debt 
can no more be questioned than that of the sun to rule the motions 
of its planets. The hypocrite may discard it for the sake of getting 
more than his share of it or what it will buy, but all men in their 
heart of hearts vote for it, and there is no possibility of its being 
honestly counted out. 

The fundamental thing which men value most in civilization as 
the ultimate object of their toil is real estate, land, place wherein 
to be, with what it implies. The ownership of real estate is so 
desirable that mortgages on it with sufficient margins are often 
easily transferable securities. Financial theorists are by no means 
uncommon who have proposed paper-money for circulation having 
its dollar or unit without immediate relation to any coin, but to 
the land as valued by the mortgage. For example, A owns an 
estate in a city which occupies 5,000 feet of land, and which will 
sell in the market for $20,000 of our present money. Wanting to 
use some money, he mortgages his land to B for $ 5,000, not mean- 
- ing that B is to pay him $5,000, but to hold the mortgage as a 
trustee to secure the payment of 5,000 bits of paper, called dollars, 
which A is to issue and use as money. Each of these dollars en- 
titles the possessor, under certain conditions, to a foot of A’s land. 
The conditions are that A does not pay these dollars on demand, 
and that the possessor has bought them all up. He then takes 
possession. But as these paper dollars do not represent coin at all, 
but fractions of land, how is A to pay them? Easily enough ; for 
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everybody else who owns land and wants money is to make it out 
of land in the same way. Hence money will be abundant, prices 
low, and everybody can pay. It is plain enough how, as in the 
case of perpetual motion, all that is wanted is something to start 
this scheme. Coin-money is to do that. Then it may retire for 
good, and the land-money will be perpetual, and everybody will be 
rich forever. 

When the doctors give us healthy blood’ without the red cor- 
puscles, perhaps civilized society will be able to dispense alto- 
gether with the yellow disks as the vital and basal constituent 
of money ; but not much sooner. 

As we have already noticed, the value of a debt depends largely 
on the sense of moral obligation, as well as ability to pay on the 
part of the debtor. Civilization has gone far beyond relying much 
on any substitute for this sense of moral obligation. The only 
hope of a good time coming lies in cultivating this sense, and 
trusting only when it is found practically developed. 

If debt is to be used as money, it must have the highest pos- 
sible sense of honor, as well as ability to pay, behind it. The 
government, which is merely an organism through which the peo- 
ple endeavor to secure justice to the individual, cannot cultivate 
a sense of honor or obligation to pay, unless it shows it in rela- 
tion to its own debt. If it resorts to the tricks of the speculator, 
it cannot save the people from speculation. If it steals itself, 
punishing theft is of little effect. The preacher who breaks the 
moral law preaches it to little purpose. When we have an hon- 
est debt currency, however we may come by it, we shall have got 
rid of one great source of that moral depravity which is also the 
source of hard times. We shall have the government thence- 
forward setting a good example, as for the last decade at least 
it has been setting a very bad one. Large corporations, with 
special privileges, being essentially soulless, cannot be trusted 
any further. than they can be made diaphanous. As they can 
never be perfectly so, or as much so as the government, in which 
all have a voice, we cannot rely on them to teach honor either by 
precept or example. The only hope is, that they may catch it 
from the government on one side or the people on the other. 

For the last thirteen years the moral sense of the people has 
been chloroformed by the circulation, as money, of about seven 
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hundred millions of lies. Do we wonder that bad debts, the 
world over, have arrested the progress of industry by an impass- 
able barricade? Do we wonder that in spite of the inventions of 
Watt, Fulton, Stephenson, Morse, — multiplying by tenfold the 
power of man over matter,— multitudes of people are in dread 
of starvation? Lying is contagious. It is time for thoughtful 
men to reflect that the most dangerous truth, in any department 
whatever, is safer than a lie. Through lying, it has come to pass 
that idleness escapes its natural penalty of starvation easier than 
ever before, while honest industry is more often doomed to go 
hungry. The conflict is not between capital and labor, which are 
natural friends henceforth and forever, but between these two and 
the leeches that prey on both. The investigating spirit which has 
seized the people is the best sign of better times. When exact 
truth is as much revered in business as in science, when sham is 
as carefully discarded in the counting-room as in the engine-room, 
industry and trade will again begin to move cheerfully, and none 
will be hungry who do not deserve to be. As yet the leeches are 
everywhere, high and low, and they breed stagnation. When we 
get down to moral hard-pan, we shall get down to financial hard- 
pan also, 


ELIzuR WRIGHT. 
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Art. VII. — Harriet MARTINEAU.* 


THESE two large volumes contain two parts. The first part, 
which occupies the whole of the first volume, and one hundred 
and thirty pages of the second, constitutes an autobiography, left 
by Miss Martineau in Mrs. Chapman’s hands, to be published after 
the death of the former. The second part of the work, making 
up the remaining four hundred and sixty-five pages of the second 
volume, contains memorials concerning Harriet Martineau, pre- 
pared or written by Mrs. Chapman. 

The whole work is very interesting. How could it be otherwise, 
in giving the history of so remarkable a life? The amount of lit- 
erary work which Miss Martineau performed is amazing. She 
began to write for the press when she was nineteen, and continued 
until she could no longer hold her pen. The pen was her sword, 
which she wielded with a warrior’s: joy, in the conflict of truth 
with error, of right with wrong. She wrote many books; but her 
articles in reviews and newspapers were innumerable. We find 
no attempt in either part of this biography to give a complete list 
of her writings. Perhaps it would be impossible. She never seems 
to have thought of keeping such a record herself, any more than a 
hero records the number of the blows he strikes in battle. No 
sooner had she dismissed one task than another came; and some- 
times several were going on together. Like other voluminous 
writers, she enjoyed the exercise of her productive powers ; and, as 
she somewhere tells us, her happiest hours were those in which 
she was seated at her desk with her pen. 

Her principal works cover a large range of thought and study. 
One of her first books, “The Traditions of Palestine,” she continued 
to regard long after with more affection than any other of her 
writings, except “ Eastern Life.” But her authorship began when 
she was nineteen, in an article contributed to a Unitarian month- 
ly. Afterwards she obtained three separate prizes offered by 





* Harriet Martineau's Autobiography. Edited by Marta Weston CHAPMAN, 
2 vols. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 
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the Central Unitarian Association for three essays on different 
topics. About the same time she wrote “ Five Years of Youth,” a 
tale which she never looked at afterward. But her first great step 
in authorship, and that which at once made her a power in politics 
and in literature, was taken when she commenced her series of tales 
on Political Economy. She began, however, to write these stories, 
not knowing that she was treating questions of Political Economy, 
“the very name of which,” she says, “ was then either unknown to 
me, or conveyed no meaning.” She was then about twenty-five 
years old. She had the usual difficulties with various publishers 
which unknown authors are sure to experience, and these tales, 
which became so popular, were rejected by one firm after another. 
One of them was refused by the “Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge,” as being too dull. The President of that 
Society, Lord Brougham, afterward vented his rage on the sub- 
committee which rejected the offered story, and so had permitted 
their Society, “instituted for that very purpose, to be driven out of 
the field by a little deaf woman at Norwich.” At last a publisher 
was found who agreed to take the books on very unsatisfactory 
terms. As soon as the first*number appeared, the success of the 
series was established. A second edition of five thousand copies 
was immediately called for,— the entire periodical press came out 
in favor of the tales, — and from that hour Miss Martineau had 
only to choose what to write, sure that it would at once find a 
publisher. 

She was then thirty years old, She was already deaf, her health 
poor; but she then began a career of intellectual labor seldom 
equalled by the strongest man through the longest life. She be- 
gan to write every morning after breakfast ; and, unless when tray- 
elling, seldom passed a morning during the rest of her life without 
writing, — working from eight o’clock until two. Her method was, 
after selecting her subject, to procure all the standard works upon 
it, and study them. She then proceeded to make the plan of her 
work, and to draw the outline of her story. If the scene was laid 
abroad, she procured books of travels and topography. Then she 
drew up the contents of each chapter in detail, and after this 
preliminary labor, the story was written easily and with joy. 

Of these stories she wrote thirty-four in two years and a half. 
She was then thirty-two. She received £2,000 for the whole 
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series, —a sufficiently small compensation, — but she established her 
position and her fame. Her principal books published afterward 
were her two works on America; “ Deerbrook”; “The Hour and 
the Man”; nine volumes of tales on the Forest and Game Laws; 
four stories in the “ Playfellow” ; “ Life in the Sick-Room” “ Let- 
ters on Mesmerism”; “ Eastern Life, Past and Present” ; “ History 
of England during the Thirty Years’ Peace”; “ Letters on the Laws 
of Man’s Social Nature and Development” ; “Translation and Con- 
densation of Comte’s Positive Philosophy”; besides many smaller 
works, making fifty-two titles in Allibone. In addition to this, 
she wrote numerous articles in reviews and magazines ; and Mrs. 
Chapman mentions that she sent to a single London journal, “The 
Daily News,” sixteen hundred articles, at the rate sometimes of six 
a week. Surely Harriet Martineau was one who worked faithfully 
while her day endured. 

But, if we would do her justice, we must consider also the mo- 
tive and spirit in which she worked. Each thing she did had for 
its purpose nothing merely personal, but some good to mankind. 
Though there was nothing in her character of the sentimental- 
ism of philanthropy, she was filled with the spirit of philan- 
thropy. A born reformer, she inherited from her Huguenot and 
her Unitarian ancestors the love of truth and the hatred of error, 
with the courage which was ready to avow her opinions, however 
unpopular. Thus, her work was warfare, and every article or book 
which she printed was a blow delivered against some flagrant wrong, 
or what she believed such, — in defence of some struggling truth, or 
something supposed to be truth. She might be mistaken ; but her 
purposes through life were, in the main, noble, generous, and good. 

And there can be no question of her ability, moral and intellect- 
ual. No commonplace mind could have overcome such obstacles 
and achieved such results. Apparently she had no very high 
opinion of her own intellectual powers. She denies that she pos- 
sesses genius; but she asserts her own power. She criticises 
“ Deerbrook” with some severity. And, in fact, Harriet Marti- 
neau’s mind is analytic rather than creative ; it is strong rather than 
subtle ; and, if it possesses imagination, it is of rather a prosaic kind. 
Her intellect is of a curiously masculine order; no other female 
writer was ever less feminine. With all her broad humanity she 
has little sympathy for individuals. A large majority of those whom 
she mentions in her memoirs she treats with a certain contempt. 

VOL. CXXIV, — NO. 256. 29 
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Her early life’seems to have been very sad. We are again and 
again told how she was misunderstood and maltreated in her own 
home. Her health was bad until she was thirty ; partly owing, as 
she supposed, to ill-treatment. She needed affection, and was 
treated with sternness. Justice she did not receive, nor kindness, 
and her heart was soured and her temper spoiled, so she tells us, by 
this mismanagement. As she does not specify, or give us the de- 
tails of this ill-treatment, the story is useless as a warning ; and we 
hardly see the reason for thus publishing the wrongs of her child- 
hood. As children may be sometimes unjust to parents, no less 
than parents to children, the facts and the moral are both left un- 
certain. And, on the whole, her chief reason for telling the story 
appears to be the mental necessity she was always under of judg- 
ing and sentencing those from whom she supposes herself to have 
received any ill-treatment in any part of her life. 

This is indeed the most painful feature of the work before us. 
Knowing the essentially generous and just spirit of Harriet Mar- 
tineau, it is strange to see how carefully she has loaded this piece 
of artillery with explosive and lacerating missiles, to be discharged 
after her death among those with whom she had mingled in social 
intercourse or literary labors. Some against whom she launches 
her sarcasms are still living; some are dead, but have left friends 
behind, to be wounded by her caustic judgments. Is it that her 
deficiency in a woman’s sensibility, or the absence of a poetic 
imagination, prevented her from realizing the suffering she would 
inflict? Or is it the habit of mind from which those are apt to 
suffer who devote themselves to the reform of abuses? As each 
kind of manual occupation exposes the workman to some special 
disease, —as those who dig canals suffer from malaria, and file- 
grinders from maladies of the lungs, — so it seems that each moral 
occupation has its appropriate moral danger. Clergymen are apt 
to be dogmatic or sectarian; lawyers become sharp and sophisti- 
cal; musicians and artists are irritable; and so, too, the danger of a 
reformer is of becoming a censorious critic of those who cannot 
accept his methods, or who will not join his party. That Harriet 
Martineau did not escape this risk will presently appear. 

While writing her politico-economical stories she moved to Lon- 
don, and there exchanged the quiet seclusion of her Norwich life 
for social triumphs of the first order, and intercourse with every 
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kind of celebrity. All had read her books, from Victoria, who was 
then a little girl perusing them with her governess, to foreign kings 
and savans of the highest distinction. So that this young author, 
for she was only thirty, was received at once into the most 
brilliant circles of London society. But it does not appear that 
she lost a single particle of her dignity or self-possession. Among 
the great she neither asserted herself too much nor showed too 
much deference. Vanity was not her foible; and her head was 
too solidly set upon her shoulders to be turned by such successes. 
She enjoyed the society of these people of superior refinement, 
rank, and culture, but did not come to depend upon it; and in all 
this Harriet Martineau sinned not in her spirit. 

But why, in writing about these people long afterward, should 
she have thought it necessary to produce such sharp and absolute 
sentences on each and all? Into this judgment-hall of Osiris- 
Martineau, every one whom she has ever known is called up to 
receive his final doom. The poor Unitarian ministers, who had 
taught the child as they best could, are dismissed with contemptu- 
ous severity. This religious instruction had certainly done her 
some good. Religion, she admits, was her best resource till she 
wrought her way to something better. Ann Turner, daughter of 
the Unitarian minister, gave her piety a practical turn, and when 
afraid of every one she saw, she was not at all afraid of God; and, 
on the whole, she says religion was a great comfort and pleasure 
to her. Nevertheless, she is amazed that Unitarians should believe 
that they are giving their children a Christian education. She 
accuses these teachers of her childhood of altering the Scripture to 
suit their own notions; being apparently ignorant that most of the 
interpolations or mistranslations of which they complained have 
since been conceded as such by the best Orthodox critics. But 
she does not hesitate to give her opinion of all her old acquaint- 
ances in the frankest manner, and for the most part it is unfavor- 
able. Mrs. Opie and Mrs. John Taylor are among the “ mere ped- 
ants.” William Taylor, from want of truth and conviction, talked 
blasphemy. She speaks with great contempt of a physician who 
politely urged her to come and dine with him, because he had neg- 
lected her until she became famous. Lord Brougham was “vain 
and selfish, low in morals, and unrestrained in temper.” Lord 
Campbell was “ flattering to an insulting degree”; Archbishop 
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Whately “odd and overbearing,” “sometimes rude and tiresome,” 
and “singularly overrated.” Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, “timid,” 
‘ sensitive,” “ heedless,” “ without courage or dignity.” Macaulay 
“talked nonsense” about the copyright bill, and “set at naught 
every principle of justice in regard to authors’ earnings.” Macau- 
lay’s opposition to that bill was based on such grounds of perfect 
justice that he defeated it single-handed. But Harriet Martineau 
decided then and there that Macaulay was a failure, and that “he 
wanted heart,” and that he “never has achieved any complete suc- 
cess.” The poet Campbell had “a morbid craving for praise.” As 
to women, Lady Morgan, Lady Davy, Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. Austin, 
“may make women blush and men be insolent” with their “ gross 
and palpable vanities.” Landseer was a toady to great people. 
Morpeth had “evident weaknesses.” Sir Charles Bell showed his 
ignorance by relying on the argument for Design. The resources 
of Eastlake were very bornés. John Sterling “rudely ignored me.” 
Lady Mary Shepherd was “a pedant.” Coleridge, she asserts, will 
only be remembered as a warning; though twenty years ago she, 
Miss Martineau, “ regarded him as a poet.” Godwin was “ timid.” 
Basil Montague was “cowardly”; and Lord Monteagle “ agreeable 
enough to those who were not particular about sincerity.” Urqu- 
hart had “insane egotism and ferocious discontent.” The Howitts 
made “an unintelligible claim to my friendship,” their “tempers 
are turbulent and unreasonable.” It may be some explanation of 
this unintelligible claim that it was heard through her trumpet. 
Fredrika Bremer is accused of habits of “flattery” and “a want 
of common sense.” Miss Mitford is praised, but then accused of a 
“habit of flattery,” and blamed for her “disparagement of others.” 
And it is Miss Martineau who brings this charge! She also tells 
us that Miss Bremer “ proposes to reform the world by a floating 
religiosity,” whatever that may be. But perhaps her severest sen- 
tence is pronounced on the Kembles, who are accused of “ incurable 
vulgarity ” and “unreality.” In this case, as in others, Miss Mar- 
tineau pronounces this public censure on those whom she had 
learned to know in the intimacy of private friendship and personal 
confidence. She thus violates the rules rather ostentatiously 
laid down in her Introduction. For she claims there that she 
practises self-denial in interdicting the publication of her letters,* 








* For some reason she afterward saw fit partially to abandon this self-denial, and 
allowed Mrs. Chapman to print any letters written to herself by Miss Martineau. 
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and gives her reasons thus: “Epistolary conversation is written 
speech ; and the onus rests with those who publish it to show why 
the laws of honor, which are uncontested in regard to conversation, 
may be violated when the conversation is written instead of spok- 
en.” Most of her sharp judgments above quoted are pronounced 
on those whom she learned to know in the private intercourse of 
society. Sometimes she recites the substance of what she heard 
(or supposed that she heard; for she used an ear-tube when she 
first went to live in London). Thus she tells about a conversation 
with Wordsworth, and reports his complaints of Jeffrey and other 
reviewers, and quotes him as saying about one of his own poems, 
that it was “a chain of very valooable thoughts. You see, it does 
not best fulfil the conditions of poetry; but it is” (solemnly) “a 
chain of extremely valooable thoughts.” She then proceeds to pro- 
nounce her sentence on Wordsworth as she did on Coleridge. She 
felt at once, she says, in Wordsworth’s works, “the absence of 
sound, accurate, weighty thought, and of genuine poetic inspira- 
tion.” She also informs us that “the very basis of philosophy is 
absent in him,” and that it is only necessary “to open Shel- 
ley, Tennyson, or even poor Keats ... . to feel that, with all 
their truth and all their charm, few of Wordsworth’s pieces are 
poems.” “Even poor Keats”! This is her de haut en bas style 
of criticism on Wordsworth, one of whose poems is generally ac- 
cepted as the finest written in the English language during the last 
hundred years. And this is her way of respecting “the code of 
honor” in regard to private conversation ! 

In 1834, at the age of thirty-two, Harriet Martineau sailed for the 
United States, where she remained two years. She went for rest; 
but the quantity of work done in those two years would have been 
enough to fill five or six years of any common life. At this point 
she began a new career; forming new ties, engaging in new duties, 
studying new problems, and beginning a new activity in another 
sphere of labor. The same great qualities which she had hitherto 
displayed showed themselves here again; accompanied with their 
corresponding defects. Her-wonderful power of study enabled her 
to enter into the very midst of the phenomena of American life ; 
her noble generosity induced her to throw herself heart, hand, and 
mind into the greatest struggle then waging on the face of the 
earth. The antislavery question, which the great majority of 
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people of culture despised or disliked, took possession of her soul. 
She became one of the party of Abolitionists, of which Mr. Garri- 
son was the chief, and lived to see that party triumph in the 
downfall of slavery. She took her share of the hatred or the 
scorn heaped on that fiery body of zealous propagandists, and 
was counted worthy of belonging to what she herself called “the 
Martyr Age of the United States.” 

Fortunately for herself, befure she visited Boston, and became 
acquainted with the Abolitionists, she went to Washington, and 
travelled somewhat extensively in the Southern States. At Wash- 
ington she saw many eminent Southern Senators, who cordially 
invited her to visit them at their homes. In South Carolina she 
was welcomed or introduced by Mr. Calhoun, Governor Hayne, 
and Colonel Preston. Judge Porter took charge of her in Louisi- 
ana. In Kentucky she was the guest of Mrs. Irwin, Henry Clay’s 
daughter and neighbor. Without fully accepting Mrs. Chapman’s 
somewhat sweeping assertion that there was no eminent states- 
man, man of science, politician, partisan, philanthropist, jurist, pro- 
fessor, merchant, divine, nor distinguished woman, in the whole 
land, who did noi pay her homage, there is no doubt that she 
received the respect and good-will of many such. She was deeply 
impressed, she says, on arriving in the United States, with a soci- 
ety basking in one bright sunshine of good-will. She thought the 
New-Englanders, perhaps, the best people in the world. Many 
well-known names appear in these pages, as soon becoming inti- 
mate acquaintances or friends; among these were Judge Story, 
John G, Palfrey, Stephen C. Phillips, the Gilmans of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. and Mrs. Furness of Philadelphia, and in Massachusetts 
the Sedgwicks, the Follens, Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Gray Loring, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles G. Loring, Dr. Channing, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ware, 
Dr. Flint of Salem, and Ephraim Peabody. 

When Miss Martineau had identified herself with Mr. Garrison 
and his friends by taking part in their meetings, those who had 
merely sought her on account of her position and reputation 
naturally fell away. But it may be doubted whether she was 
in such danger of being mobbed or murdered as she and her 
editor suppose. She seems to think that Mr. Henry Ware did a 
very brave deed in driving to Mr. Francis Jackson’s house to take 
her home from an antislavery meeting. She speaks of the reign 
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of terror which existed in Boston at that time. No doubt she, 
and other Abolitionists, had their share of abuse; but it is not 
probable that any persons were, as she thought, plotting against 
her life. She and her friends were deterred from taking a pro- 
posed journey to Cincinnati and Louisville by being informed 
that it was intended to mob her in the first city and to hang her 
in the second. Now, the writer of this article was at that time 
residing in Louisville, and though antislavery discussions and anti- 
slavery lectures had taken place there about that period, and 
though antislavery articles not unfrequently appeared in the city 
journals, no objection or opposition was made to all this by any- 
body in that place. In fact, it was easier at that time to speak 
against slavery in Louisville than in Boston. The leading people 
in Kentucky of all parties were then openly opposed to slavery, and 
declared their hope and purpose of making Kentucky a free State. 
A year later, Dr. Channing published his work on Slavery, which 
was denounced for its abolitionism by the “Boston Statesman,” 
and sharply criticised in a pamphlet by the Massachusetts Attor- 
ney-General. But copious extracts from this work, especially of 
the parts which exposed the sophisms of the defenders of slavery, 
were published in a Louisville magazine, and not. the least objec- 
tion was made to it in that city. Ata later period it might have 
been different, though an antislavery paper was published in Louis- 
ville as late as 1845, one of the editors being a native Kentuckian. 

After her return from the United States she published her two 
works, “Society in America,” and “ Retrospect of Western Travel”; 
and then wrote her first novel, “Deerbrook.” The books on 
America were perhaps the best then written by any foreigner 
except! De Tocqueville. They were generous, honest, kind, and 
utterly frank, — they were full of capital descriptions of American 
scenery. She spoke the truth to us, and she spoke it in love. 
The chief fault in these works was her tone of dogmatism, and her 
ex cathedra judgments ; which, as we have before hinted, are among 
the defects of her qualities. 

In 1838, when thirty-six years old, she was taken with serious 
illness, which confined her to her room for six years. She attrib- 
utes this illness to her anxiety about her aged aunt and mother. 
Her mother, she tells us, was irritable on account of Miss Marti- 
neau’s fame and position in society; in short, she was jealous of 
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her daughter’s success. Miss Martineau was obliged, she says, to 
sit up late after midnight to mend her own clothes, as she was not 
allowed to have a maid or to hire a working-woman, even at her 
own expense. How she could have been prevented is difficult to 
see, especially as she was the money-making member of the 
family. It seems hardly worth while to give us this glimpse into 
domestic difficulties. But, no doubt, she is quite correct in adding, 
as another reason for her illness, the toils which were breaking her 
down. The strongest men could hardly bear such a strain on the 
nervous system without giving way. 

And here comes in the important episode of Mr. Atkinson, 
Mesmerism, and the New Philosophy. She believes that she was 
cured of a disease, pronounced incurable by the regular physicians, 
by Mesmerism. By this she means the influence exerted upon 
her by certain manipulations from another person. And as long as 
we are confessedly so ignorant of nervous diseases, there seems no 
reason to question the facts to which Miss Martineau testifies. She 
was, there is little doubt, cured by these manipulations; what the 
power was which wrought through them remains to be ascertained. 

In regard to Mr. Atkinson and his philosophy, accepted by her 
with such satisfaction, and which henceforth became the master- 
light of all her seeing, our allotted space will allow us only to 
speak very briefly. The results of this new mental departure 
could not but disturb and afflict many of her friends, to whom 
faith in God, Christ, and immortality was still dear. To Miss 
Martineau herself, however, her disbelief in these seemed a happy 
emancipation. She carried into the. assertion of her new and 
unpopular ideas the same honesty and courage she had always 
shown, and also the same superb dogmatism and contempt for 
those who differed from her. Apparently it was always;to her an 
absolute impossibility to imagine herself wrong when she had 
once come toa conclusion. In theory she might conceive it pos- 
sible to be mistaken, but practically she felt herself infallible. 
The following examples will show how she speaks, throughout her 
biography, of those who held the opinions she had rejected. 

Miss Martineau, being a Necessarian, says, “ All the best minds I 
know are Necessarians ; all, indeed, who are qualified to discuss the 
subject at all.” “The very smallest amount of science is enough 
to enable any rational being to see that the constitution and action 
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of will are determined by influences beyond the control of the pos- 
sessor of the faculty.” She adds, that for more than thirty years 
she has seen how awful “are the evils which arise from that mon- 
strous remnant of old superstition, — the supposition of a self- 
determining power, etc.” Now, among those she had intimately 
known were Dr. Channing and James Martineau ; neither of them 
believing in the doctrine of Necessity. 

Speaking of Christianity, after she had rejected it, she calls it 
“a monstrous superstition.” Elsewhere she speaks of “the Chris- 
tian superstition of the contemptible nature of the body”; says 
that “ Christians deprave their moral sense”; talks of the selfish 
complacencies of religion,” and of “the atmosphere of selfishness 
which is the very life of Christian doctrine and of every other 
theological scheme”; speaks of “the Christian mythology as a 
superstition which fails to make happy, fails to make good, fails 
to make wise, and has become as great an obstacle in the way of 
progress as the prior mythologies it took the place of.” “For three 
centuries it has been undermined, and its overthrow completely 
decided.” Thus easily does she settle the question of Christianity. 

Miss Martineau ceased to believe in immortality ; and immedi- 
ately all believers in immortality became, to her mind, selfish or 
stupid, or both. “I neither wish’ to live longer here,” she says, 
“nor to find life again elsewhere. It seems to me simply absurd 
to expect it, and a mere act of restricted human imagination and 
morality to conceive of it.” There is “a total absence of evidence 
for a renewed life.” “I myself utterly disbelieve in a future life.” 
She would submit, though reluctantly, to live again, if compelled 
to. “If I find myself conscious after the lapse of life, it will be all 
right, of course; but, as I said, the supposition appears to me 
absurd.” 

Under the instructions of Mr. Atkinson, Miss Martineau ceased 
to believe in a personal God, or any God but an unknown First 
Cause, identical with the Universe. The argument for Design, on 
which Mr. John Stuart Mill, for instance, lays such stress, seemed 
to her “ puerile and unphilosophical.” The God of Christians she 
calls an “invisible idol.” He“ who does justice to his own facul- 
ties” must give up “the personality of the First Cause.” She con- 
sidered the religion in her “ Life in the Sick-Room” to have been 
“insincere” ; which we, who know the perfect honesty of Harriet 
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Martineau, must take the liberty to deny. Though declaring her- 
self to be no Atheist, because she believes,in an unknown and un- 
knowable First Cause, she regards philosophical Atheists as the 
best people she had ever known, and was delighted in finding 
herself wnacquainted with God, and so at peace. 

It is curious to read these “ Letters on the Laws of Man’s Nature 
and Development,” of which Harriet Martineau and Mr. Atkinson 
were the joint authors. The simple joy with which they declare 
themselves the proud discoverers of this happy land of the un- 
knowable is almost touching. All that we know, say they, is 
matter or its manifestation. “Mind is the product of the brain,” 
and “the brain is not, as even some phrenologists have asserted, 
the instrument of the mind.” The brain is the source of conscious- 
ness, will, reason. Man is “a creature of necessity.” “It seems 
certain that mind, or the conditions essential to mind, is evolved 
from gray vesicular matter.” “Nothing in nature indicates a 
future life.” “Knowledge recognizes that nothing can be free, or 
by chance; no, not even God,—God is the substance of Law.” 
Whereupon Miss Martineau inquires whether Mr. Atkinson, in 
speaking of God, did not merely use another name for Law. “We 
know nothing beyond law, do we ?” asks this meek disciple, seek- 
ing for information. Mr. Atkinson replies that we must assume 
some fundamental principle “as a thing essential, though un- 
known ; and it is this which I wrongly enough perhaps termed 
God.” But if it is wrong to call this principle God, and if they 
know nothing else behind phenomena, why do they complain so 
bitterly at being charged with Atheism? And directly Mr. At- 
kinson asserts that “ Philosophy finds no God in nature; no per- 
sonal being or creator, nor sees the want of any.” “A Creator 
after the likeness of man” he affirms to be “an impossibility.” 
For, though he professes to know nothing about God, he somehow 
contrives to know that God is not what others believe him to be. 
Eternal sleep after death he professes to be the only hope of a 
wise man. The idea of free-will is so absurd that it “would make 
a Democritus fall on his back and roar with laughter.” “Christian- 
ity is neither reasonable nor moral.” Miss Martineau responds 
that “deep and sweet is her repose” in the conviction’ that “there 
is no theory of God, of an author of Nature, of an origin of the 
Universe, which is not utterly repygnant to my faculties; which 
is not (to my feelings) so irreverent as to make me blush, so mis- 
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leading as to make me mourn.” And thus do the apostle and 
the disciple go on, triumphantly proclaiming their own limitations 
to the end of the volume. 

And yet the effect of this book is by no means wholly disagree- 
able. To be sure, in their constant assertions of the “impossi- 
bility” of any belief but their own being true, their honest narrow- 
ness may often be a little amusing. They seem like two eyeless 
fish in the recesses of the darkness of the Mammoth Cave talking 
to each other of the absurdity of believing in any sun or upper 
world. But they are so honest, so sincere, so much in love with 
Truth, and so free from any self-seeking, that we find it easy to 
sympathize with their naive sense of discovery, as they go sound- 
ing on their dim and perilous way. Only we cannot but think 
what a disappointment it must be to Harriet Martineau to find 
herself alive again in the other world. In her case, as Mr. Went- 
worth Higginson acutely remarks, we are deprived of the pleasure of 
sympathizing with her gladness at discovering her mistake, since an- 
other life will be to her a disagreeable as well as an unforeseen event. 

Nor is it extraordinary, to those who trace Harriet Martineau’s 
intellectual history, that she should have fallen into these melan- 
choly conclusions. In her childhood and youth, most of the Uni- 
tarians of England, followers of Priestley, adopted his philosophy 
of materialism and necessity. Priestley did not believe in a soul, 
but trusted for a future life to the resurrection of the body. He 
was also a firm believer in philosophical necessity. An active 
and logical mind like Miss Martineau’s, destitute of the keenness 
and profundity which belonged to that of her brother James, might 
very naturally arrive at a disbelief in anything but matter and its 
phenomena. From ignorance of these facts, Mrs. Chapman ex- 
presses surprise that the inconsistency of Harriet Martineau’s be- 
lief in necessity, with other parts of her Unitarianism, “should not 
have struck herself, her judges, or the denomination at large.” It 
would have been inconsistent with American Unitarianism, but it 
was not foreign from the views of English Unitarians at that time. 

The publication of these “ Letters” naturally caused pain to re- 
ligious people, and especially to those of them who had known and 
honored Miss Martineau for her many past services in the cause of 
human freedom and progress. Many of these were Unitarians and 
Unitarian ministers, who had been long proud of her as a member 
of their denomination and one of their most valued co-workers. It 
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seemed necessary for them to declare their dissent from her new 
views, and this dissent was expressed in an article in the “ Pro- 
spective Review,” written by her own brother, James Martineau. 
Mrs. Chapman now makes known, what has hitherto been only a 
matter of conjecture, that this Review gave such serious offence 
to Miss Martineau that she from that time refused to recognize 
her brother or to have any further communication with him. Mrs. 
Chapman, who seldom or never finds her heroine in the wrong, 
justifies and approves her conduct also here, quoting a passage from 
the Review in support of Miss Martineau’s conduct in treating 
her brother as one of “the defamers of old times whom she must 
never again meet.” In this passage Mr. Martineau only expresses 
his profound grief that his sister should sit at the feet of such a 
master as Mr. Atkinson, and lay down at his bidding her early 
faith in moral obligation, in the living God, in the immortal sanc- 
tities. He calls this “an inversion of the natural order of noble- 
ness,” implying that Mr. Atkinson ought to have sat at her feet 
instead ; and, turning to the Review itself, we find this the only 
passage in which a single word is said which could be regarded as 
a censure on Miss Martineau. But Mr. Atkinson is indeed han- 
dled with some severity. His language is criticised, and his logic 
is proved fallacious. Much the largest part of the Review is, 
however, devoted to a refutation of his philosophy and doctrines. 
Now, as so large a part of the “Letters” is pervaded with denun- 
ciations of the bigotry which will not hear the other side of a ques- 
tion, and filled with admiration of those who prefer truth to the 
ties of kindred, friendship, and old -association, we should have 
thought that Miss Martineau would have rejoiced in having a 
brother who could say, “ Amica Harriet, sed magis amica veritas.” 
Not at all. It was evident that he had said nothing about herself 
at which she could take offence; but in speaking against her new 
philosophy and her new philosopher he had committed the un- 
pardonable sin. And Mrs. Chapman allows herself to regard it as 
a natural inference that this honest and manly review resulted 
from “masculine terror, fraternal jealousy of superiority, with a 
sectarian and provincial impulse to pull down and crush a world- 
wide celebrity.” She considers it “incomprehensible in an advo- 
cate of free thought” that he should express his thoughts freely in 
opposition to a book which argued against all possible knowledge 
of God and against all faith in a future life. It is, however, only 
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just to Miss Martineau to say that she: herself has brought no such 
charges against her brother, but left the matter in silence. We 
cannot but think that it would have been better for Miss Mar- 
tineau’s reputation if her biographer had followed her example. 
But, though we must object to Mrs. Chapman’s views on this 
point, and on some others, we must add that her part of the 
second volume is prepared with much ability, and is evidently 
the result of diligent and loyal friendship. Miss Martineau could 
not have selected a more faithful friend to whom to confide the 
history of her life. On two subjects, however, we are obliged to 
dissent from her statements. One is in regard to Dr. Channing, 
whom she, for some unknown reason, systematically disparages. 
He was a good man, Mrs. Chapman admits, “but not in any sense 
a great one. With benevolent intentions, he could not greatly 
help the nineteenth century, for he knew very little about it, or, 
indeed, of any other. He had neither insight, courage, nor firm- 
ness. In his own church had sprung up a vigorous opposition to 
slavery, which he innocently, in so far as ignorantly, used the lit- 
tle strength he had to stay.” Certainly it is not necessary to 
defend the memory of Dr. Channing against such a supercilious 
judgment as this. But we might well ask why, if he is not a great 
man, and did not help the nineteenth century, his works should 
continue to be circulated all over Europe? Why should such 
men in France as Laboulaye and Remusat occupy themselves in 
translating and diffusing them? Why should Bunsen class him 
among the five prophets of the Divine Consciousness in Human 
History, — speaking of “his fearless speech,” “his unfailing good- 
sense,” and “his grandeur of soul, which makes him a prophet of 
the Christianity of the Future”? Bunsen calls him a Greek in 
his manly nature, a Roman in his civic qualities, and an apostle 
in his Christianity. And was that man deficient in courage or 
firmness who never faltered in the support of any opinions, how- 
ever unpopular, whether it was to defend Unitarianism in its 
weak beginnings, to appear in Faneuil Hall as the leader against 
the defenders of the Alton mob, to head the petition for the par- 
don of Abner Kneeland, and to lay on the altar of Antislavery the 
fame acquired by past labors? Is he to be accused of repressing 
the Antislavery movement in his own church, when there is on 
record the letter in which he advocated giving the use of the 
church building to the Society represented by Mrs. Chapman her- 
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self; and when the men of influence in his society refused it? 
Nor, in those days of their unpopularity, did Mrs. Chapman and 
her friends count Dr. Channing’s aid so insignificant. In her 
article on “ The Martyr Age,” Miss Martineau describes the pro- 
found impression caused by Dr. Channing’s sudden appearance in 
the State House to give his countenance and aid to Garrison and 
the Abolitionists, in what she says was a matter to them of life and 
death. And she adds, “ He was thenceforth considered by the world 
an accession to their principles, though not to their organized body.” 

Nor do we quite understand Mrs. Chapman’s giving to Miss 
Martineau the credit of being the cause of the Petition for the 
pardon of Abner Kneeland; as his conviction, and the consequent 
petition, did not take place until she had been nearly two years 
out of the country. And why does Mrs. Chapman select for 
special contempt, as unfaithful to their duty to mankind, the 
Unitarian ministers? Why does she speak of “the cowardly 
ranks of American Unitarians” with such peculiar emphasis? It 
is not our business here to defend this denomination; but we 
cannot but recall the “Protest against American Slavery” pre- 
pared and signed in 1845 by one hundred and seventy-three Uni- 
tarian ministers, out of a body containing not more than two hun- 
dred and fifty in all. And it was this body which furnished 
to the cause some of its most honored members. Of those who 
have belonged to the Unitarian body, we now recall the names 
of such persons as Samuel J. May, Samuel May, Josiah Quincy, 
John Quincy Adams, John Pierpont, Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Gray 
Loring, John G. Palfrey, John P. Hale, Dr. and Mrs. Follen, 
Theodore Parker, John Parkman, John T. Sargent, James Russell 
Lowell, Wm. H. Furness, Charles Sumner, Caleb Stetson, John 
A. Andrew, Lydia Maria Child, Dr. 8. G. Howe, Horace Mann, 
T. W. Higginson. So much for the “cowardly ranks of American 
Unitarians.” 

The last years of Miss Martinedu were happy and peaceful. 
She had a pleasant home at Ambleside, on Lake Windermere. 
She had many friends, was conscious of having done a good 
work, and if she had no hopes in the hereafter, neither had she 
any fears concerning it. She was a strong, upright, true-hearted 
woman; one of those who have helped to vindicate “the right 
of women to learn the alphabet.” 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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Art. VIII.— Tue ProGrREss oF PAINTING IN AMERICA. 


Ir has been said that the American people do not well under- 
stand, nor even greatly relish, the arts which have to do with 
visible beauty. That they do not well understand them is a fact 
which cannot easily be denied; but that they do not much care for 
them is not equally certain. Not only a large sympathy with, but 
a growing interest in, the progress of the arts, and especially pic- 
torial art, is becoming more and more manifest in America; and 
the time may not be far distant when we may hope to find among 
our people a just taste and correct conceptions of beauty. It is 
true, however, that at present the American people are, to a certain 
extent, fostering a false taste for art, requiring in the drama, in lit- 
erature, and all other esthetic productions, an excess of coloring, an 
exaggeration of ornament, to arrest their attention and satisfy a vul- 
gar craving for excitement and show. This love of sensation could 
in no wise prove more fatal than in its influence on the progress of 
pictorial art; and we would deem it vain to hope for better things 
from the public, did it not continually indicate an increasing fond- 
ness for the art of painting. Among the most promising evidences 
of this growing taste, no stronger could be adduced than that wit- 
nessed by every visitor to the late International Exhibition at 
Philadelphia. Memorial Hall was there the centre of attraction. 
Thousands who had, with hearts full of pride, witnessed the triumph 
of native ingenuity in the great hall consecrated to Machinery, 
turned from these triumphs of American genius to the thronged 
galleries of Memorial Hall) The sea of upturned faces which 
might there be seen intent on the paintings that lined the walls, 
and the perpetual, almost impenetrable, crowds passing and repass- 
ing from picture to picture, indicated no small esthetic sensibility 
and an unaffected interest in the art of painting. Those who wit- 
nessed this scene could not fail to ask themselves: What stage 
have we reached in pictorial art, and whither do we tend? This 
is a question of no common interest and difficulty, and however 
inadequately it may be answered, it is surely one which courts 
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the investigation of every sincere and studious lover of art. But 
in any degree to appreciate the state of painting in America, it will 
be necessary to cast a glance at its growth and development in this 
country. 

Our Puritan forefathers seem to have cared little or not at all 
for the arts of design. The immediate descendants of the brave 
little band which left England to plant its flag on Plymouth Rock 
possessed none of the conditions and inducements which combine 
to evolve even the crudest form of art. If nature ever endowed 
them with artistic faculties, they were as much suppressed as 
their impassioned vigor and religious zeal were developed. They 
seem to have positively cultivated everything harsh and unpleas- 
ant, frowning down all things pleasant and attractive. On the same 
principle, we suppose, they prohibited bear-baiting, not because it 
gave the bear pain, but the spectators pleasure. They seem to 
have regarded pictorial beauty as an attribute and instrument of 
Antichrist ; it must be extirpated like idolatry in Canaan or altar- 
pieces in papal Rome. An occasional portrait in buff-coat and 
bandoleer may have been tolerated on the whitewashed wall, but 
more as a reminiscence of their old home than from any sense of 
beauty. 

Under such conditions or in such a medium the Muses, if they 
ever sought these shores, became devitalized and benumbed. The 
understanding distanced and gradually lost sight of the imagina- 
tion. The Colonies called only for artisans to build up civilization 
in the wilds of a new country. All taste for the external and dec- 
orative aspect of things was lost and merged in the struggle for 
order and existence. There was no architecture and little litera- 
ture, nothing but system without proportion. Yet we must not 
forget that to that very system do we owe our prosperity and the 
success of our Revolution. The strength and vigor of these old 
Puritans left its imprint on the land indeed, but we doubt if 
any of their qualities maintained ascendency over the people so 
enduringly as their positive aversion to beauty and their utter neg- 
lect of the arts; and even at this day the traces of their dominat- 
ing influence are not invisible in many sections of the country. 

It would be a task of no common interest to go back in detail 
over the period which witnessed the dawn of taste in America and 
the advent of our early masters. But space will not permit that 
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careful investigation which the subject deserves, and by which it 
might be shown, that, though our taste was then less developed, 
it was not so forced and false as the taste of the present day. 

Up to the year 1715 the art of painting was almost as little 
known to our ancestors as telegraphy is to the natives of Africa. 
It was in that year that the natives of Perth Amboy were as- 
tounded by the appearance of an odd Scotchman, called John 
Watson, who set up a studio and painted portraits for a scanty 
compensation. If we except the inspired coach-painter Smybert, 
and Rembrandt Peale, who painted the “Court of Death,” the 
early painters who preceded Copley, Trumbull, West, and Allston 
might most readily be described as good sign-painters. Many of 
them — indeed, most of them — were the itinerant immortalizers 
of the heads of families, the travelling photographers of the 
period. Pratt appears as the Raphael of sign-painters. We are 
told by Niegel that Pratt’s signs were by far the best signs he 
ever saw. 

Smybert is the first artist whose productions can be said to 
claim a place in the history of American art. He has the merit 
of a pioneer. As such, if in no other regard, he undoubtedly 
holds respectable rank. In those days there was no gallery, no 
school of art, no chureh decoration, no architecture, not even a 
public building of any importance. In the face of all these bar- 
ren surroundings, with the aid of a foreign tour, Smybert produced 
some very estimable copies and portraits. That the people were 
not entirely devoid of natural taste, and that there slumbered in 
them a sentiment which had been choked by the Puritan element, 
soon became evident ; indeed, it cannot be doubted when we see 
such painters as Copley, Trumbull, Allston, and West arise from 
among them. 

It cannot, at the same time, be denied that these artists must 
all have been born with an impassioned and inspired talent for 
the art. We are told by Lord Lyndhurst, the son of Copley, that 
his father never saw a good picture until he was thirty years of 
age. It is impossible not to admire the perseverance and native 
energy which must have impelled his innate genius to work 
against the tide of difficulties and opposing influences. Many 
have lamented the dry tone and formality of manner which charac- 
terize the works of Copley while he remained on this side of the 
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Atlantic. But much of this can be pardoned by those who have 
looked upon his “ Death of Chatham” in the National Gallery of 
London. There we may see in full force his best qualities, and 
especially the translucence and richness of his coloring. In the 
Quaker painter, Benjamin West, we find the strongest manifesta- 
tion of an innate and spontaneous sentiment for his calling. 
His successes have not equalled those of the great masters, but 
he presents an unrivalled instance of strong natural talent. He 
divested himself of his material surroundings, and, with every in- 
fluence and prejudice against him, obeyed the dictates of his 
genius. It may indeed, perhaps, be questioned whether his merit 
warranted his brilliant success; but as the founder of a new 
school of historic painting he must hold high rank. Horace Ver- 
net, and all the battle-painters who succeeded, adopted and followed 
his innovations, and the name of West became more extensively 
known in Europe than in America. Driven away by lack of en- 
couragement, most of our early artists, and among them West, 
sought abroad that sympathy which was denied them here. West 
was chosen President of the Royal Academy, and earned the grat- 
itude of his countrymen by becoming the teacher of Trumbull 
and Allston. 

All our early painters were encouraged to paint subjects which 
appealed to the patriotism, religion, and imagination of the day. 
Their productions were all timely, and spoke well for the prevail- 
ing colonial taste. But the Colonies offered so small a field of pur- 
chase that it soon became the fashion to seek abroad a larger 
patronage. Here their efforts met with all due reward, and the 
patronage of all England was not wanting to secure the services 
and fortunes of our Stuarts and Copleys and Wests. Yet there 
was no lack of esthetic feeling with us in those days. The patron- 
age may have been small, but the growing taste was not yet per- 
verted. All the heroes of the Revolution were painted by the best 
artists, and Trumbull’s heads tell many a story not to be read in 
the pages of Bancroft. Nevertheless, Trumbull said to a young 
aspiring painter, “ You had better learn to make shoes or dig pota- 
toes than become a painter in this country”; so small was the 
patronage of that time. This early school, however, understood its 
audience. Even at the present day there are few paintings which, 
in point of subject, go so straight to the hearts of the people as 
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West's “Death of Wolfe” or Trumbull’s “ Hamilton” or Copley’s 
“Chatham” or Allston’s “Dream of Jacob.” In the works of 
the last the fancy and spirit of the poet is strikingly translated 
to the canvas. Nor can we forget the masterly Washington, 
by Stuart. In every line there is a story. Stuart, of all our 
artists, may well be called the first colorist, and probably the 
first portrait-painter. His repose and softness of treatment, the 
depth and transparency of his shadows, his masterly handling of 
color, might well be imitated by the men of this generation. Dun- 
lap, in his “ History of the Arts,” tells a story curiously illustrative 
of the intuitive and searching genius of this painter. He was 
engaged by Lord Mulgrave to paint the portrait of his brother, 
General Phipps, shortly to embark for India. Something strange in 
the picture drew from his Lordship the exclamation, “I see insanity 
in that face.” The first news of General Phipps after his arrival 
was that he had cut his throat. Stuart died poor, although he 
ranked as the first American portrait-painter of his day. The 
writer was told by the artist’s daughter, that, had her father re- 
sisted the entreaties which led him to abandon England, he would 
surely have died richer in wealth and fame. As it was, he was 
enticed to America to paint Washington, Jefferson, and other dis- 
tinguished characters of the day. 

Stuart died in 1829. Thus we may see that in the early part of 
this century the profession of the painter in America could not be 
called profitable. Yet it was a period which produced, perhaps, 
more good artists than we have since seen in this country. Ina 
few the technique may have been inferior, but some of them have 
never since been surpassed in device of subjects, coloring, and per- 
ception. Even Vanderlyn, Sully, and Malbone possessed qualities 
which we of to-day may well envy. Their technique was English, 
but their productions breathe a spirit of originality and independ- 
ence which seldom greets us in our modern works. As the Ameri- 
can portrait school was losing its best representatives, and its more 
conspicuous features, there sprang into existence a class of painting 
which, more than any other American art productions, can be said 
to belong to a school. This was the landscape school. It bears the 
stamp and aspect peculiar to picturesque America, and interprets 
pure nature. The ruddy autumnal tints of our forests, the splen- 
dor of our shores compared with those of other lands, our unrivalled 
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sunsets, our vast rivers, were subjects for this new school. Doughty 
led the way. His au‘umnal effects at once touched the popular 
heart. His “ Peep at the Catskills” and “ View of the Hudson” 
made our people first realize the artistic surroundings of color 
which more than on any other Northern continent prevail in 
America. The start once made, it was soon followed in different 
directions. Our artists discovered that they could learn more from 
the woods and the rivers and the bays of their own country than 
could be taught them by all the painters of Munich, Rome, or 
Paris ; and their efforts were not discouraged by the public. The 
demand for home scenes, scenes in which the people moved and 
lived, was constantly increasing, and marked an epoch in Ameri- 
can art. It called forth such painters as Kensett, Whittredge, 
Russell Smith, Hubbard, S. R. Gifford, Church, Inness, Cole, Cole- 
man, and others. Who has not looked with pleasure on the sea- 
pieces of Kensett? Pre-Raphaelite in the extreme, yet usually 
pure and broad in choice of subject; never neglecting finish, yet 
never losing sight of his effect, this artist gives us space unbounded 
as it is not often found combined with such fidelity to detail. 
Again, what could be more sympathetic or appealing than the 
landscapes of S. R. Gifford, who sought and painted native nature 
with its woods and creeks, its moors, its valleys, its rivers, waves, 
and gorgeous gilded sunsets? Claude-like in his sunlit evenings, 
and in his atmospheric effects imaginative to a rare degree, he 
never oversteps the boundaries of the possible. 

This entire school of landscape-painters is the product of the 
public taste as it existed before the war. The public mind was 
in greater repose, less cosmopolitan. The taste was purer, devoid 
of that alloy which now taints it. It is to this most healthy con- 
dition of zsthetic perception that posterity owes the reproduction 
of scenes which must ever remain identified with this continent. 
What subject could be more majestic and eminently suggestive 
of native scenery than the “ Niagara” of Church? There is sen- 
sation sufficient, one would imagine, to please the greatest lover 
of sensation ; but it is sensation culled from Nature in her fullest 
vigor. In examining some of Inness’s landscapes, we shall find it 
difficult at once to account for the pleasing, uncommon, yet quiet 
effect which greets us. After a while we discover that the charm 
lies in his strict observance of the laws of relation, his harmony, 
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his broad effects of light and shadow, his picturesque grouping: 
the hazy transparence of his atmosphere, and the infusion of a 
spirit and verve which can be given only by that poetic fervor 
which approaches the few sacré. It is the genius of repose that 
lights the paintings of the group of artists which preceded the 
war. The taste for this repose is now singularly abandoned by the 
public for what might be termed an art essentially decorative. 

In the days of the American Art Union its walls were lined with 
native scenes, and the success of this institution was without paral- 
lel. Indeed, as the promoter of American art, and a gauge of the 
public taste for years preceding the war, the Art Union did good 
service, and although the withdrawal of its tutelage may have 
been for the best, the loss of such an institution was great indeed. 
It had played its part as the nurse of American art, and properly, 
perhaps, the time of natural patronage was at hand. Yet a gap 
was created which, in many respects, has never since been filled. 

We now come to what we may venture to term the second 
period of American art. In this period we include the present 
epoch. The war came. Vast fortunes were accumulated. Men 
who but yesterday had swept the streets rose to wealth and ease. 
Houses were bought and built in countless numbers. Pictures 
were needed to hang the walls of newly acquired mansions. The 
rooms must be furnished, the walls must be decorated, the paint- 
ings must be found. The demand came and the supply must be 
created,—a forced supply created by an unnatural want. It was 
with these new men not a question of quality, but of quantity. 
Their tastes were not cultivated, and everything was purchased in 
profusion. Paintings were turned out by the yard, good, bad, and 
indifferent, no matter what; but «esthetics had little to do in the 
selection. Fanned by the incessant excitement of war, the fever 
spread rapidly over the land, and bred that gaudy taste which 
has all but ingrained itself in American nature. Everything was 
splendid above and rotten below. It was the same in all property, 
in all corporations, in all classes, in all industries. The inflation 
spread over every corner of the country. We now see the reaction 
at every turn. In real estate, in railroads, in factories, in every 
walk and employment of life, do we find the terrible reaction from 
this unnatural state of things. 

This inflation took its rise in those days of cumulative wealth 
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when fortunes became so vast that the value of money paled before 
the desires of those who were poor men yesterday and millionnaires 
to-day. Those were the days when one of our first painters, finish- 
ing in his studio a painting to order, was offered by some son of 
fortune three times the amount contracted for. Works of art 
became articles of commerce. The Wall Street of painting might 
be found in the rooms of the auctioneer. Galleries were purchased 
and soon disposed of at large profits. The same individual would 
purchase and sell again and again, prices and values being out of 
all proportion, and not a few of the best paintings giving way 
to the poorest. Young painters, only just started on a course of 
training, were summoned to supply the increasing demand. They 
painted and sold at figures which had never before been realized 
by the ablest of our artists. Yet the fault lay not with these 
young aspirants. It lay with the public. Had these young 
artists been encouraged to paint the scenes which at that time 
were being enacted, or had just passed away, — the scenes on the 
battle-fields which must ever touch the hearts of all Americans, — 
the first effect which the sight and recollection of such heroism 
and suffering would have inspired must have stamped the soul of all 
true men with that surpassing grandeur, the grandeur of national 
courage. It is indeed impossible to account for the small demand 
which the war created for scenes and episodes from the great 
struggle which for years was foremost in the minds of the people. 
The galleries and auction-rooms teemed with scenes of every age 
and clime, but few were the artists who were moved to translate 
to canvas the fury and medley of tlie battle-field, the cries of the 
wounded, the horrors of the dying, and all the picturesque and 
touching scenes and scenery which the eye of the soldier must 
have hailed with erhotion. One young sculptor alone, John Rogers, 
made his fame and his fortune by the many appealing attitudes in 
which he has shown us the soldier’s life. But the minds of his 
brother artists, the painters, seem at that time to have lost their 
sensitiveness. This may be accounted for by lack of public en- 
couragement, or by the more charitable supposition that artists 
and the public were willing that the recollections of our civil war 
should drop into oblivion. 

If this be so, it is well that painters should have led the way 
in this patriotic feeling, and done nothing to commemorate a 
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struggle which all are now willing to forget. The time may 
come when men’s minds will be less agitated by the events of the 
late war, and when subjects connected with it will be viewed 
only as translations of common humanity, without the idea of 
conflict. Whatever the cause which may have prompted this 
artistic reticence, the public at that period had no craving for 
home subjects, and were as averse to native scenes as to the 
waving of the bloody shirt. Painters were urged to turn out 
bad imitations and superficial reproductions of foreign and es- 
pecially of French schools. Purchasers longed to see their walls 
hung with subjects which would recall to them the Reignaults, 
the Meissoniers and Geromes, of Transatlantic fame. The cava- 
lier, the Turk, the Mameluke, and the grisette were all enticing 
subjects for this purpose. A dash of green here, a dash of red 
or blue there, gave sufficient satisfaction to an untrained eye. 
Dealers purchased in Europe, and still continue to purchase, a 
few paintings by prominent masters, to surround them here in 
their galleries with inferior productions by inferior artists, which 
upon their native soil would bring hardly the value of the canvas- 
These in superficial coloring approached the great masters around 
which they clustered, and not a few were similar in choice of sub- 
ject. Unable to detect the wide difference of quality, the ordinary 
collector was induced to possess himself of these valueless pieces at 
comparatively great prices, and it was not long before the failures of 
Paris were thrown by cargoes upon the American market. It was 
partly thus by the large and increasing sale of inferior imitations 
of the best French masters that our young artists were forced 
into a track which must inevitably divest them of every vestige of 
originality unless the taste of the public should undergo a salutary 
change. A finished shoe, with pink heel and silver buckle, became 
more attractive to the general eye than all the soul and sensibility 
which might speak from a fine landscape or a fine face. Taste, 
instead of being formed, became perverted, the conception of 
the artist was sacrificed to his execution, and those who failed 
to purchase in France had recourse to native artists, who must 
needs follow the mandate of the purchaser. This bade him paint 
things instead of thoughts, buttons instead of heads. It is pain- 
ful to realize this melancholy truth at most of the auction-sales 
which take place to-day. A neatly painted row of buttons on the 
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edge of a gaudily painted medieval coat will bring larger prices 
than productions of far greater merit which breathe that repose 
which of late has become so obnoxious to Americans. This love 
of decorative, foreign, and past scenes in many cases urges our 
artists to become guilty of anachronisms which cannot be avoided. 
Before we can paint knights-errant, with sword and belt and 
armor of bygone days, we must first possess a British Museum 
or a Musée de Cluny. We shall then no longer be forced to con- 
template some unfortunate knight of the fifteenth century confined 
to the Tower of London, and arrayed in the picturesque apparel 
of his age, with a pair of Wellington boots to mar it. It is partly 
to avoid these anachronisms that our young painters are forced to 
seek abroad the material to fill their canvas, and pander to the 
public taste. It is this very habit of foreign study, as generally 
practised by our artists, that stamps their work with lack of 
character and native strength. We walk through the galleries of 
our exhibitions, and recognize the orthodox methods of Munich 
or Paris, yet we cannot blame the painter, who follows only in the 
current of the market, which calls yearly for such immense sup- 
plies from the schools of Europe. Unhappily most of those who 
sought abroad the training which might lead them to acquire the 
style of foreign masters were only absent long enough to catch 
their faults of coloring, and failed to give to the study of the 
figure those years which alone can make the skilled draughtsman. 

Now that every advantage is being offered, especially in New 
York, where the system of instruction is being carried to its highest 
pitch, there is every inducement presented to aspirant artists who 
may seek for native training. Italian schooling and Italian sur- 
roundings may extend the value of the artist's product, but it can 
never enhance his esthetic sensibility. When we reflect what ob- 
stacles opposed the rise of the Flemish school, and what surpassing 
advantages we possess, there can be no room for discouragement, 
but every hope of success. The Netherlands produced a school of 
their own only when they translated their life and surroundings 
to canvas. Their technique may have been partly Italian, but 
they clung sometimes ridiculously ‘to the models of their own land. 
Their gods and goddesses were clothed with the flesh of plump 
Dutch women. Rubens never sought his models in Italy. He 
was the index and representative of the living organism which 
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thought and moved in the Netherlands. Even more so with Rem- 
brandt. Whatever Rubens might have had of the ideal Rem- 
brandt cast aside, choosing often for models positive ugliness. Yet 
we lose sight of the unsightly by the light of his chiaroscuro. The 
masterpieces of Italy were evolved from native surroundings. 
Their Madonnas were Italian women. No one ever sought else- 
where for manner or for matter, and with us feminine beauty 
is even more common than there, — perhaps, therefore, less valued. 
But the Italian public was appreciative; and we want, above all, 
an appreciative public. When Titian painted his “ Venus of the 
Tribune” at Florence, he could never have been induced to handle 
the subject so laboriously, never could have given such years of 
toil to the acquisition of his wonderful powers, without having an 
audience which for appreciation has never been excelled. Such 
subtlety of color, such an exhibition of light and color in their 
most difficult combinations without the aid of the usual effect of 
shadow, such softness of outline, such transparency of shade, in- 
deed, such an harmonious embodiment of truth, art, and nature, 
never could have been produced without the encouragement of a 
fostering public. Those were the days when the great painter 
stood almost higher than the great prince, when the public wor- 
shipped him as a god, when the pencil could win more glory than 
the sword. Hence, when Leonardo da Vinci dies, we find his sov- 
ereign exclaiming, “I can make ten thousand lords, but not one 
Leonardo.” Those times have passed indeed, and if we recognize 
that they have passed, why not rid ourselves from the prevailing 
tendency to imitate them? Why not search for truth in all na- 
ture with the eye of the soul-inspired artist? Armed with such 
second-sight, we may, like the Flemish painter, see the beautiful 
in the unsightly and the surpassingly grand in the hideous. A 
most powerful example of his Dantesque grandeur may be seen in 
Reignault’s “ Executioner,” and the faculty of seeing the beautiful 
in the unsightly could scarcely be more thoroughly represented than 
we have it in a painting by Mr. Quartly, one of our native artists, 
who has chosen a native subject, which now hangs on the walls of 
the Academy of Design, in New York. It represents a scene on a 
North River pier, one of sufficiently prosaic cast to require that 
pleasant and genuine quality of its own which has been infused 
by the artist. 
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After walking through this last exhibition at the Academy of 
Design, few can leave it without carrying with them the impres- 
sion that our native art possesses merits which, if but called out 
by the public in a right direction, would be au honor to the coun- 
try. There are some, indeed, among the paintings there exhibited 
which would not be unworthy of the salons of Paris or the Royal 
Academy of London. Few can fail to notice the purity and 
bright delicacy which characterize Gifford, the solid German ex- 
cellence of Eastman Johnson, the rich, ripe, warm repose and 
sleeping splendor of an autumn effect by Inness. Boston is 
represented in a fine painting by Porter, full of color, sympathy, 
and grace, a freshness and fulness of life which is not often ex- 
pressed by the brush. Cast in another mould, though not less 
attractive, is the “High Note,” by J. G. Brown. The old man 
sitting in the country chair, the old fiddle into which he is throw- 
ing his soul, his pathetic expression, and his eyes dim with emo- 
tion, denote rare power on the part of this artist. Not far from 
this painting hangs a scene which recalls us to the old days when 
princes and prelates ruled the world. Wolsey and King Henry in 
the foreground of the banquet-hall at Hampton, the scene of riot 
and revelry around the tables, which recede into the hall, sur- 
rounded by ever-changing faces, — all this, by the dim light of the 
lamps, is a scene and subject well worthy of Mr. Irving, the qual- 
ity of whose work would not easily be surpassed had he not been 
preceded by Meissonier. It is, however, to be regretted that the 
talent of this artist has not been applied to the rendering of mod- 
ern or native scenes. Space will not permit any further glance at 
the best paintings on exhibition at the Academy ; although there 
are several of equal merit with those above named, we must forego 
the pleasure of recalling them. 

It may be doubted whether visitors to the exhibition now open 
at the Academy will there find a full representative gallery of 
American art. The paintings are mainly by New York artists, 
and, save a very few from Boston and elsewhere, the nation is but 
feebly represented. There is no better encouragement to the arts 
than an Annual National Exhibition organized and recognized by 
the country. This is essentially needed. We want, for the better 
’ promulgation of recent art productions, to gather together results of 
our artists from the Pacific to the Atlantic,— a gallery where we 
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may yearly witness the progress of painting through the Union, 
from New York to San Francisco, from St. Paul to Galveston. 
By thus collecting the results of the year under one roof, the pub- 
lic taste for national art will be encouraged, and diverted from for- 
eign imports of inferior value. And only thus can we encourage 
native artists to wield vigorous pencils and keep pace with the 
material progress of the country. Then will our painters no longer 
fear to pass the ordeal of criticism. A sensitive public will always 
be followed by sensitive critics. In all the great countries of 
Europe national annual exhibitions of art are fostered and care- 
fully encouraged, and every painter considers it an honor to be 
admitted to the Salon of Paris or the Academy of London. At 
the present exhibition some of our best artists are remarkable 
by their absence, and few visitors can leave the building without 
having the conviction forced upon them that all America has not 
competed. Those who know by what zeal and energy and in the 
face of what obstructions the New York Academy of Design was 
founded will fully appreciate the obstacles which would beset a 
further development of such an institution. To found the Salon 
at Paris, or the exhibition of the Royal Academy in London, was 
an easy task compared with the difficulties of bringing together 
paintings from such vast distances as must be traversed in the 
United States. Yet the greater the difficulty the greater the tri- 
umph of such an achievement. 

At the present moment there are signs that indicate a new 
departure in American art, and promise to fill our galleries with 
materials ample to compensate for the years of toil which will be 
required. It will be open to young artists to get a thorough 
groundwork and training in New York, where every encourage- 
ment and the best instruction for the study of the human figure 
are offered. Such a training must inevitably prove of greater 
value than an imperfect acquisition of foreign technique. 

If it be true that the inventive faculty of the artist be propor- 
tioned to the active energies of the nation, then there should 
indeed be a promising mission for art in America. It is not 
without cause that we can venture to hope that there may arise 
among us a new school more scientific, more correct than any yet 
known ; a school which shall combine the existent with the ideal 
as it has never yet been combined ; a great art expressive of great 
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thoughts at once harmonious, spontaneous, original, which shall com- 
bine the laws of proportion and the laws of beauty. In glancing 
back over the history of painting in this country, we cannot but 
discover a sufficiently strong taste for the art to encourage great 
hopes for its future, especially when we consider that this is the 
only new country that has at all successfully vied with art in 
Europe. 

When these now United States were Colonies of England, they 
constituted integral parts of a great and ancient empire. The 
people were English, the richer families cultivated English tastes, 
the artists were Englishmen, and they looked to England as the 
mart where their productions were most likely to be appreciated, 
and receive their just reward. For some time after our Independ- 
ence was achieved English modes of feeling and taste still lingered 
among us. But when our independence as a nation began to tell 
upon our manners and modes of thought, our taste began to degen- 
erate. We became a nation given up to commerce, and gain 
usurped the worship which was due to beauty. Now, however, we 
are in the midst of a renaissance which began with our new school 
of landscape-painting, was interrupted by our civil war, but is 
destined, we hope, to resume its progress not only in landscape but 
in figure painting, till America shall not shrink from competition 
with the older schools of older countries. 'When we have reached 
this stage, it will be possible to realize the value of art as a power- 
ful moral agent and promoter of high civilization. It will then be 
possible to realize how vital it is to the completion of American 
character that it raise itself from the prosaic into the regions of 
the true; and we may then hope to possess what we have never 
yet possessed,—a great national epic, a great national drama, a 
great national painting. 


Tue Eprror. 
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Art. [IX.— PourricaAL REFLEXIONS BY A JAPANESE TRAVELLER.*' 


Ir is now eleven years since I first left Japan. At that time it 
was not permitted to Japanese to leave the country for purposes 
of travel; nevertheless, I managed to escape, for I was anxious to 
study foreigners in their own countries. I remained three years 
away from Japan, staying principally in England and America. I 
had already read about those countries, and I desired much to see 
how Government was carried on. The impression made in Japan 
by foreigners, when they first came there, was so great, that Jap- 
anese thought that their wise men must be almost like Gods, and 
that their political institutions must be perfect, because inventions 
were so wonderful. Now many Japanese have become much 
wiser, beeause they have lived in foreign countries and studied 
them deeply. Certain foreign men had a very great fame amongst 
Japanese youth,— such, for instance, as George Washington, whose 
greatness became very soon celebrated amongst us. Therefore I 
was very anxious to come to America, principally on his account. 
Whilst in England and America I studied great deal, chiefly in 
science and language, and returned to Japan in 1868 when the 
war was going on. After the revolution, when Japanese began to 
introduce reform into the Government, I saw they were too igno- 
rant in political matters to understand properly how to make new 
Constitution; then I determined once more to come abroad to 
study especially the political condition of various countries. For 
six years I have been engaged in travel in Europe and America, 
and now I venture to tell my friends in this. country my conclu- 
sions. I beg they will forgive my frankness. When foreigners 
come to Japan they write quite freely what they think about it. 
Sometimes they write very foolish things, staying only short time, 
and telling results as if they had made deep studies. Sometimes 
they even say things which are not true and not kind. I will try 
and avoid this, but at the same time I will tell quite truly and 





* We have thought it best to give this contribution to our readers in the form in 
which it reached us, without altering the idiom. — Ep. 
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sincerely my feeling, because sometimes the view of the foreigner 
is of great assistance to a people. Japanese people received great 
benefit from the frank opinions about them of foreigners, because 
they were so accustomed to their faults, they never remarked 
them, but they were quite plain to strangers. It is the same with 
individuals. They cannot see themselves exactly like others see 
them. It is true that there are plenty of European travellers who 
have written about America, but they are all Christians, and very 
often they write from jealousy and mean motives. Having same 
religion and same manners, they cannot write so impartially as a 
man who comes from a much older and different kind of civiliza- 
tion, and who has no religion, but who tries to look at things from 
more high and pure ground of philosophy, which is taught by the 
great Master Confucius. So I beg my kind readers will believe 
that I have no other motive but to try and help them, by pointing 
out their faults, in the same way that many of their good mission- 
aries have tried to help Japanese — but I shall not remark much 
upon their moral condition, however, now — though on this sub- 
ject there is a great deal to be said, which I shall write in a book 
for Japanese in their own language. At present I desire rather to 
discuss American political state, because I have now studied very 
carefully for many months the interesting questions connected 
with this Government, and I think it might be possible to tell 
something that might improve it— but to propose any plan by 
which the moral condition of a people can be improved is indeed 
most difficult. 

I will now go on with my political reflexions.. When I left 
Japan six years ago, I determined to study Europe first — to begin 
with the country whose political condition was most backward, and 
to end with the country whose political condition was most 
forward. I decided therefore to land in Constantinople and to 
return to Japan by San Francisco. In Turkey I remained very 
short time. It chiefly interested me on account of the effect of 
religion upon the Government. I then went to Vienna, Berlin, 
Rome, Paris and London. I stayed nearly one year at each 
place. Finally I came here. Now I see how necessary it is to 
examine deeply political questions. When I was here the first 
time, I did not examine at all, and when I returned to Japan I 
still thought this country was more advanced than other countries 
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in political affairs. Now I have quite changed. I will state my 
reasons why I think, of all countries I have been in, this country 
is most backward. It is because here there is no change. In 
every other country there is change. The times we live in are 
the most changeable times that have ever been known. Japan 
changes, China changes even a little, Turkey changes also, only 
little, because of religion, all the other European countries 
change, only America in politics for a hundred years never 
changes. Always just the same Constitution — but since that 
Constitution was made, steamboats, railroads, telegraphs, many 
wonderful things have been invented, so the manners and cus- 
toms of people have been changed, their opinions about every 
thing are quite different, liberty and freedom are being every 
where introduced, only in America the rights of the people have 
not been increased for one hundred years. In Europe the people 
will not allow this; they make revolutions, then comes more 
freedom. In twenty years how much has happened! In Austria 
Hungary has been separated and free institutions have been given 
—with two chambers. At Vienna also in two chambers all 
different races in the empire are represented, and can talk freely. 
In Germany, Empire has been formed with chambers also rather 
free, only Bismarck has too much power, but there is no old 
Constitution to stop freedom when he dies. In Italy, the whole 
country has been united, bad Governments of Naples and Pope 
have been abolished, king has no power —all power is in cham- 
bers, quite free. In France, Empire has been abolished, free 
chambers have been established, only they have one bad thing, 
written Constitution, — only it is very short, and can easily be 
changed. In England, Queen has no power at all— House of 
Commons, that is, people’s House, has all power. Immediately 
when people want, they can change Government. One hundred 
years ago when American Constitution was made, people in 
Europe could not press themselves upon Governments ; now it 
is almost impossible for any Government to resist will of the 
people. In France it is quite impossible. Always almost im- 
mediately they make revolutions. In England, also, it is not 
possible. There the people make peaceable revolutions, but 
Government never can go against the people. Only here that 
is possible. This is the only country in the world, where, in 
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a popular election, majority cannot elect their candidate. One 
hundred years ago this Government was most free of all Gov- 
ernments. Since that time all other Governments have moved 
on, pressed by the people, pressed by the people, always pressed ; 
so they go forward quite rapidly in a free direction. Only this 
never moves. It is the same with that remarkable people, the 
Chinese. I remark much resemblance between Americans and 
Chinese. They are both afraid to move from old customs. This 
is in many respects a good thing. It is just opposite in Japan. 
Japanese go too fast; they think they know everything, when 
they know very little, and they go on rashly— but Americans 
are too slow in politics. Owing to their splendid country, and 
to steamboats and railroads, they are increasing more rapidly in 
numbers than any other people in the world. So they have not 
the same excuse as Chinese. They are not increasing—so they 
do not require to change political institutions— but how can a 
Constitution which was made for two millions of people a hundred 
years ago, be good for forty millions of people now, when all other 
countries have changed since then, and steam has altered every 
thing? Then it was quite natural to elect a man to be President 
for four years, and give him almost same power as the King of 
England had then, and allow him to govern as he likes, even when 
the whole country is opposed to him. Then all the world was 
governed that way. I do not think in Europe now is one king 
who would dare to govern, like President Johnson, with the whole 
country against him,—only Prince Bismarck, or the Emperor of 
Russia, could perhaps try, but even then it would not be safe. 
In all the countries I visited in Europe, the Cabinets must be in 
the Houses of Legislature to answer to the people’s representatives. 
Only here members of Cabinet do not care about the people’s repre- 
sentatives ; they stay outside, they do what they like in their Coun- 
cil with the President. He appoints who he likes to be his ministers. 
He has so much power he can even make the Senate generally ac- 
cept his men, like he did the other day, and his measures. To get 
rid of him, the Congress must impeach him, but how difficult is this, 
and how bad it looks to the rest of the world! So the Congress 
does not dare.. Also he can bribe with offices so many people. 
What king can give so much without consulting the people’s two 
Houses of Legislature as the President of the United States? Only 
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he must consult the Senate, but if he is obstinate man, they quarrel, 
then comes difficulty. If he is opposed in politics to Congress for 
four years, if they do not impeach him, they must veto his measures, 
if he won’t yield) Then what? If he proposes measures and the 
Congress vetoes them, and they won’t yield—-then what? All 
this is very bad — very good a hundred years ago — but very bad 
now. Then the people did not know their rights, now they do. 
They want the President to govern as they think right — not as 
he thinks right. This is called “ popular government.” They are 
now going to have that in Japan. Surely it is time that this great 
country should have it also. Only one step have they made in a 
hundred years, and that is backwards, when they gave votes to 
a different race, who have no education and small intelligence, 
to help to elect a President who for four years is not responsible to 
anybody. Already it has been found that many things are not 
provided for in the Constitution. I counted nineteen difficulties 
during last election for which no provision was made in the Con- 
stitution. 

Suppose a negro is elected President, the Constitution permits 
him to have too much power. He should certainly be made 
responsible to the country. The only way to do this is to follow 
the example of more advanced countries of Europe, and oblige all 
the members of his Cabinet to be in the Congress. They would 
probably all be negroes, but if the country did not like them, and 
there was a majority against them, they would have to resign. 
In that way you could again get a white Cabinet, otherwise it is 
not possible. How can you go on with a Constitution that allows 
such great dangers to exist? It has been proved, by what has just 
happened, that at any time they may occur again, but never again 
could you settle the question by eight to seven. I have conversed 
with many persons who say that never again will they agree to 
that. In Japan it would not be possible for those seven men to 
live, who have proposed this plan. After it failed they must commit 
seppukku, or the “ self-despatch.” Though I do not approve this 
practice, I think, until countries have arrived at an advanced polit- 
ical state, it is in some respects good. It makes men very careful 
in proposing political plans. The practice, in this country, by 
which political enemies kill each other with pistols, does not make 
them so careful, but perhaps it is necessary while the old Consti- 
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tution lasts, but with the introduction of popular government 
and a responsible Cabinet it might be abolished. In Japan it 
is hoped in the same way to abolish “self despatch,” which I 
think is a better check upon political violence and bad language 
than duels. In Japan all editors of newspapers writing like 
those in this country would be obliged to perform this act, and 
even Mr. Tilden after he had got majority of nearly 300,000 votes 
could not survive his defeat with honor, but this is not because he 
has used bad language, but because he himself has been so much 
abused. For this reason he would have to commit seppukku. In 
my book which I am going to write in Japan upon the moral con- 
dition of this country, I will show how far the higher morality of 
Japan is due to seppukku, so that they may not abolish it rashly, 
or without providing some other check, by which all persons using 
violent language, slandering other persons, bribing other persons, 
being bribed, making false returns, frightening voters, or otherwise 
behaving badly, may be restrained. None of these vices exist now 
in Japan. This is in consequence of former Government when 
such things were not possible. I believe they in this country en- 
tirely result from the hundred years old Constitution. 

It is true that I observe these same vices also in European coun- 
tries but much less. As in Mahometan countries religion affects 
the politics, so also in Christian countries the vices of politics are 
different. As Japan is neither Mahometan nor Christian, I do 
not think that popular government, with responsible Cabinet, will 
produce the same vices as in Christian countries. They will be 
different, some kind of a vice made from mixture of Confucian 
Philosophy and Buddhism. If you had in this country Mikado, 
Emperor, or King, or Sultan, remedy would be easy, but, with 
President who has so much power, it is more difficult. It is al- 
ways difficult when a man once has got power to take it away, 
and when he has got it by hundred year old Constitution, it is 
almost impossible. 

Still I will explain my meaning. To make this Republic into a 
more free Government, there is no necessity to change the name. 
To take away power from President, there is no necessity to change 
his name. So I do not propose, because I want to see this Govern- 
ment more free, to change any names; the only thing to be done 
is, abolish the Constitution, then allis simple. Then make a law 
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that President must choose his Cabinet from two Houses of Con- 
gress. Then make another law and give more power to House of 
Representatives, because that is people’s House more than Senate. 
There are many reasons why it is not a good thing, when Govern- 
ment is responsible, for Senate to have more power than House of 
Representatives. Now it is necessary, because without responsi- 
ble Cabinet the President is so powerful ; but when power is taken 
from President, then some power should also be taken from Senate 
and given equally to House of Representatives or lower House. 
Only in America has lower House least power. In other countries 
all the power is in lower House. Then when the President and 
his Cabinet are in opposition to the country, at once you find it out 
in the House of Representatives much quicker than in the Senate. 
Immediately then there must be a vote of confidence in the Gov- 
ernment. If the majority in the House of Representatives is 
against the Government, then at once the President and the Cabi- 
net must both resign. The reason why it is best that the majority 
in the House of Representatives should decide this matter is, be- 
cause they are elected every two years and the Senate only every 
six years ; therefore, when the opinion in the country changes, you 
see the change quickly in the House of Representatives, but only 
slowly in the Senate. 

So when the House of Representatives decides that the Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet are governing opposite to the will of the 
people, naturally they must be at once turned out. This is free 
government, — it is very simple, but the American people do not 
yet understand it, having been so long blinded by hundred year 
old Constitution. At once a new President must be elected by 
the people, not as he is elected now, but directly by the people — 
something like the plan I read in the last number of this Review 
proposed by Ex-Senator Buckalew, so that it is impossible for 
minority to force him on majority. While he is being elected, 
the old President might still stay till new one is elected. If 
the old President thinks majority in the House of Represent- 
atives is mistaken, he might ask the country to elect him 
again. Then, if he is re-elected, he must choose different men for 
his Cabinet who can obtain a majority to support them, because 
it might be sometimes that country likes the President but does 
not like his Cabinet. Now the Senate can say if they do not 
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like the Cabinet, but the country can say nothing. Much bet- 
ter plan is for the country to say if they do not like the Cabinet, 
and the Senate to say nothing. 

Very often the Senate and the country do not agree: then the 
people must decide. Always in a free country people should 
decide every thing, — not Senate, not President, only people. This 
is difference between free government and old kind of government. 
With free government, all the power is with people; with old 
government under hundred year old Constitution, people have no 
power; only President and Senate have power. So, often there is 
great danger. This danger will increase, because although the 
American people, like Chinese, are most patient people, at last 
they will rebel; when they find that hundred year old Constitution 
makes only difficulty, and that sometimes one Judge of Supreme 
Court must be chosen to decide who is to be President. If the 
President promises some kind of reform and does not perform 
his promise because Senate will not allow him, even though 
people desire reform they can do nothing. They must wait four 
years. President Grant promised great deal; he performed noth- 
ing, but people must wait. Now President Hayes promises re- 
form: perhaps he will do something, perhaps he will do nothing, 
because Senate will not let him, but people must wait. People 
do not approve all kinds of robbery and extravagance, but they 
cannot prevent it. Always they must wait. How much longer 
will they wait and pay heavy taxes, to see their money make 
Senators and politicians and their friends rich? Not always. 

In all countries except America there is a liberal or radical 
party. This party is also called party of progress, or sometimes 
party of action. It is always in favor of reform, and desires to 
abolish old institutions and to secure more rights for the people. 
In this country there is no party of progress. There is the Re- 
publican party in favor of “federal rights,” and there is the Dem- 
ocratic party in favor of “State rights,” but there is no Reform 
party in favor of “people’s rights.” Republicans and Democrats 
are both old-fashioned Conservatives. In this country there are 
no real reformers in favor of radical changes, like there are in 
other countries. Therefore, this country now is not “going 
ahead”; it is “going astern,” as sailors say. Excuse me if I am 
speaking so plain. It is because I love American people very 
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much that I want to see them get their rights, and have pure 
and cheap government instead of dishonest and expensive one. 
Therefore reform is needed. Therefore hundred year old Constitu- 
tion must be abolished. No other Constitution in the world is so 
old, it stops all reform. 

The other day I was reading Declaration of Independence, say- 
ing every man was born equal, and possesses inalienable right of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. This is only talking. 
Constitution does not secure this right. When I converse with 
colored person from Louisiana, he tells me life not safe, liberty 
only limited, pursuit of happiness very difficult. White persons 
from South Carolina explain exactly the same thing. They tell 
me Constitution prevents pursuit of happiness for white people in 
Southern States very much. Many clever politicians with whom 
I have talked have told me difficulty of all kinds of reform arises 
from old Constitution. One Republican gentleman very cele- 
brated — therefore I cannot tell his name—even said to me, 
“our Constitution is like an old gun, it wants new stock, new 
lock, and new barrel.” Therefore, no doubt, to throw away old 
Constitution would be a good thing; only they say, Who can dare 
to say this? It is too dangerous to propose such a thing! No 
man will venture to be the first. Certainly he will be much 
attacked. People will say he is a revolutionist — but a nation 
which won its independence by warlike revolution need not be 
afraid of making progress by peaceable one. I think American 
politicians rather timid. Therefore, I am not writing for poli- 
ticians, but for people — and already I have said enough. The 
American people are very clever people. They do not require long 
explanations ; only they require a hint. They are so busy making 
money they have not had time to examine this matter ; therefore 
I have examined it for them. But what is the good of making 
money when you have to spend ,all in taxes? When government 
is cheap, people get rich much quicker. Therefore, stop a little 
from making money and think how you can most quickly abolish 
Constitution and make reforms to suit present time. Better to do 
this now than wait till some revolution comes and you will lose 
all money. If Supreme Court Judge had not decided quickly the 
other day, even now you might have been fighting, and your 
money would be soon flying away. Next time, perhaps, you may 
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not find a Judge so clever and quick. Remember how great 
danger you have escaped. Every time you will not be so fortunate. 
This is very serious warning. American people are too thought- 
less. When they escape danger, immediately they forget it. In 
this matter they are not like Chinese, more like French people. 
Chinese take warnings, reflect a great deal, but don’t change. 
French people never take warnings, do not reflect at all, but al- 
ways change. Best plan is,—first, take warnings, then reflect, 
and then change. Do not say this is only Japanese, and his Eng- 
lish is still not good, therefore he knows nothing. I pray you not 
to despise this because I am a man of low degree and moderate 
understanding, for this is a wise saying, “a precious stone in the 
dirt is apparently worthless, but he who discovers, polishes, and 
wears it, himself becomes of value.” 

When I was student in London, I learnt Latin, and when I read 
the motto upon your review I felt bold and became much en- 
couraged, and I determined to write freely, because it told me you 
would receive truth impartially, no matter from whence it comes. 

Therefore, my American friends, I now call upon you to remem- 
ber and to apply the words you have yourselves chosen — “ Tros 
Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur.” 


SIONARA, 
A Japanese Traveller. 
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Art. X.— RECENT PROGRESS IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


The New International Platinum-Iridium Standard of Length. 


Tue International Metric Commission, which met in Paris in 
October, 1872, had two prominent objects: First, the production 
of standards of length and of mass with all*the refinements of mod- 
ern science; and second, the organization of a permanent Inter- 
national Bureau of Weights and Measures. The linear standard 
agreed upon was a bar 4 metres in length, to be made of an alloy 
of 90 parts platinum and 10 parts iridium, and was to have a cross 
section represented nearly by the letter X. The bar for this new 
standard was presented to the French Academy in December last, 
by Mr. George Matthey of London. The metals used were pre- 
pared pure by H. St.-Claire Deville and Debray of Paris. For 
the bar, five ingots were first made, each composed of 450 ounces 
of platinum and 55 ounces of iridium, melted together. These 
were then cut into fragments, which were again thoroughly melted 
and cast into a single ingot. This ingot was rolled out, cut into 
strips, and again melted and cast. The new ingot was forged into 
a bar, then rolled between polished steel cylinders until reduced to 
nearly the size required, and finally drawn and finished on a plan- 
ing-machine. As presented, the bar had a length of 410 centi- 
metres, a breadth of 2.1 centimetres, and a thickness of 0.5 centi- 
metre. After annealing, the bar had a density of 21.516. Analy- 
sis showed it to be very homogeneous, and to contain 99.33 parts 
of the required alloy, the remaining 0.67 part being iridium in ex- 
cess, rhodium, ruthenium, and iron. The production of so satisfac- 
tory a bar, considering the difficulty experienced in working the 
metals of which it is composed, is justly regarded as a great metal- 
lurgical triumph. The finishing and graduating of the standard 
has been intrusted to MM. Briinner of Paris. 


Extinction of one Musical Sound by another. 
Professor Mayer in a recent paper announces the remarkable 
discovery that one sound may entirely obliterate another, if it be 
more intense than this other. His earlier experiments were made 
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with the ticks of a clock and of a watch; when the two were at certain 
distances from the ear the louder clock-tick entirely extinguished 
the feebler watch-tick which took place at the same instant. Care- 
ful measurement proved that the intensity of the former must be 
at least three times that of the latter, to produce the effect. Ex- 
tending his investigations to musical sounds, Professor Mayer 
observed that pitch had to do with the result, and that on the one 
side not only may a more intense sound, lower in pitch than an- 
other, obliterate it entirely, but that on the other no sound, how- 
ever intense, can extinguish the sensation of a concurrent sound 
when the latter is lower in pitch, Some curious phenomena fol- 
low from these facts. If, for example, a sentence be read aloud in 
a given tone of voice, and a c’ organ pipe be at the same time for- 
cibly sounded, it appears as though two persons were simultane- 
ously reading, one with a grave voice, the other with a high pitched 
one, which is squeaky and nasal. The author makes two impbr- 
tant applications of his discovery: First, to orchestral music, in 
which, as now conducted, the sounds of the violin, and even those 
of the clarionet are often entirely obliterated by the deeper and 
more intense sounds of other instruments ; thus altering the pecul- 
iar expression intended by the composer. It is evident, therefore, 
that a knowledge of this law of extinction must not only be of the 
greatest value in future musical composition, but also that it has 
an important present application by establishing the fact that in 
directing our existing music the conductor should be placed, not 
in the midst of his performers, but in the position occupied by an 
average hearer. The second application is to the determination, by 
means of the new law, of the relative intensities of sounds, so that 
the data for producing any desired effect may be accurately ob- 
tained. 
Experiments with the Radiometer. 

The little instrument devised by Mr. Crookes in 1873, and called 
by him a Light-mill or Radiometer, has continued to excite great 
interest in scientific circles. It consists of a light frame of four 
arms, carrying at their extremities four disks or squares, usually of 
mica, blackened on one side, the whole being supported on a pivot 
of steel, and enclosed in a glass globe carefully exhausted. Upon 
exposure to light the vanes rotate, the unblackened side in ad- 
vance. Mr. Crookes at first supposed the cause of the motion to 
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be the direct impact of light, and in a paper presented to the Royal 
Society in 1876, he states that the mechanical force of a candle 
twelve inches distant is .000444 grain, and six inches distant, 
.001772. The light of the sun was equal in one experiment to 
that of 10.2 candles six inches off; from which datum he caleu- 
lates the “ pressure of sunshine” to be 2.3 tons on every square 
mile of the earth’s surface. The true cause of the motion was 
established by Mr. Stoney, who showed that it was due to the re- 
action between the walls of the globe and the blackened side of the 
vanes, this reaction being produced by the impact of the molecules 
of the residual gas, whose velocities are alternately increased and 
diminished by contact with the warmed and cooled surfaces, re- 
spectively. The reaction cannot take place under the atmospheric 
pressure, since the mean length of free path of any molecule is 
only one two-hundred-and-fifty-thousandth of an inch, while in a 
vacuum of one four-millionth of atmospheric pressure the length 
of this path is sixteen inches. Various experimenters, each in 
his own way, have abundantly confirmed this theory. On the 
question whether residual air is necessary, M. Kundt showed that 
if a delicately suspended disk be suspended in the same globe 
directly above the vanes, it will be set in rotation in the same 
direction by the current of air from the vanes. Mr. Crookes 
proved that when the globe is revolved, of course in complete 
darkness, so far as the instrument is concerned, the vanes will be 
carried round by the friction of the residual air. M. Alvergniat, 
by exhausting the globe at 400° C., obtained so perfect a vacuum 
that no rotation took place. A small quantity of air being admit- 
ted, the apparatus performed as usual. M. Finkener, by a very 
ingenious method, proved that the rotation increased with the rare- 
faction up to a maximum, and then decreased, becoming null when 
the vacuum became nearly perfect. He showed that the maximum 
effect was obtained in a vacuum in which the pressure was 0.007 
millimetre of mercury ; and also that the rotation of the vanes was 
the more rapid the smaller the globe in which they were enclosed. 
On the question of the reaction between the vanes and the con- 
taining vessel, Mr. Schuster floated the globe delicately in water, 
and observed that when the vanes moved one way the globe re- 
volved slowly in the other. M. Righi obtained the same result by 
suspending the radiometer by a filament of silk. The torsion was 
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in one direction as the velocity increased, and in the other as it 
diminished. Reversing the instrument, and again suspending it as 
before, no amount of light caused a perceptible movement; prov- 
ing the forces active in the phenomenon to reside entirely within 
the instrument. Professor Rood proved the reaction by supporting 
opposite to and on the same arm as one of the two vanes compos- 
ing the mill, a delicate screen. When light acted on the un- 
screened vane, reaction took place between this vane and the walls 
of the vessel, and rotation was the consequence. But when the 
screened vane received the light, the impact of the retreating mole- 
cules was against the screen; which, being on the same support, 
antagonized the vane, and prevented rotation. While, therefore, 
the Radiometer does not establish the materiality either of light 
or heat, yet it is an exceedingly interesting instrument for illus- 
trating the dynamic theory of gases. 


Divided Circles on Glass.” 

Mr. L. M. Rutherfurd of New York has introduced an important 
improvement into instruments for measuring angles, which bids 
fair to work a revolution in this class of instruments, and which 
consists simply in using glass circles for the divisions instead of 
metal. The circle used by Mr. Rutherfurd is on a spectrometer, 
and is ten inches in diameter, being carefully graduated to ten 
minutes of arc. The great advantage of these circles lies in the 
fact that the lines, being ruled with a diamond ,point, are of the 
greatest delicacy, being finer when seen through the reading micro- 
scopes than even the spider-lines themselves. From the transpar- 
ency of the glass, moreover, the illumination may be made as com- 
plete as is desired. Hence Mr. Rutherfurd believes that for astro- 
nomical purposes a circle fifteen inches in diameter would give 
greater precision, when read with powerful microscopes, than the 
largest metallic circles now in use. In the spectrometer referred 
to, in which the microscopes magnify seventy-five diameters, the 
probable error of a single reading is considerably less than half a 
second. 


Spectroscopic Measurement of the Sun's Rotation. 


The direct proof of change in the wave-length of light by mo- 
tion of the luminous body to or from the observer, being impos- 
sible by reason of the immense velocity of this agent, Professor 
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Young has successfully made use of the opposite motions of the 
two limbs of the sun for this purpose. The spectrum used was 
that of the sixth order,— though the seventh and eighth were also 
used, — obtained from one of Mr. Rutherfurd’s exquisite gratings 
of 8,640 lines to the inch, the overlapping of the spectra of these 
high orders being corrected by inserting between the ruled plate 
and the observing telescope a glass prism of 45°, with its edge 
perpendicular to the ruled lines, so arranged as to refract upward 
the superposed colors at any one point, in the order of their re- 
frangibility. With this high dispersion, the difference in the posi- 
tion of the two D lines and of the nickel line between them 
becomes quite sensible; and by means of micrometers, measur- 
able. Assuming the velocity of light to be 186,600 miles per 
second, and taking the best determinations of wave-length of the 
two D lines, Professor Young has calculated that the difference in 
the velocity of two points on the sun’s equator on opposite limbs 
is 2.84 miles per second, with a probable error of 0.07. This 
result, which corresponds to a velocity of rotation of 1.42 miles 
per second, while close enough to the velocity deduced from the 
time of rotation of the spots, 1.25 miles per second to establish the 
change in wave-length by motion, is yet too widely different from 
the latter to allow us to suppose they refer to the same quantity. 
Hence, Professor Young is inclined to believe that the velocity of 
the chromosphere, where the absorption is effected which produces 
the lines measured, is actually greater by 0.17 mile per second 
than that of the photosphere in which the spots lie; a result by 
no means improbable. 


Protection of Buildings from Lightning. 


Professor Maxwell, believing that the ordinary arrangement of 
lightning-rods is calculated rather for the benefit of the surrounding 
country, and for the relief of clouds laboring under an accumula- 
tion of electricity than for the protection of the building on which 
the rod is erected, suggests some modifications in the common 
plan. What is really desired is to prevent the possibility of an 
electric discharge taking place within a certain region; as, for 
example, a gunpowder manufactory. Now, no discharge of elec- 
tricity can take place except between bodies differing greatly in 
potential ; the electricity passing from the body of higher to that 
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of lower charge. If, therefore, it be possible to keep the potential 
uniform within a certain region, no discharge can take place 
between bodies within it. This may readily be done by connect- 
ing all the bodies in the region by a metallic conductor. In the 
case of the powder-mill, the building should be enclosed in a net- 
work of some good conductor, say a copper wire, No. 4 of the Bir- 
mingham wire gauge. This should be carried round the founda- 
tion, up each of the corners and gables, and along the ridges. It 
may be built into the wall to prevent theft, but should be con- 
nected to all outside surfaces of metal. If there are water or gas 
pipes, they should be put in contact with the wire; but if there 
are none, it is not necessary to facilitate in any way the escape of 
the electricity into the earth. 


The New Elements Gallium and Neptuntum. 


Two additions have recently been made to the list of chemical 
elements. The first of these, the metal Gallium,— called so from 
Gallia, was observed by M. Boisbandran in a zinc blende from 
the Pyrenees. He recognized it as new by the peculiarities of its 
spectrum, which consists of two bright lines only, situated in the 
violet, the more refrangible of which lies beyond even the violet 
line of potassium. Their wave-lengths are 417 and 403 ten-mil- 
lionths of a millimetre respectively. The metal itself is grayish- 
white and lustrous, but tarnishes in moist air. It liquefies at 
30.15° C., and may therefore be melted by the heat of the hand. 
When melted it exhibits the property of suffusion to a remarkable 
degree, remaining liquid for weeks even at temperatures near zero. 
In the solid form, which is obtained readily by touching the fused 
mass with a fragment of solid gallium, the metal is hard and re- 
sistant, though it may be cut, and is flexible and malleable. It is 
not volatile, and has a density of 5.956. Its atomic weight has not 
yet been fixed, owing to the small quantity thus far prepared; but 
as it forms a well-defined alum, its chemical relations would seem 
to ally it to aluminum. The second new element was discovered 
in the mineral columbite, from Haddam, by M. Hermann. It is 
called Neptunium, and belongs to the group which already con- 
tains tantalum, columbium, and ilmenium. Its chemical reactions 
sharply distinguish it from the other members of the group, as 
also does its atomic weight, which M. Hermann finds to be 118. 























Art. XI.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1.— Russia. By D. Mackenzie Wattace. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 1877. pp. 620. 


Berore the publication of Mackenzie Wallace’s book no exhaustive 
and authentic account of Russia as it is since the reforms instituted by 
the present ruler was accessible in the English language. Indeed, we 
may say that no adequate information on the subject was extant in any 
language of Western Europe, since Haxthausen’s work describes Russia 
as it was, and although a remarkable series of studies by Leroy-Beaulieu 
has been running through the “ Revue des Deux Mondes” during the last 
twelvemonth, their appearance in book form may be regarded as simul- 
taneous with Mr. Wallace’s exposition. It is, of course, impossible, 
within the limits of this notice, to mark even in outline the answers 
here presented to the hundred intricate and pregnant questions con- 
nected with the social economy of the great Northern Empire. We may 
note, however, the main branches into which the inquiry naturally 
divides itself, and indicate some points where Mr. Wallace’s work may 
be profitably supplemented with another’s researches. The distribution 
of the Russian people into classes, which, until recently, had almost the 
rigidity of castes, is, of course, a preliminary topic; and here Mr. Wal- 
lace points out the wide difference between the semi-independent landed 
aristocracy which grew up in feudal Europe and the official nobility of 
Russia, which since the era of Czar Peter, at all events, has been the 
mere creature of the imperial pleasure. The truth is that a French 
noble in the Middle Ages differed from a Muscovite noble in the last 
three centuries precisely as earl and thane differed in Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land, the former being his own man and the latter the king’s man. Our 
attention is also directed to a significant feature of Russian society, the 
almost total absence of a genuine middle class. The number of persons 
engaged in trade and manufactures is shown to be surprisingly small, and 
indeed all the privileged classes taken together constitute but a very 
slight percentage of the total population. The changes introduced by 
the new law making military service compulsory for all subjects of the 
Czar, and the method of recruiting the Russian navy, are explained at 
length by Mr. Wallace ; but in spite of the equalization of burdens in 
some directions, the weight of taxation still falls on those least able to 
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bear it, the peasant class. The revenues of the state are chiefly fed by 
the poll-tax and the impost on alcohol, by far the most profitable of the 
indirect contributions, and both of these are mainly sustained by the 
agricultural laborer. This book shows us how considerably these exac- 
tions are enhanced by the necessity of meeting the annual instalments 
of purchase-money for the land which the manumitted serf now owns 
in fee, and we are made to see that the full fruits of emancipation can- 
not be looked for before 1910, when the mowjik will be relieved of this 
part of his burdens. Another subject which might well engross a vol- 
ume to itself, and which necessarily absorbs much space in Mr. Wallace’s 
work, is the diversity of land tenures obtaining in the Northern Empire, 
and particularly the system of collective ownership which exists in the 
vast central belt known as Muscovy proper, or Great Russia. The 
account of the Russian commune given in this book is unquestionably 
the best in English, but it is neither so full nor so lucid as M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s. Neither is Mr. Wallace’s description of the mowyjik’s moral 
and intellectual status of the patriarchal manners engendered by the 
communal life and of the deplorable condition of women in the peasant 
class so effective as the French author’s, although the former had appar- 
ently better opportunities of observation, having lived for some years 
in a Russian village. On the other hand, the portrayal of the ecclesi- 
astical system, of the relations between the “ white” and the “black” 
clergy, and of the various schismatic movements, is less complete and 
satisfactory in the papers communicated to the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes” 
than in the English book. Mr. Wallace exhibits the precise relation of 
the church to the sovereign, and points out that the ecclesiastics and 
the nobility are linked by none of those ties of interest and sympathy 
which bound the two orders together under the French ancien régime. 
About the internal economy of the monasteries he has little to say, for 
he does not appear to have had facilities for studying them in detail. 
Neither do we find much information in this volume about the actual 
state of the higher education in Russia, about the appliances and scope 
of the universities and academies established in the large cities. We 
miss, too, a comprehensive, discriminating view of Russian literature as 
it exists at the present time, — such a view as would enable us to judge 
whether it ought to be treated as a mature, substantial outgrowth, or 
with the patronizing indulgence due to incipient effort. A Russian book 
of tolerable cleverness is too apt to be regarded in Western Europe as a 
kind of miracle, and hitherto has rarely been submitted to the normal 
standards. Two other points to which our author allots considerable 
space deserve notice. One is the Imperial Code and the administration 
of justice by the courts of law. Under this head we are reminded that 
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in Russia statute legislation is but a crust superimposed upon a structure 
of folk-law, which presents wide discrepancies in different parts of the 
Empire. The system of communal ownership, for example, which is 
traditional with forty millions of the Czar’s subjects, is not prescribed 
but only tolerated by the Imperial Code, and may be discarded by a 
given community with the concurrence of two thirds of its members. 
We may add that the popular impression regarding the corruption of 
the judicial administration and of all departments of the Russian civil 
service seems to be confirmed by this observer. The other topic of 
special interest here discussed is the extent to which the Russian people 
has been intrusted with self-government by the present ruler. The 
exact functions assigned to the local assemblies and the questionable 
results of the present partial experiments are set forth at length. We 
can only note that neither Mr. Wallace nor M. Leroy-Beaulieu considers 
Russia yet ripe for a parliamentary system. Such are some of the ques- 
tions suggested by the study of New Russia, and we repeat that to these 
the present volume supplies the only adequate answers attainable in the 
English language. 





2.—Joan: A Tale. By Ruopa Broventon, author of “Cometh up 
as a Flower,” etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. pp. 216. 


Ir we had not the Earl of Beaconsfield’s word for it, we might infer 
from the works of certain female novelists that the social atmosphere of 
England is not free from a certain taint of animalism. We suppose, for in- 
stance, that the irrepressible person who signs herself “ Ouida” never got 
anything but animadversion from the censors of the press, yet she goes 
on writing, and very nice people continue to buy her books. This could 
hardly be the case if the principles and motives which in her books 
shape the relations of men and women were honestly believed to be a 
libel on society. In her case it seems clear that the reviewer is more 
strait-laced than the public to which he ministers, and that the English 
middle-class is not at heart indisposed to accept notions of life which we 
should think neither rational nor wholesome. There is another author, 
who belongs to what ought to be described as the fleshly school, but 
who, we are told on the covers of her last novel, is with one exception 
the most popular writer of fiction of her sex. It would be unfair to 
ignore the positive merits which Miss Broughton’s books obviously pos- 
sess, although it may be doubted whether these fully account for her 
success. She has, for instance, a few types of character, which do duty 
in all her stories, but which are sufficiently clear-cut conceptions ; and 
she has the art of making a figure winning without endowing it with 
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too much perfection, or perhaps we should say that she shares with the 
author of “Guy Livingstone ” the art of making a figure winning in spite 
of too many imperfections. Her dialogue, too, is brisk and sometimes 
witty, and her style for the most part crisp and unconventional. A plot 
she cannot construct, but this is a point in which most English novel- 
ists are weak as compared with the French, and it may be said of Miss 
Broughton’s situations and incidents, that they are adapted skilfully 
enough to the evolution of character, and are sufficiently connected for 
her purpose, which is not dramatic, like Charles Reade’s, but biographical, 
like Thackeray's. In all these respects, however, Hardy’s books are 
much superior ; must be placed, indeed, on a very different plane as works 
of art, yet it is certain that they do not find so many readers. We can- 
not but think that the remarkable vogue which the writings of Law- 
rence, ‘‘Quida,” and Miss Broughton have had in England attests a 
certain obliquity of the public taste, which of course is promptly dis- 
avowed when the source of the pungent flavor characteristic of those 
productions is pointed out. Good people are said to be mildly curious 
about the lives and thoughts of persons whose acquaintance they do not 
court, and there is no doubt that the authors we have named contrive 
in a more or less overt way to satisfy that curiosity. A stock character, 
for example, in Miss Broughton’s books, and one therefore, we must pre- 
sume, in which the interest of her readers is unflagging, is the athletic, 
good-looking, well-mannered young man, good-natured, but thoroughly 
selfish and indolent, whose one purpose in life is the gratification of the 
appetites, and whose only creed is a misty recognition of certain gen- 
tlemanlike modes of doing it, ——the sort of hero, in short, who, if he 
happens to hold a commission in a regiment stationed in a provincial 
town, is spoken of by the young women of the neighborhood as “ de- 
lightfully naughty.” Having brought this stereotyped favorite on the 
stage, the author is careful to inform us what species of attractiveness 
the “captain” or “colonel” most values in the other sex, and to invest 
one or more of her heroines with the requisite attributes. In her latest 
novel, “Joan,” the rock of offence to the masculine intellect, but loadstone 
to the feminine affections, is a “colonel,” who thus naively explains to 
one young lady how he came to marry another woman. “ You know,” 
he tells her, ‘‘the sort of power that she always had over me, — the 
domination over all that is base in me, — before I well knew it, honor, 
that is godfather to half the dishonorable actions in the world, had 
manacled me for life.” We are not left in doubt as to the specific fasci- 
nations of the successful candidate. Her name is Lalage, which in a 
sober moment the “colonel” admits conveys the idea of a “tipsy, de- 
moralized Bacchic,” and she has “ taken that earliest step toward a man’s 
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esteem and affection, —she is plump.” Moreover, she has eyes “ mod- 
erate in size, narrow in shape, but brimful of a cold, quick devilry; a 
merry, bold red mouth; a face which through sheer gaudiness of hue 
and splendor of animal life drives you into hotter commendation than 
you often give to more real loveliness.” The novelist never tires of de- 
picting the unspiritual nature of Miss Lalage’s attractions, and presently 
returns to the theme after this fashion: “She is the only décolleté 
woman in the room, but then probably no other woman in the room has 
such a bust to exhibit. What a neck it is! What a great deal of it! 
What a smooth sea of pearl! What shoulders! What arms, — abso- 
lutely unclothed but for the two tiny shoulder-straps which alone hinder 
her garment from entirely taking French leave.” It is obvious that 
this is not the way in which a writer would depict mere animal come- 
liness, unless he meant the reader to rate it very highly, and unless he 
meant to give it a potent réle in his story. The truth is, that physical 
attractiveness of a somewhat coarse sort is an almost inseparable ad- 
junct of those heroines who in Miss Broughton’s books achieve the chief 
end of woman, a desirable marriage. The lesson is not only left for in- 
ference, but is now and then explicitly inculcated, that the secret of 
feminine charm is a more or less adroit appeal to the least lofty and 
wholesome passions of human nature. In a word, the characteristic 
flavor of this author’s work would vanish if her view of the normal rela- 
tion existing between the sexes in society should on a sudden become 
somewhat etherealized. We need not say that it is quite possible to de- 
pict discreditable facts in very different colors without warping or soiling 
the moral purity of the most sensitive reader. The Madame Bovary,. 
for instance, of Gustave Flaubert is more effective than most sermons; 
which avowedly rebuke a violation of the Seventh Commandment, and it 
is plain enough that the career of Becky Sharp throws no glamour over 
vice. It was probably his wary, discreet portrayal of Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley’s experiences which Thackeray had in mind when he dwelt with. 
satisfaction on the thought that he had never written a line or a word 
which his young daughters might not read, 





3. — First Principles of Political Economy, with reference to Statesman- 
ship and the Progress of Civilization. By Professor W. D. Witson, 
of the Cornell University. Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird & Co. 
Ithaca: Finch and Hagar. 1877. 


Ir every professor of Political Economy in every educational institu- 
tion in the country is to write a book, the subject bids fair to be thor- 
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oughly discussed ; and it is to be wished that some part of the effort 
could be directed to procuring some application on the part of Congress 
even of principles upon which all the writers agree. Still it is of inter- 
est to know what principles are to be impressed upon some hundreds 
if not thousands of young men in such an institution as Cornell. Eng- 
lish Political Economy is apt to be pretty hard in its contemplation of 
human fortunes, and to regard human beings as so much organic mat- 
ter. If there is a distinction in the American branch, it is perhaps in 
considering that the human entity has a soul which cannot be ieft out 
of the account. With this tendency we have entire sympathy, only in 
a process of severe reasoning it needs to be closely watched. In all 
similar treatises great importance is attached to primary definitions, and 
as with the extended sides of an angle, a divergence apparently small 
in the beginning leads to conclusions extremely wide apart. Thus a 
supposed difference between intrinsic and exchangeable value is made 
by Professor Wilson on the basis of an apotheosis of labor. We have 
always supposed that in the struggle between labor and capital the 
former was at a disadvantage because capital could wait while it could 
not ; but under the new theory the capitalist is to be coerced by fear 
of loss, while the laborer is to have the option of severely letting alone. 
It needs only the name of the publishing-house to indicate what view 
Professor Wilson takes of free-trade and protection ; but his defence of 
the latter is very moderate, and involves positions which we think none 
but extreme doctrinaires need hesitate to accept. The accounts of 
money and banking cover those subjects fairly well in their ordinary 
operations, but do not enter upon the more subtle workings of credit- 
paper issues which make those instruments among the most dangerous 
elements of modern society. There is no edge-tool which is handled 
more recklessly than what is called free banking. A great deal is said 
about the reserve of cash which ought to be kept in banking, but few 
persons reflect upon the cost to the community. which is involved in 
maintaining this unstable equilibrium, in keeping the reserve from be- 
coming too large for profit or too small for safety. As to the law of 
population, Professor Wilson, after making every allowance, feels obliged 
to admit that its increase may overtake the possible increase of wealth. 
His idea of remedy appears somewhat original. He makes it an “ in- 
evitable law” that rent and interest decrease with the increase of dis- 
tributive wealth, that is, wealth per head of the population. It might 
be doubted whether such increase would be precisely the effect of pop- 
ulation overtaking the means of subsistence. But, assuming it to be so, 
he thinks the rent or interest of capital would fall very low, “ most 
likely to nothing.” As the rich would have nothing to live upon, they 
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must go to work, while as capital would have no value, the poor could 
command it. As one of the first consequences, “all mere waste will 
be stopped ; we must give up tobacco and whiskey; and the luxuries, 
as they are called, will be dispensed with.” Lifting the eyes to the 
actual world, one wonders what period, at the present rate of progress, 
might be assigned for attaining this desirable consummation. “ But I 
expect nothing from Political Economy without Christianity.” We 
should say that, as far as the evidence in hand goes, the latter was 
decidedly the best reliance. 





4.— La Légende des Siécles. Par Victor Hueco. Nouvelle Série. Paris : 
Calmann Lévy, Editeur. 1877. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Tue literature of our century presents one name which pales, no 
doubt, before the universal lustre of Goethe’s, but whose many-sided 
brightness seems to eclipse its contemporaries. Victor Hugo has done 
many things, and he cannot be said to have done anything ill. His 
novels, for instance, have followed the stories of Dumas into every nook 
and corner of the civilized world, although they obviously appeal to a 
distinct order of minds, and challenge a far more serious attention. In 
the teeth of violent opposition his dramas conquered a foothold on the 
stage of the Comédie Frangaise, and have since been reproduced in trans- 
lation, paraphrase, or libretto by most of the great theatres in Europe 
and America. Until lately the success of the novelist and the notoriety 
of the dramatist had in some degree obscured his lyric triumphs, 
although he early vindicated his claim to leadership in a choir which 
has included the voices of Lamartine, De Musset, Gauthier, and De la 
Vigne. In the “Legend of the Ages,” of which a new series has just 
appeared, we have a composite, incoherent creation which has been 
absurdly called an epic, but which is really strong and admirable only 
where the author works familiar veins, namely, in the lyric, idyllic, and 
narrative parts. 

It would be more reasonable to treat “Les Miserables” as a novel 
than the “ Legend of the Ages” as an epic, and this of course is tanta- 
mount to saying that the latter is in no sense an organic work, cast in 
a determinate artistic form, and evolving a central thought, but a mere 
fasciculus of poems presenting an endless diversity of structure and 
tone. In the compass of a brief notice we cannot be expected to glance 
in detail at any of these, but we may state in passing that an episode 
entitled “ Paternity,” in the Pyrenean Cycle, is a characteristic example 
of the writer’s narrative style, and that the “Song of Sophocles at 
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Salamis,” as well as the portrait of Chloe, in an idyl headed “ Longus,” 
express the spirit of the antique with more felicity than anything we 
know, unless it be Gauthier’s cameos. But there is one distinctive 
quality which pervades Victor Hugo’s poetry, and is conspicuous in 
the volumes before us, and which cannot therefore be overlooked in the 
most cursory reference. This is the spontaneity of his utterance, the 
catholicity of his aims and methods, his vehement revolt against 
the authority of models and traditions, which cramped for some two 
centuries the development of French literature. In lyric verse Hugo 
is what Diderot was in other directions, — an iconoclast, and he may be 
said to have burst the gyves of precision and propriety which Malherbe 
and Boileau affixed to the French lyre. He has created, or rather resur- 
rected, a new art of poetry and a new poetic vocabulary. In other 
words, he owes almost nothing to his predecessors of the so-called clas- 
sic school, and exhibits a curious case of reversion to Ronsard and 
Clement Marot. This is the secret both of the acrimonious debate, 
which a new volume by Victor Hugo commonly provokes at home, and 
of the prompt recognition which it secures in foreign countries, — he 
never writes in the grooves which Frenchmen have been taught to 
think the immutable laws of form, but with a freedom of touch once 
applicable to all the Romanic languages while they were still ductile 
and fervid. Regarded as an artist, and with an eye to his shortcomings 
and failures no less than to his master-strokes, Hugo is seen to have 
little in common with Goethe or Racine, but to belong somewhere in 
the category of Shakespeare, Marlowe, De Vega, and Jean Paul. 

When we weigh the influence on an author’s contemporaries and 
immediate successors of a work like this “ Legend of the Ages,” which, 
in spite of some ruggedness and faultiness, is a positive, massive, and 
fecund achievement, we can see that the peculiarities of personal char- 
acter, the attitude and pressure of individual minds, which in social 
science we have so often to disregard, are factors indispensable for the 
explanation of some literary phenomena. It is tolerably certain, for 
instance, that if Regnier had not died young, he might have hindered 
Malherbe and the pedants of the seventeenth century from chastising 
the graceful nonchalance of Ronsard, and it is equally certain that 
André Chenier, had he lived, would have done much of the work which 
it was left to Hugo to carry out. As it was, until the rise of “ romanti- 
cism,” of which we need not say our author is the most eminent cham- 
pion, it had come to be the creed of Frenchmen that the classic school 
had given to every form of poetry a consummate and flawless type from 
which divergence was a kind of blasphemy. Even French lyric verse, for 
instance, like the Greek tragedy, was expected to look well to her gown, 
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compose her features, and move with a staid step. The troubles and 
perplexities of real life, homely passions and griefs, were banished from 
the canvas, and of course the studied refinement and chastened grace of 
such compositions required a language of their own, a sustained and 
dainty diction limited in scope, but exquisitely tempered. Now, Victor 
Hugo’s example has gone far to dethrone such principles and models. 
In the “Legend of the Ages” there is a miscellany of themes, and a 
variety of treatment which is shocking to those conservative men of let- 
ters who take their cue from Boileau, and keep alive a reverence for 
what they call the “language of the gods.” No doubt much of the raw 
material worked over in these volumes comes from what “ classicists ” 
esteem the legitimate storehouse, namely, from Greek myths and Roman 
chronicles ; but their distinctive merit is that the author seems equally 
able to detect some flute-notes of beauty amid the crash and discords of 
daily life, and that what oppressed Racine, for instance, — the rush and 
scramble of interests, the jostlings and tramplings of the street, smoke 
of market and din of forum, —seem powerless to tease or cloud his spirit. 
The result is that even the levities, quips, and follies which were inter- 
dicted by that demure and fastidious mistress, the classic Muse, have 
been welcomed back by the apostle of romanticism. In a word, the 
faults not less than the felicities of Victor Hugo, considered as an art- 
ist, are the inevitable outgrowth of his method. He is not always suc- 
cessful in borrowing from Nature her bizarre effects of light and shade, 
or in compelling as she compels the trivial to relieve or heighten the 
sublime. He sometimes carries too far the hint that nonchalance is 
the refinement of artifice. And finally, his canvas undoubtedly reveals 
the latent powers of the grotesque, which, as he somewhere tells us, is 
“‘leagued on one side with terror, and clinging on the other to the ten- 
drils of pity,” but he does not always perceive that at its feet yawns a 
gulf which we call bathos. 





5. — History of French Literature. By Henri Van Lavy. Part IL. 
From the Classical Renaissance to the Reign of Louis the Fourteenth. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1877. 2 vols. pp. 392. 


Tue first part of this History, which we noticed in our January issue, 
extended from the origin of French literature to the Classical Renais- 
sance. The second, lately published, extends from the Renaissance to 
the close of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth ; and a third will probably 
complete the subject, bringing it down to the present time. 

Mr. Henri Van Laun enjoys peculiar advantages for executing the task 
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he has undertaken, and in part performed so well. The first of these ad- 
vantages consists in his not being by birth a Frenchman. This fact is 
indicated by his name and by the style of his book, which is not French, 
as a comparison of the work of M. Taine, which he translated so admi- 
rably, with this original production of his own will show. The invet- 
erate tendency of Frenchmen to regard everything French as the best 
of its kind would have rendered impartiality like Van Laun’s impos- 
sible. We presume that few Frenchmen would have so freely acknowl- 
edged certain points of inferiority in his own race that are exposed in 
the historical sketch of the Celts or Gauls, which Mr. Van Laun has 
prefixed to his ‘‘ History of French Literature.’ This guaranty for a 
fair account of the merit and influence of the writings which he had to 
pass in review is certainly no mean vantage-ground. 

Another peculiarity of the French people is their small success in 
the acquirement of foreign languages. Whether their inferiority as lin- 
guists arises from natural incapacity, or from contempt of other lan- 
guages in comparison with their own, the fact is certain that in no 
other nation of Europe do we find so few, even among educated men, 
who can speak in any tongue but that of France. On the other hand, 
we find that the Teutonic and Sclavic races of the European continent 
have a facility in the acquisition of languages greater than that of the 
English and the Americans, and very much greater than that of French- 
men. Now, in the absence of more reliable proof, Mr. Van Laun’s re- 
markable proficiency, both in French and English, goes far to convince 
us that he is not of Celtic or Gallic extraction. But, however this may 
be, his familiarity with French and English is a second advantage, whose 
importance cannot well be overrated. Notwithstanding all pretences 
to the contrary, we agree in an opinion which has been ascribed to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, that an Englishman or an American gains a 
better knowledge of any foreign writer from a good translation — such, 
for example, as those of our author — than from his own perusal of the 
original. Accordingly, when we perceive that Mr. Van Laun’s knowl- 
edge of French is as perfect as that of an educated Frenchman, we feel 
further assured that, other things being equal, he is able to give us a 
better history of French literature than if he was less at home in the 
language in which it is written. Moreover, his thorough knowledge of 
English enables him to think in English, and to furnish spirited and 
accurate translations of all the passages which he quotes in illustration. 
To most English readers this is a positive boon, as M. Taine’s transla- 
tion of English quotations into pure French must be even a greater 
boon to the people of France. 

Mr. Van Laun’s notion of literary history is that it forms an integral 
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part of the civil history of nations. “The history of a literature is the 
history of a people ; if not this, it is worthless. To know merely what 
books have been written, and who wrote them, is to know a number of 
dry facts which may encumber the mind but cannot inform it. To 
know what our predecessors and our contemporaries have written and 
thought, to throw ourselves into the mood of an author, assimilate his 
work, comprehend and develop his meaning, to make a literary pro- 
duction our own, so as to have the power of reproducing it at our pleas- 
ure, without at the same time being familiar with the circumstances 
under which it was first conceived, and the annals of the age in which 
it saw the light, — this is impossible.” Following out this conception, 
he interweaves with the political and ecclesiastical history of France 
the history of the chief authors of each period and of their works, ex- 
plaining the origin, estimating the merit, and valuing the influence of 
these works, — in a word, bringing into full view the literature of the 
nation as a necessary factor in the national existence. 

The period embraced in the part now under consideration is, perhaps, 
the most important in French history. It includes what has been 
termed the Augustan age of French letters. It begins with the Jesuits 
and the League, and closes with the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, 
including the lives and writings of all the celebrated poets, dramatists, 
orators, moralists, and philosophers of the Grande Nation, — Ronsard, 
Malherbe, Corneille, Brantéme, Sully, St. Francis of Sales, Pascal, 
Madame Sevigné, Mademoiselle de Scudery, Richelieu, Descartes, Mo- 
liére, La Fontaine, Scarron, La Rochefoucauld, Boileau, Racine, Male- 
branche, and La Bruyére, and the pulpit orators Bossuet, Bourdaloue, 
Fénélon, Massillon, and Saurin, together with a hundred others of less 
celebrity. 

In conclusion, the fact that Van Laun is the translator from the 
French of Taine’s “‘ History of English Literature” almost forces on us 
a comparison of their respective works. To young men Taine must be 
the most fascinating, to men of mature years Van Laun must be the 
most satisfactory. Taine’s style is characterized by splendor, yet it 
is the splendor of clouds, delighting while bewildering ; Van Laun’s is 
solid and perspicuous, affecting no gorgeous speculation, and venturing 
on no transcendental theories. His feet are continually on the ground, 
and we can follow him whithersoever he goes. There is no such hy- 
pothesis in his work as that Hamlet was a partial development of 
Shakespeare himself, or that Milton, the republican, the Puritan, and 
the regicide, borrowed the scenery of his celestial court from the pal- 
ace of the Stuarts, —the abode of “ Bacchus and his revellers,” — by 
whose persecution driven “old, poor, sightless, and disgraced, he re- 
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tired to his hovel to die.” Van Laun’s book, as we have said, is not 
French, although it is an excellent and interesting history of French 
literature. 





6. — History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. By Lesue 
STEPHEN. In two Volumes. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1877. 8vo. pp. 482, 481. 


Tuts elaborate work was suggested directly, as Hunt’s “ Religious 
Thought in England ” was indirectly, by Dr. Pattison’s remarkable paper 
in “ Essays and Reviews” on the “ Tendencies of Religious Thought in 
England between the Years 1688 - 1750.” Mr. Stephen, known hereto- 
fore as a literary essayist and brilliant writer, has here boldly addressed 
himself to a great work, in which Mr. Hunt has met with indifferent 
success, and in which the Rector of Lincoln College has always displayed 
the hand of a master. His special qualifications for dealing with its 
religious and philosophical issues are great industry and an easy facility 
in mastering and condensing the many-sided statements of a controversy 
into a few intelligible propositions. To this may be added a good, clear, 
well-formed literary style, which makes his pages bright and readable 
amid the severest discussions. But the great drawback, and one which 
impairs this history of thought in the same way in which Gibbon’s 
great work is permanently injured, is that the author is himself a believer 
neither in Christianity nor in an intelligent Deism, but a disciple in 
the school of Morley, Martineau, Buckle, and Harrison, who holds that 
“‘the mind becomes an accurate reflection of the external universe.” 
He is an “agnostic” philosopher, who puts aside all faith in the super- 
natural, who discards the belief in a personal God, who does not even 
see that the world is directed by an Intelligent Will. If such a writer 
reduces the highest things in life to Matthew Arnold’s principle of 
“conduct,” it follows that the intellect, cut off on the spiritual side from 
contact with the unseen, and divorced on the human side from the 
sentiments which unite reason with emotion, becomes merely the cold 
and formal instrument of human progress, and that the many forces 
which blend in the shaping of thought, even when evolved chiefly out of 
present experience, are neglected or overlooked. Mr. Stephen’s book is 
written upon this theory, and is thoroughly vitiated by it. It is com- 
mon to speak of the eighteenth century'as the lumber-room of dreary, 
theological speculation and impracticable philosophy, but Mr. Stephen's 
point of view makes it even worse, as concerned chiefly if not only with 
mere inanities of thought and belief; and yet out of this century came 
or through it was transmitted the seeds or germs which have made the 
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present century in some respects the bright consummate flower of civili- 
zation. 

While his point of view and thoroughly pagan creed incapacitate him 
for understanding Butler’s Analogy, and appreciating William Law's 
spiritual teachings, and duly estimating the religious reaction under 
Wesley, it does not affect his estimate of the other movements of thought 
during the century, — the political theories taught by Locke, the French 
influence of Montesquieu and Rousseau, the superb instinct of Burke 
for the fundamental principles of government, the work of the political 
economists, and the social and literary reaction which set in at the close 
of the century. Here he is the clear and dispassionate historian of 
secondary sociological movements to which the unsoundness of his relig- 
ious creed has no special relation, and in our judgment these are the 
best parts of his work. Even in other parts, if one bears in mind that 
the theory behind everything is that the intellect alone is the supreme 
factor in human progress, the history does not fail to be instructive and 
helpful. But Mr. Stephen, as has been ably pointed out by Dr. Pattison 
in the March “Fortnightly Review,” where he aptly called the eigh- 
teenth century “the age of reason,” has notably failed even to indicate, 
much less to trace, the relation of English to contemporary Continental 
thought during this period. Hume is the special prophet of the century, 
and one hears nothing of Kant and other thinkers, save slightly in 
France at the period of the Revolution, and yet England was never so 
insular but that the currents of thought on the Continent reacted upon 
British leaders, and influenced, if they did not direct, English thinking. 
It is a limitation which seriously impairs the usefulness of these volumes 
to the student by ignoring the parallel movement of the century in 
other centres of thought. If one knows precisely why a book is written, 
it is comparatively easy to use it intelligently and to forget its limitations 
in gratitude for its fresh presentation of old questions and brilliant pic- 
tures of the days that were. Mr. Stephen has not only written labori- 
ously, but here and there his thoughts are incisive and often become 
epigrammatic, condensing into single sentences the suggestive results of 
the widest reading. One or two specimens will illustrate our meaning : 
“Thought moves in a spiral curve, not in a straight line”; and again, 
“Tt would not be extravagant to say that Mr. Darwin's observations 
upon the breeds of pigeons have had a reaction upon the structure of 
European society.” And such sentences also show how much of the 
best thinking of which a man is capable has gone into his work. It is 
this conscientious industry and quick intelligence, which is manifest on 
every page, that makes these volumes indispensable to all who would 
understand the sources of thought in the present century ; and for a 
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partial statement of the truth, for that which a man can see and under- 
stand who looks only to the earthly issues of human thought, there is 
“a deal of confused fine feeding” in this thoughtful and learned work. 





7.— Nach dreissig Jahren. Neue Dorfgeschichten von Bertuoid AUVER- 
BacH. 3 vols. Stuttgart: Cotta. 1876. 


Ir is not every writer who would do what Auerbach has done in these 
his latest volumes, that is to say, who would go back after an interval 
of thirty years to take up anew the very form of composition which first 
brought him real fame. Very many authors would prefer to forget their 
early writings, and would go back to them only to exterminate and de- 
stroy ; but Auerbach was fortunate enough to be successful in his first 
attempts, and, indeed, it may well be questioned whether he has ever 
reached a higher mark than in the village-stories on which his fame is 
tolerably sure to rest. Since writing them he has tried higher flights, 
but with varying success, for at times he has got into the clouds, and 
he is best where he has the firm ground, and firm German ground, be- 
neath his feet. In these volumes he not only goes back to his old 
methods, he has even taken up the threads of some of his old stories, 
with the double aim of writing more village-stories, and of showing 
indirectly how great advances Germany has made in civilization during 
the last thirty years. Now it is hard to believe that a man of sixty 
can at will recall the spirit of thirty, and, indeed, it may be questioned 
whether it is to be hoped that he should. There was in his first stories 
a certain poetical flavor, consisting of a love of nature, and a sort of 
simplicity which sits better on youth than on maturity, and which, if 
not naturally present, can never be imitated. It is as hard to recall as 
is light-heartedness when one is miserable, so that if this poetical aroma 
is missing here there is no occasion for surprise. Moreover, the other 
incentive to writing these stories, the patriotism, is a quality, however 
excellent, which is by no means sure to produce good stories, any more 
than in our war it produced good war-songs, although the field for them 
was unoccupied. A story that is written to convey instruction in mod- 
ern history is as likely to fail in interest as if it was intended to teach 
geography or any other branch of polite learning. Hence it is not 
surprising that these three volumes, each of which contains the con- 
tinuation of one of the old stories, should be lacking in interest. 

The first one, Des Lorle’s Reinhard, is the sequel to Die Frau Profes- 
sorin, one of the best of all he wrote in the old days. It will be re- 
membered for its account of the young girl who marries the painter, 
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and is taken by him to the city, where discord arises between them. 
In this continuation we have the artist in Rome, where he had been 
living comfortably after an informal separation from his wife, hearing 
suddenly of her death. Stricken by remorse, he determines to return 
to the village where he had first met her, and, giving up his worldly 
life, to atone for his previous negligence to her by living in that quiet 
spot and devoting himself wholly to penitence. But even here, and 
with thirty additional years behind him, and accustomed as he was to 
being made much of, he could not withstand the fascinations of a young 
peasant-maiden, who, moreover, had been almost an adopted daughter 
of his wife, and had heard from her nothing but praise of him. In time 
he asks her to marry him, he is accepted, but before the marriage can 
take place a catastrophe intervenes, and the book ends. It is hard to 
make out what Auerbach meant by the story. That artists must marry 
peasant-women, that peasant-women are the most irresistibly fascinat- 
ing women in the world, or what? Be the answer what it may, the 
story of a man fifty years old who for the second time in his life makes 
a foolish marriage is not agreeable reading. 

In the third volume is to be found Das Nest an der Bahn, the con- 
tinuation of Die Straflinge. It is even poorer than the one just de- 
scribed, for it does little more than tell how the man and wife who had 
their unhappy past behind them suffered from the inquisitiveness of 
their neighbors, and how they married their children very creditably. 
The father of the family is station-master at some little stopping-place, 
and lives with his family in the station; thirty years ago he would have 
had nothing to do with a railroad. 

Der Tolpatsch aus Amerika is decidedly the most readable of the 
three. The young hero, the son of the former Tolpatsch, goes back to 
the old country to get a wife, and the story of his wooing is well told. 
To be sure, at times excessive care is taken to point out the various 
points of difference between the two countries, but on the whole the in- 
structive part is but slight in comparison with the romantic. This 
romantic part, however, is of the old-fashioned sort, which long practice 
has made Auerbach know by heart. The sudden falling in love which 
characterizes his heroes and heroines was never more clearly marked 
than here, and no talk was ever naiver than that which fills all of these 
stories, but this one of the youth from America is by all odds the best. 

The stories lack the naturalness and the charm which filled their 
predecessors ; the characters no longer seem like men and women whom 
the author has studied, but like people who try to be very simple, and 
to live up to the quaintness of their dialect. After all, the reader 
should be prepared for disappointment ; no writer has the gift of im- 
mortal youth. 
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8.— Philosophical Discussions. By Cuauncey Wricnt. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1877. 8vo. pp. 434. 


Tas book is the work of an author who should and who will be 
more widely known. Outside of his class-fellows at college and the 
select circle of his Boston friends, he is little heard of, but the Discus- 
sions, fugitive as they are, which he has contributed to the most ad- 
vanced philosophy of the age, are so full of profound thought and acute 
ratiocination, that he must stand, in future, among the yet few great 
thinkers which our young country has produced. It is not that we 
subscribe to all, or even many, of his conclusions that we thus praise 
him, but that we admire the extent of his researches, his mastery of the 
most difficult subjects, and his penetrating intellect. He has grappled 
with the most arduous disquisitions, both philosophical and scientific, of 
the present adventurous time, and dared to criticise them in such a 
manner as proves that, if he had lived longer, and concentrated his 
efforts on some great work, he might have given us a system of philoso- 
phy which, though perhaps alarmingly heterodox, would have ranked 
him with Jonathan Edwards and Laurens Hickok among ourselves, or 
with Mill and Spencer of England. In the days of Edwards he proba- 
bly would have exercised his dialectic ingenuity in a defence of Calvin- 
ism, — for he is eminently a critic of contemporaneous thought, — and 
we regret that we have not from his pen a review of Hickok’s “ Rational 
Psychology,” —a work which he was fitted to handle, either in the way 
of confutation or confirmation, vith greater ability than any of those 
who have attempted to pass judgment upon it. It has always struck 
us as a strange thing that errors committed in other treatises of the 
Schenectady Professor, or some other circumstances to us unknown, 
have shut out from general notice this his most elaborate and merito- 
rious production ; an a priort or synthetic science of mind which dis- 
tances anything of the kind that has yet appeared in the United 
States. 

Mr. Wright’s discussions were, with three exceptions, contributed to 
two periodicals. The chief of them first appeared in this Review, and 
are entitled, “A Physical Theory of the Universe,” ‘The Philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer,” “ Limits of Natural Selection,” “The Genesis of 
Species,” “ Evolution by Natural Selection,” ‘“ Evolution of Self-Con- 
sciousness,” and the “Conflict of Studies.” It will be apparent from 
these very titles that all the essays, save the last, are closely connected 
with the modern doctrine of evolution, and even the last has no remote 
reference to the same theory. The author enjoyed an advantage over 
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most philosophers in being as much at home in science as in metaphys- 
ics ; and therefore his conclusions, whether we agree with them or not, 
do not rest on comparative ignorance. Whosoever would competently 
arbitrate in present controversies between science and theology must be 
an expert in both, and until our clergy, or at least the ablest of them, 
become thorough students of science as well as of divinity they are sure 
to have the worst in the encounter. 

Mr. Wright is an evolutionist of the extremest kind. In the minds 
of most believers in evolution, the term means not only continuous suc- 
cession, but continuous progress or advancement from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous, from the less perfect to the more perfect. This 
belief is implied in the very words “survival of the jittest.” But Mr. 
Wright, while adhering strenuously to the doctrine of development, ap- 
pears to have abandoned the concomitant idea of progressive improvement, 
and would call the Darwinian theory the Derivative and not the Develop- 
ment hypothesis. He regards the phenomena of the universe as result- 
ing from “a corrupt mixture of law and apparent accident,” and in 
opposition to “ the theory of evolution,” as “a generalization from the 
phenomena of growth,” he would propose another and a better generaliza- 
tion, which he calls “the principle of counter-movements.” As long as 
evolution or development included progress from the less to the more 
perfect, a man might be a Darwinian without being an atheist, — he 
could see in nature an originating power and a superintending provi- 
dence. This we understand to be the position of Tyndal, Huxley, and 
the rest. A first cause they come to at last. But according to Mr. 
Wright's new principle this ultimate refuge of the theist is destroyed. 
Evolution is simple derivation, and may as easily be retrogressive as 
progressive. This is, indeed, a dreary landing-place ; but our author's 
quest of truth as he sees it appears to lead so far, and he is not afraid 
to follow it. 

Few expressions have been more fanatically abused than the phrases, 
“ An evil heart of unbelief,” and “‘ The fool hath said in his heart, There 
is no God.” No doubt there have been many in ancient times who 
ignored a Supreme Ruler because their deeds would not endure inspec- 
tion, and their desires and passions were too gross to be indulged with- 
out compunction while God was in their thoughts ; and in these latter 
days there may be as many who wish Christianity to be false and the- 
ism an illusion, because the former interferes with their wickedness by 
teaching retribution, and even the latter might imply responsibility and 
a hereafter. But to class all scepticism as proceeding from a wicked 
heart, and all doubt of a God as a certain mark of sinful folly, is pure 
fanaticism. There are at this day many unbelievers whose characters 
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are as lofty and whose lives are as pure and useful as the lives and 
characters of most orthodox believers ; and among this number we must 
reckon Chauncey Wright. Prefixed to the Discussions is a very grace- 
ful and affectionate biographical sketch by his friend Mr. Charles Eliot 
Norton, from which it appears that he was a retiring, modest man, 
amiable, charitable, just. The pursuit of truth was the prevailing 
motive of his life. He was no bigot, intolerant of opposition and deaf 
to antagonistic argument ; but, as he himself said of John Stuart Mill, 
“ He sincerely welcomed intelligent and earnest opposition with a defer- 
ence due to truth itself, and to a just{regard of the diversities in men’s 
minds from differences of education and natural dispositions. These diver- 
sities even appeared to him essential to the completeness of the examina- 
tion which the evidences of truth demand. Opinions positively erroneous, 
if intelligent and honest, are not without their value, since the progress 
of truth is a succession of mistakes and corrections. Truth itself, unas- 
sailed by erroneous opinion, would soon degenerate into narrowness and 
error. The errors incident to individuality of mind and character are 
means, in the attrition of discussion, of keeping the truth bright and 
untarnished, and even of bringing its purity to light.” Here is at once 
a proof of his amiability and his love of the true. The true was to be 
sought through good report and through evil report, and with the belief 
that in the free collision of minds light would be struck out. 

Mr. Wright’s style and mode of thinking make his disquisitions hard 
reading. They are too compact of thought, and are expressed in lan- 
guage which was familiar to the author, but which to the common 
reader appears extremely technical. A little more expansion and defi- 
nition would have opened up their treasures without demanding a search 
so constant and an attention so sustained. 

Besides the longer articles already alluded to, there are nearly the 
same number of shorter ones that appeared in the New York “ Nation.” 
These articles are on kindred subjects, and mainly on the controversy 
between Mill and Hamilton, as the latter was vindicated by two of his 
most distinguished pupils, the late Dean Mansel, and Dr. McCosh, 
President of Princeton College. 

The volume contains, besides, a long and able article “On the Uses 
and Origin of the Arrangements of Leaves in Plants,” communicated to 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. It is a fair specimen of 
Mr. Wright’s method of treating a scientific subject, and he has not 
failed to combine with bis botanical observations their bearing on his 
favorite theory of development by fitness. 

The article on education, entitled “The Conflict of Studies,” was 
called forth by an essay of Professor Todhunter of Cambridge, England. 
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It chiefly discusses the place of mathematics in a college curriculum, and 
as a contribution to the Science of Instruction it will reward perusal. 
If we ever have a science of education it must be founded on an accu- 
rate psychology, for how can we train a mind in all its capacities if we 
do not previously know, with the precision of a true mental philosophy, 
what these capacities are, and what are their relations to one another? 
The discussion of this topic by a writer competent to the task, even 
though it should extend to two successive articles, might find a proper 
place in this Review, which aims at guiding the public mind in the 
freshest and most important questions of the day. With a more ex- 
tended experience in teaching, another Chauncey Wright would be able 
to handle the subject in such a manner as to render material aid to that 
reform of our present methods after which our best colleges are ear- 
nestly endeavoring. 





9.— Majolica and Fayence: Italian, Sicilian, Majorcan, Hispano- 
Moresque, and Persian. By Artuur Beckwirs. With Illustrations. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1877. pp. 185. 


Wiruin a limited space Mr. Beckwith has not only produced a good 
text-book, but has succeeded in incorporating in the volume a great deal 
of technical and artistic information relative to Majolica and Fayence, 
both ancient and modern. It is pleasant to notice that, with a just ap- 
preciation of the marvels of art stored up in our midst, Mr. Beckwith, 
in his text and illustrations, refers generally to such specimens of Ma- 
jolica as may be seen in the Castellani collection at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. It is indeed an unmistaken token of the rapid art- 
progress made in the United States, when such a really good volume as 
Mr. Beckwith’s book is produced, and when comparisons between the 
text and the actual art-objects can be made in New York to-day, with- 
out a Transatlantic journey. Commencing with the use of Majolica, Mr. 
Beckwith clearly defines what is not so well known in regard to it, to 
wit, that this superb pottery, with its wonderful designs and glowing 
colors, served rather as presents, heirlooms to be preserved, than as 
utensils in common use. The development of art in Italy, tracing its 
phases from the Egypto-Assyrian period until the coming of the Renais- 
sance, forms an excellent introduction to the book. The history of each 
of the numerous schools of ceramic work in Italy, the origin of the 
votegas, are carefully yet succinctly told. No less important parts of 
the book are those portions devoted to modern work. The names of 
the leading European makers in Europe, China, and Japan, their places 
of production, and the quality and characteristics of their work are 
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given. A well-executed table of marks will be found useful to the col- 
lector. Between Mr. Fortnum’s ponderous volume on the Maiolica in 
the South Kensington Museum and Mr. Beckwith’s more modest work, 
if a comparison is to be made, it is quite favorable to the American 
book. There is a certain amount of diffuseness about Fortnum which 
at times makes the research for information quite a laborious task. Mr. 
Beckwith must be congratulated for not only having compiled a useful 
but an interesting volume; for with both pen and pencil, in text and 
illustration, he has furnished ample material for the study and appreci- 
ation of Majolica and Fayence in the United States. The spelling of 
the word majolica seems still unsettled. Are we to use, in the United 
States, the term mayolica, or are we to render it maiolica? For very 
good and logical reasons English authorities write maiolica. It would 
be wiser, perhaps, if we inclined to uniformity and adopted maiolica. 





10. — The Poetical Works of John Keats. Chronologically Arranged and 
Edited, with a Memoir, by Lorp Hoventon. London: George Bell 
and Sons. 1876. l6mo. pp. xxxii, 493. 


Lorpv Hoventon’s editorial task has been spared the labor which still 
awaits upon the editor of Shelley’s poems, or of Landor’s later writ- 
ings ; for the text of Keats, unlike these, has escaped serious corrup- 
tion. This circumstance has been especially fortunate for the fame 
of Keats’s work, in which so much depended upon the ultimate re- 
finements of form. For it was this “natural magic” of expression, 
to use Mr. Arnold’s phrase, this unapproachable power to render 
the charm of the outward world, that constituted the special gift of 
Keats. The special gifts of utterance possessed by other great poets of 
his time — Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley — were widely different from this. 
Wordsworth’s was an elemental dignity ; Byron’s, a directness and force 
which gave him a wider hearing than any other poet in his generation ; 
Shelley’s words were a lyric cry and rapture, vor clamantis in deserto. 
But beneath their forms of expression there was, in the case of each of 
these poets, an effective content of thought which would have assured 
him hearing and influence in spite of greater faults of diction than 
Byron’s more frequent heaviness of manner, than Wordsworth’s graver 
textual corruption, than any that befell Shelley. Keats, on the other 
hand, triumphed by the flawless perfection of his form. Although his 
powers of thought were in swift development when he ended ; although, 
as we see in the Ode beginning, “ What can I do to drive away Remem- 


brance ?” or in the ‘‘ Ode to a Grecian Urn,” these powers were begin- 
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ning to range on equal terms with his divine gift of expression, yet 
in the larger part of his achievement the value of the form predomi- 
nates. Much of what Keats left is indeed, in the glowing phrase of 
Mr. Swinburne, “ absolutely faultless, visibly unsurpassable.” And how 
much care Keats took with his form, thus fortunately preserved unin- 
jured, how much pains in the transmission of the vase containing the 
sacred fire, is illustrated by one of his letters quoted at page 314 of 
the present edition. Writing to Mr. Taylor, under date of June 11, 
1820, he finds some alterations made for the worse in “St. Agnes’ 
Eve,” as the proofs were passing through the press. In the seventh 
stanza he cancels this reading :— 
‘** Her maiden eyes incline 
Still on the floor, while many a sweeping train 
Pass by.” 
“°T was originally written,” he said, 
* Her maiden eyes divine, 

Fix'd on the floor, saw many a sweeping train 

Pass by.’ 
My meaning is quite destroyed in the alteration. Ido not use train 
for concourse of passers-by, but for skirts sweeping along the floor.” 

Other changes here given are of equal interest, notably in the ‘Ode 
to Melancholy,” at page 236. But the chief service rendered in this 
edition is the collection, now made for the first time, of the whole of 
Keats's verse, including even, in Lord Houghton’s phrase, “‘ some worth- 
less compositions,” and the arrangement of the whole in chronological 
order as ‘“‘a faithful, self-drawn picture of a short and sad poetic life.” 
The prefixed biography of Keats is a serviceable one ; but it is written 
with a somewhat less clear and careful touch than that which a 
younger generation than Lord Houghton’s has learned to look for in a 
similar case, — a generation accustomed to the painstaking biographical 
études of French and German editors. 





11. — The Life of Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. By CHARLES 
Duke Yonee, Regius Professor of Modern History and English Liter- 
ature in Queen’s College, Belfast, etc. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1876. 8vo. pp. 473. 


THis is one of those too frequent biographies in which the author’s 
language of extravagant and‘almost unmixed eulogy puts the reader on 
his guard at once. Mr. Yonge seems to have forgotten that the spirit 
in which a modern professor can claim the right to teach us history is 
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not quite that in which Burke flamed into his famous panegyric on this 
same heroine, that “surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly 
seemed to touch, a more delightful vision.” With all the ardor of an 
equal devotion to the beautiful French queen, this most recent among 
her defenders rushes to her aid as though she had but newly been as- 
sailed, and champions her cause with a spirit that does more honor to 
his heart than to his head. Perhaps, like Burke, he too laments that 
“the age of chivalry is gone; that of sophisters, economists, and cal- 
culators has succeeded”: but even the threat of this reproach cannot 
keep us from the opinion that he has written a most ill-considered book. 

At this distance of time, as Mr. Yonge himself admits with fatal 
readiness (p. 37), “there is perhaps no person of historical impor- 
tance whose conduct, in every transaction of gravity or interest, is more 
minutely known, or whose character there are fuller materials for appre- 
ciating,” than Marie Antoinette. That conduct and character have cer- 
tainly been fully canvassed, and an estimate has been formed of them 
which neither time nor any recent revelations have greatly changed. 
The comparatively few faults have been forgotten; the many merits 
and the occasional signs of greatness have been carefully remembered ; 
the great pathos and beauty and courage of her last days will always 
make her a heroine to the readers of history. But it is impossible not 
to rebel against the demand that this estimate shall be replaced by one 
which either does away with her errors altogether or deduces virtues 
from them; and it is such a demand that Mr. Yonge has made of us. 
Still more impossible is it to connive at the attempt to give new lustre 
to her life and qualities by the simple process of blackening those of 
her contemporaries ; and this endeavor Mr. Yonge seems to us to make 
with an impulsive thoughtlessness that hardly wins him confidence. 

In both these directions he does not hesitate at a little inconsistency. 
“The part which she took against the great minister {Turgot],” he 
says,—a part of which he is forced to confess that “France and all 
Europe to this day feel the sad effects,” — “ was the fruit of mere incon- 
siderateness, and ignorance of the feelings and necessities of the nation ; 
and that, if she had known the depth of the people’s distress, and the 
degree in which it was caused by the viciousness of the whole existing 
system of government, she would gladly have promoted every measure 
which could tend to their relief, we may find abundant proof in a letter 
which she had written to her mother.” The italics are ours, of course ; 
but they merely serve to point out what we submit is a somewhat pecul- 
iar statement for an author who, a few pages before, has been holding 
up his heroine as strong in statecraft and political penetration, and pene- 
trated by a desire “to promote the happiness of the people,” which was 
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not a mere “barren philanthropy,” but an intelligent purpose. The 
attempt to show that Marie Antoinette comprehended the needs of 
France, the influences at work around her, or the causes of popular dis- 
content, is useless; and the unconscious admission in the paragraph 
that we have quoted shows that Mr. Yonge must feel it to be so. 

If it is difficult in a few words to give a correct idea of the extrava- 
gant tone of praise that forms the one repellent feature of this book, a 
few extracts will at least afford an indication of the wholesale denuncia- 
tion that forms the other. It is against Lafayette that perhaps the 
worst specimens of this are directed; and an example of them will 
fairly show the kind of loose statement on which Mr. Yonge expects us 
to rely, as well as a very easy method of pulling down a popular hero. 
He quotes in a footnote on page 266 a remark said to have been made 
by Napoleon at St. Helena, that Lafayette was a man “sans talents, ni 
civils ni militaires,” and of “idées vagues de liberté.” And having 
cited this opinion of an enemy with all the confidence that could be 
shown if the undoubted facts of history sustained it, he proceeds to 
amplify it into this: “He [Lafayette] had taken no part in the debates, 
being entirely destitute of political abilities ; and he had apparently no 
very distinct political views, but wavered between a desire for a republic, 
such as that of which he had witnessed the establishment in America, 
and a feeling in favor of a limited monarchy, such as he understood to 
exist in Great Britain, though he had no accurate comprehension of its 
most essential principles. But his ruling passion was a desire for popu- 
larity; and as he had always been vain of his unbending ill-manners as 
a proof of his liberal sentiments, and as his vanity made him regard 
kings and queens with a general dislike as being of a rank superior to 
his own, he looked on the present occurrence as a favorable opportunity 
for showing marked disrespect to Louis.” This is the mili introduction 
given to the character of the republican Marquis ; but this is but a step 
toward what follows. As commander-in-chief of the National Guard 
and protector of the palace, he sought “every opportunity to gain an 
ignoble popularity by an ostentatious disregard of all their [the royal 
family’s] wishes, and of all courtesy, not to say decency, in his behavior 
to them.” These accusations lead on to a perfect storm against the 
unhappy Lafayette ; he figures as one of the queen’s chief persecutors 
throughout the story ; he “ plays a double game” ; he is her evil genius, 
and she distrusts him rightly after all that she has “suffered at his 
hands.” The very index to his exploits has a certain vindictiveness ; 
he “shows insolence to the royal family,” “insults the nobles who 
come to protect the king,” “shows personal animosity to the king,” 
etc.; and Mr. Yonge casts him into his Austrian prison burdened 
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with a load of obloquy that fairly defeats its own purpose. Mirabeau is 
another target for this kind of attack. The man who truly said, when 
he lay dying, that he “carried in his heart the death-dirge of the French 
monarchy, "— the one man who could and would have saved the 
crown, — seems to Mr. Yonge another of Marie Antoinette’s brutal per- 
secutors, another of the vindictive enemies of her peace and insulters of 
her majesty. Throughout the book there is something personal, some- 
thing indescribably angry and hot-headed, in the way in which Mr. Yonge 
espouses his heroine’s cause ; and one has an inclination to smile at his 
fiercest invectives, and transfer his attention from the argument to the 
indications of the author’s ardent temper. 

Certain features of Mr. Yonge’s style are perhaps less worthy of atten- 
tion. Yet we confess that his translations from French documents occa- 
sionally seem to us conspicuously awkward ; nor are we prepared to find 
Goethe spoken of with somewhat unnecessary particularity as “the cele- 
brated German writer, Goethe.” We are not informed which biography 
is meant when Mr. Yonge refers to “Goethe's biography, p. 287,” for his 
authority as to the “celebrated writer” ; and there are similar instances 
of rather slipshod reference throughout his notes. 





12. — Report of the Board of Commissioners of the New York State Survey. 


PropaB_y few of us are aware that we do not possess any maps of 
our Eastern States which are worthy of the name. Those which our 
map-publishers furnish us are the best, doubtless, that can be made 
from the material which is available, but they are ,wanting in the 
essential characteristics of a good map, in that they do not accurately 
represent the location of the points indicated upon them, nor do they 
pretend to give any information as to the surface-character of the region 
indicated. A good map must not only be accurate, but must distin- 
guish mountains from valleys, and give such details that, when we see 
it, we can form a definite idea of the character of country it represents ; 
whereas from our present maps it would seem as easy to build a straight 
railroad from New York to Buffalo as from Chicago to St. Louis, and 
the only distinction indicated between the fertile valley of the Mohawk 
and the desolate wilds of the Adirondacks is that one is colored blue 
and the other pink, or vice versa, as the case may be. Without accurate 
maps and well-defined boundaries there never can be any certain and 
undisputed titles to land. Without good topographical maps no great 
railroad line can be intelligently laid out, as the present deplorable 
financial status of railroad interests throughout the country abundantly 
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proves. The general government, after giving away millions for the 
building of railroads over practically level plains, which, by an ingenious 
wording of their charter, became mountains in the eyes of Congress, is 
spending thousands, as some may think extravagantly, for the prepara- 
tion of topographical maps of its great unexplored region in the West, 
which will soon be better known to us geographically than many of our 
populous Eastern States. Pennsylvania, whose railroad interests and 
immense mineral resources are so intimately connected, appropriates 
$50,000 annually for the maintenance of a topographical and geological 
survey of her State. 

From the little pamphlet under examination we learn that New York 
has awakened to the importance of the subject, and has commenced 
a State survey on principles which, if consistently and intelligently 
carried out, may serve as an example to the whole country. In April, 
1876, a board of commissioners, consisting of six most intelligent and 
public-spirited men, was appointed for making an accurate trigonometric 
and topographical survey of the State for the determination of State 
and county lines, etc., “to serve without compensation.” This board, 
which consisted of Messrs. Wm. A. Wheeler, Horatio Seymour, John 
V. L. Pruyn, R. S. Hale, Fred. L. Olmsted, Wm. Dorsheimer, and 
F. A. Stout, after deliberating upon the best method of carrying on 
the work, proceeded to appoint Mr. James T. Gardner, a gentleman 
of long experience on the California and Government Surveys, and 
of high personal character and enthusiastic in hjs profession, as Direc- 
tor. With the caution of a truly scientific man, Mr. Gardner devoted 
the first summer to making a general plan of the work, carefully exam- 
ining the present maps of the State, the condition of State, county, and 
township boundaries, and laying out a primary triangulation through 
ten of the midland counties. This Report contains the result of his 
labors and those of the commissioners, so concisely expressed that it 
were almost impossible to condense it, and it should be read in its 
entirety by all who have the best interests of the State at heart. 

The Report wisely lays principal stress upon the practical results of 
the Survey, which appeal to and can be understood by all, leaving the 
scientific advantage, which is appreciated by the few and already under- 
stood by them, to speak for itself. One of the first evils to be remedied 
is the want of well-defined and permanent boundaries, which vitiates 
the whole system of land-surveys. Mr. Gardner says of the present 
‘ condition of county boundaries: “Although the boundaries of eleven 
counties, having over sixty corners, were examined in whole or part, 
yet only two corners were found marked with any authentic monu- 
ments.” The present maps locate many of the principal cities and 
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towns, such as Albany, Buffalo, Syracuse, and others, from 1} to 3 
out of their true position. He estimates that in the case of the Oswego 
Midland Railroad, $ 20,000,000 might have been saved to the people 
of the State had they possessed an accurate topographical map. He 
proposes to establish permanent monuments, to be used by local sur- 
veyors, and to be the basis of topographical maps, whose position shall 
be determined by a general triangulation throughout the State, at an 
estimated cost of not more than $ 200,000. Of the $ 20,000 appropriated 
for the first year’s work, only a little over $3,000 was expended, and 
yet, in spite of the general approbation manifested by the most intelli- 
gent men throughout the country, opposition to the undertaking has 
been made on the ground that it is a great and unnecessary expense, 
and one which the condition of the country does not demand. Surely 
a State which has already spent $7,000,000 and is about to spend as 
much more upon a Capitol, with regard to the beauty of which, to use 
a mild expression, architects seriously disagree, and which certainly can 
be of no practical benefit to the people at large, ought to be able to 
give as much as this to enable its citizens to know where they live, 
whether they are fairly taxed, and what are the boundaries of their 
land. 





13. — Gastronomy as a Fine Art; or, The Science of Good Living: A 
Translation of the “ Physiologie du Gott” of Brillat-Savarin. By R. 
E. Anperson, M. A. London: Chatto and Windus. 1877. 


PresuMinG that among all the reserved rights of the publishers or 
translator of the “ Physiologie du Gout,” the right of criticism is not in- 
cluded, we must venture the remark that Mr. Anderson’s raison détre 
can hardly be considered sufficient for his performance. “The present 
attempt,” says Mr. Anderson, “to present Brillat-Savarin in an English 
dress is due to a statement made last year in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ to 
the effect that a translation was and had long been a decided want in 
English libraries.” Such a want may have long been felt in English 
libraries, but it is not a violent presumption that most people who re- 
sort to English libraries are able to read Brillat-Savarin in his vernacu- 
lar, and if they cannot, the translation of Mr. Anderson will scarcely 
give them an adequate idea of the original. There have been several 
attempts made at rendering this most Frenchy of French authors into 
English, and there was published in New York, some twenty-five years 
ago, a rendering of the “ Physiologie” into our mother tongue by Fay- 
ette Robinson, which, if not as scholarly as the translation of Mr. An- 
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derson, answered a good purpose in affording English readers an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the scope and merits of the work. What Brillat- 
Savarin needs is not translating into English, but competent editing 
in French ; and it is surprising that a work so often quoted as the 
“ Physiologie du Guat,” which may be regarded as a classic, should not 
have already received that editorial attention which a good many works 
of lesser merit have had bestowed upon them. By English readers gen- 
erally Brillat-Savarin seems to be regarded as a Ude or a Soyer, or a 
Gallic Doctor Kitchener, but, as an author, he is sui generis. Mr. An- 
derson compares him to “that charming student of humanity, Mon- 
taigne,” but there never were two authors who were so dissimilar in all 
essential characteristics. There is not in the “Physiologie du Goit” 
a particle of cynicism, or of that petulant ill-nature which is the result 
of personal suffering, which gives a kind of piquancy to Montaigne, who 
takes his reader into unreserved confidence in his diaries. The author 
of the “ Physiologie” is equally unreserved, but it is in admitting his 
readers to a participation in his enjoyments ; if he ever had any uncom- 
forting experiences, and he must have had many, he keeps them to him- 
self. He is always gay, and overflowing with good-humor, notwith- 
standing the tragedies of which he was the witness, and the privations 
he must have endured when thrown upon his own personal resources in 
exile. He was a philosopher always, and he had established a reputa- 
tion by his essays on political economy (Vues et Projets d’ Economie poli- 
tiqgue, 1802), by his essay on duels, his work on the Archeology of the 
Department of L’Ain, as a member of the Constituent Assembly, and 
as judge of the Court of Cassation, long before he had been heard of 
as an authority in gastronomical science. The “ Physiologie du Gout” 
was, in truth, the last product of his varied and long-protracted career; 
and although the style in which it is written is gay and graceful, and it 
abounds in sallies of brilliant persiflage and wit, it was not published 
until his seventy-first year, in 1826, and although he died within the 
year of its publication, he had the happiness of witnessing its popular- 
ity and of enjoying the fame it brought him. It has grown in popular- 
ity from the day of its publication, and has been studied with profit by 
many, who think it important that human life should be rendered as 
agreeable and innocent as the conditions of an earthly existence will per- 
mit. Few authors have achieved a reputation by their works after at- 
taining to the years of threescore and ten, —a period at which Dr. John- 
son, to test his intellectual powers, commenced the study of Dutch. 

But Brillat-Savarin felt no misgivings in bestowing his “Physiologie” 
upon mankind ; he was still fresh and vigorous, and his memory capacious, 
at the age of seventy. What he did fear was that his work might be 
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considered as frivolous, as the product of an old man whose official occu- 
pations had been of a grave character. He had special qualifications for 
his work. He knew the world; he had travelled extensively; he was 
master of seven languages; his favorite authors had been Voltaire, Jean 
Jacques, Fénélon, and Buffon. He had studied chemistry and physi- 
ology, and his memory was a vast repertory of facts and words. He 
enjoyed good health, was well connected, easy in his circumstances, and 
above all he was endowed with a benevolent nature that no adverse con- 
dition could impair. There was nothing lacking to render him in all 
respects adequate to the task he imposed upon himself of teaching man- 
kind how to live, and he accomplished his work so well that it remains, 
and is likely to remain, unequalled in its special character. He did not 
profess to teach the art of Cookery, but some of his inventions in the 
preparation of delicious dishes, of which he gives hints, are still in use 
on both sides of the Atlantic. After escaping the guillotine, as he did 
by the skin of his teeth, he found his way to the United States, at a 
time when Talleyrand and Louis Philippe, and many others of his coun- 
trymen sought a shelter in this country, but he tells very little of the 
means by which he earned his living here; it is well known, however, 
that during the three years he remained on this side of the Atlantic, at 
the close of the last century, he taught French, and at one time he led 
the orchestra at the Park Theatre. He mentions being in Boston, and 
of teaching M. Julien in that town how to make fondue. He tells some 
characteristic stories of New York society, and always in good-nature, 
but he gives us a charming idyllic picture of rural life in New England 
for which every New-Englander should render him homage. An old 
American farmer “who lived in the backwoods,” as he calls a place in 
the neighborhood of Hartford, invited him to his plantation to shoot 
partridges, gray squirrels, and wild turkeys. Accordingly on a fine day 
in October, 1794, he set out with a companion, both mounted on hacks, 
in the hope of reaching, by dusk, Mr. Barlow's farm, fifteen miles from 
Hartford.” After inspecting the farm, which he would be happy to 
describe, as he says, did he not prefer to describe his host’s four buxom 
daughters, whose ages ranged from sixteen to twenty. ‘They were radi- 
ant with freshness and health, and in all their manners and movements 
so simple, lithe, and easy, that even the most ordinary movement lent 
them a thousand charms.” The dinner to which the farmer treated them 
“consisted of a superb joint of corned beef, a stewed goose, and a mag- 
nificent haunch of mutton, with vegetables of all kinds, and at each 
end of the table two huge jugs of excellent cider, of which he never 
tired of drinking. After tea they retired to bed, where they slept luxu- 
riously, and the next morning started for the virgin forest, where they 
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had a fine day’s sport in shooting wild turkeys, partridges, and squirrels, 
and on returning to the farm found the four sisters waiting for them in 
fresh dresses, new sashes, pretty hats, and dainty boots”; another good 
dinner followed, with cider, and punch, and songs, and conversation 
about the war and Lafayette and agriculture. The birds, the turkeys, 
and the squirrels were taken to Hartford the next day, and were served 
up artistically by the jovial Savarin himself as a banquet to his friends. 
It is somewhat strange that although he bestows so much praise upon 
the wild turkey, he does not anywhere make mention of any other of 
our game birds or fishes. He does not appear to have known anything 
of shad, nor of our oysters, nor of the canvas-back ducks which our 
European visitors are now so eager to become acquainted with. 

The famous “Fundamental Truths” of Brillat-Savarin, twenty in 
number, will not all bear examination; some of them are paradoxical, 
and some are unmeaning; the fifth of them is, however, fundamental, 
and is the key to the whole mystery of the art of good living. 





14, — Goethe : Vorlesungen gehalten an der Kinigl. Universtat zu Berlin 
von Herman Grimm. Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz. 1877. 

Goethe: Lectures delivered at the Royal University in Berlin, by Her- 
MAN Grimm. 1877. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 314, 303. 


Tue press of Germany has been groaning in travail with the works of 
Goethe, and with the works about him, for nearly half a century since 
his death, and there does not seem to be any near prospect of the 
travail ceasing. Within a year several new and elaborate biographies 
of him have been announced, and each author appears to be sure of pre- 
senting some new aspect of this many-sided man. Herman Grimm 
has an evident advantage in his chosen point of view, as he undertakes 
to set forth the great poet less as the Apollo of Weimar and its Par- 
nassus than as the master genius of Germany at large in the new pride 
of its consolidated empire. He gives these lectures of laudation in Ber- 
lin, which has been sometimes jealous of Weimar and her demigods of 
culture, and which has tried in former years to set up her severer 
thinkers and scholars, such as Humboldt and his associates in science 
and philosophy, as the greater lights. This jealousy has now vanished. 
The Emperor is glad to inaugurate the statue of the Grand Duke of 
Weimar, the patron of the poet, and Herman Grimm is welcomed to 
the Royal University of Berlin to put upon his hero’s head the crown of 
honor in the name of united Germany. 

These lectures are very full and instructive; especially rich in treat- 
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ing of the poet’s personal career, the interior history of his literary life, 
his mode of studying his subjects, the connection of his works with the 
persons and events of his time, the influences that formed his character 
and gave him his place in his own age and in the ages of literature. If 
there is any defect in the author's delineations, it is more from the want 
of a thorough philosophical training than from the poverty of his liter- 
ary knowledge and accomplishment. The sketches are very graphic, 
agreeable, and in the main satisfactory. Some features are quite novel 
in university lectures, such as the minute accounts of Goethe’s love- 
affairs and the liberal allowance for his flirtations, in connection with 
the strong disposition to vindicate his morality, as in the case of the 
Countess von Stein, who is represented as an exemplary woman, en- 
thusiastic for literary genius. 

There are twenty-five lectures in this course, and they consider 
Goethe's life in two unequal parts, —the Frankfort period, 1749-76, 
and the Weimar period, 1776-1832. The Weimar period is again 
divided, by the poet’s journey into Italy in 1786 and 1787, into two un- 
equal portions, and when he returned from Italy, in 1787, he was in 
some respects a new man, — no longer a court functionary as before, but 
a devoted student, thinker, and poet, a votary of science and art for 
themselves. The lectures follow his career with considerable minute- 
ness until the death of Schiller in 1805, which is reached in the 
twenty-first lecture, and the space remaining is given to the general 
characteristics of his life and works, with especial emphasis upon 
“Faust,” the poem which is represented as embodying the poet’s own 
experienge, and as being the most original production of our age, if not 
of any.age; Faust himself being a creation before whom the heroes 
of history hide their diminished heads, and in whose presence fancy is 
shown to be more true and real than what usually passes for fact. 

The most important bearing of this book of Grimm is its influence 
upon the general estimate of Goethe as a man, and in this respect the 
result is favorable. He is shown to have been laborious, affectionate, 
charitable, and self-controlled. Even in his relations with women, 
where his softness sometimes appeared, he is seen to have been more 
susceptible than selfish, and in prominent cases more ready to protect 
weakness than to tempt folly. The story of his connection with the 
coarse, gifted woman who was his wife, after being his mistress, is 
frankly told, not without brightening light upon his married life, yet 
without removing English and American dislike of such laxity. The 
disquisitions upon Goethe’s influence upon.the new literature, especially 
upon romance and the drama, amply reward the reading of the whole 
book. 
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15. — Charles Kingsley: His Letters and Memories of his Life. Edited 
by his Wife. Abridged from the London Edition. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1877. 12mo. pp. 502. 


Few men within the narrow limits of a country parish were ever 
more busy than Charles Kingsley, few from such possible obscurity 
have reached out to a wider present influence, and few have left a 
similar record of charming home life. The story here modestly told by 
Mrs. Kingsley with tender affection and excellent taste reminds one of 
what Coleridge said of Keble’s life at Hursley Vicarage, though no men 
could have been wider asunder in their ways of looking at the same 
truths than Kingsley and Keble. The one, stepping out into the broad 
arena of modern thought and life, did what the other accomplished by 
his authority in the direction of pure ecclesiasticism, and both had that 
genuine literary faculty by which in the common sphere of the imagi- 
nation they went beyond the bounds of creed and became religious 
teachers to the wide world. Mr. Kingsley inherited a passionate in- 
tensity of nature, which, unfitting him for the silent studies of a man 
like Mill, made him the excellent intermediate between the investigat- 
ing student and the eager public. He was never in matters of thought 
exactly a self-contained man. Carlyle’s “French Revolution” was his 
book for restful reading, and Carlyle in earlier, and Maurice in later 
years divided the honor of being his master and leader. And yet, if 
not himself a leader in the highest sense, he was certainly the leader of 
the multitude as the exponent of their thoughts. The interest in the 
story of his life in England is proof of the intense sympathy which all 
classes have with a man who was at once poet, novelist, preacher, pro- 
fessor, ecclesiastic, and scientist, and who was second-rate in nothing 
which he did. His career of usefulness in a private station has seldom 
been surpassed. Great indignation was aroused against him for “ Alton 
Locke,” and afterwards for ‘ Yeast,” because he had championed the 
Chartist and socialistic movements which aimed to protect the working- 
men, and an Oxford professor could even scent the heresy of immorality 
in “ Hypatia”; but all this he lived down by his own inherent goodness, 
better known in the lapse of years, and though he died at the early age 
of fifty-six, he had accomplished as much during these years in each of 
many departments of activity as most men with a longer life perform 
in one. 

Mrs. Kingsley has been true to the memory of her husband in these 
pages, which are rather improved by the abridgment of the American 
editor, and the story has abundant merits as the full sketch of Charles 
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Kingsley in his essentially private life, but the memoir and letters have 
an independent value for the glimpses of the society of the best people 
in England during the middle of this century. Maurice, Carlyle, Max 
Miiller, Tennyson, Froude, Hughes, Stanley, are a few of the persons 
who appear in these pages, and Kingsley gradually found himself sought 
out as the most desirable guest or companion wherever he went ; but 
there are no traces of the morbid man of genius, and dangerous as were 
his socialistic affiliations at one period of his life, he never quite lost his 
balance. The qualities which give present value to these memoirs are 
what contribute to the value of his novels. They are largely photographs 
of current society and present thought. Kingsley was emphatically 
the man of his age, and whatever other men felt or believed he felt and 
believed too. Such a man is seldom consistent in thought, however he 
may be at heart. “You logical Scotchmen must construct consistent 
theories,” he once said to the ‘Country Parson,” known as A. K. H. B.; 
“T have intuitions of individual truth. How they are to be reconciled 
I know not.” But his very inconsistencies as the expression of his per- 
sonal convictions give a certain charm to this memoir, and in a higher 
sense there was no inconsistency in his way of holding and teaching 
the highest truths and convictions. His life carries to men a splendid 
example of untiring, unselfish work, in which the man always rose to 
his opportunity, and without the egotism and ambition which usually 
accompany men of genius, responded manfully to the promptings of the 
spirit within and of duty without. If not as great as his admirers 
would be inclined to rate him, few in his generation have lived a more 
useful or a nobler life. 








16.— A Ride to Khiva. By Frep Burnasy. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1877. 


Or the many books on Central Asia printed during the last twelve- 
month, Captain Burnaby’s narrative of his journey on horseback threugh 
the Aral desert to Khiva is the most spirited and readable. He does 
not give us so much information regarding the resources of the country 
visited or the social condition of its people as other travellers have col- 
lected in other parts of Turkistan, but he is endowed with the literary 
faculty, which cannot be said of all the workers in this field. Never- 
theless, this volume, like the works of Schuyler and Arnold, is not free 
from the suspicion of bookmaking, because like them it wastes much 
space on the preliminary jaunt through European Russia, a theme 
which by this time is somewhat trite. When, however, he reaches 
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Khivan territory, after successfully traversing the most impracticable 
and ill-watered waste of Asia, with no escort except two or three faint- 
hearted and stupid servants, he has much to tell us that is novel and 
interesting. It will be remembered that Schuyler was unable to visit 
this, the most flourishing and latest conquered of the three Khanates, 
and it is evident from Captain Burnaby’s experience that the Russian 
officials are still unwilling to allow the state of things in that quarter 
to be scrutinized by Europeans, since, although our author’s journey 
was nominally countenanced, his guide was secretly directed to conduct 
him, not to the Khan’s capital, but to Fort Alexandrovsk on the east 
bank of the Oxus. When this order was evaded, and the presence of 
the Englishman in Khiva became known, he was,at once summoned to 
the post named, but meanwhile he had contrived to crowd a good deal 
of sight-seeing into a few days, and had convinced himself that the 
Russian hold upon this Khanate is precarious, while England is re- 
garded as the natural ally of the Mohammedans in Turkistan. Our 
traveller had an interview, for instance, with the Khan’s treasurer, who 
was extremely anxious to learn his business, and to know if he had been 
sent to Khiva by the English government. The man expressed much 
surprise that the Russians had not stopped Captain Burnaby on the 
route, but when he learned that the latter had not yet been at Fort 
Alexandrovsk, ‘“‘Ah, that accounts for it,” he said, with a sarcastic 
laugh. “They do not much love you English people, though by all 
accounts you are now on speaking terms and not at war.” “Do you 
think this state of things will last long?” the Englishman asked. The 
man grinned, and stretching out his arm pointed eastward. “ They are 
pushing onward,” he replied, “ you will have an opportunity of shak- 
ing hands with your friends before long. Four years ago we were 
quite as far from Russia as you are at the present time; and you have 
not many white men in India.” To the same purport was a conversa- 
tion which the writer of this book had with the sovereign himself. This 
Asiatic ruler, he tells us, is taller than the average of his subjects, being 
quite five feet ten in height, and is strongly built ; his face is of a broad 
massive type, he has a low square forehead, large dark eyes, a short 
straight nose with dilated nostrils, and a coal-black beard and mustache, 
while “an enormous mouth with irregular but white teeth, and a chin 
somewhat concealed by his beard, and not at all in character with the 
otherwise determined appearance of his face,” completes the picture. 
One of the first questions the Khan asked of the English stranger was 
whether it were true that the son of the latter’s queen had lately mar- 
ried the daughter of the Czar, and he was also very anxious to know 
whether Englishmen loved the Russians as much as the latter said they 
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did; “for if I am to believe what I hear from other sources,” he ‘con- 
tinued, “and particularly through the Bokharans, there is not much 
love lost between the two countries, and the people in India are not at 
all eager to have their dear friends as such near neighbors.” And then 
followed an amusing speech : “‘ You had a war with Russia some years 
ago, and were the allies of the Sultan. There was another Khan, how- 
ever, who helped you at that time, and from all accounts you took some 
Russian territory. Now,” pursued the speaker, “I want to know if it 
is true that the Khan who was then your friend has been since defeated 
by another power, and that thereupon the Russians laughed at you, and 
said you were weak and could not fight without your friend, after which 
they retook all the territory they had previously lost.” Of course Cap- 
tain Burnaby repudiates this view of contemporary history, but the 
Khan after a pause goes on, “ We Mohammedans used to think that 
England was our friend because she helped the Sultan, but you have let 
the Russians take Taschkent, conquer me, and make her way into Kho- 
kand.” The Khivan sovereign winds up with an inquiry which in the 
light of recent telegrams from Eastern Turkistan we can see was singu- 
larly pertinent, — “ What shall you do about Kashgar? Shall you 
defend Kashgar or not?” On the whole, the impression left on his vis- 
itor’s mind was that the Khan was the most intelligent and least bigoted 
Mussulman in his dominions. Of the Khivans generally, indeed, Cap- 
tain Burnaby conceived a high opinion. He rates their civilization 
much higher than that of the rural provinces even in European Russia, 
and states that, owing tothe custom of surrounding every farm or gar- 
den with high and strong stone-walls, the country is admirably adapted 
for defence. He is confident that with the help of a few English engi- 
neers and some modern artillery the Khivan territory might easily have 
been secured against the Russians, and he intimates that it might be as 
easily recovered. The writer of this book makes no secret of his con- 
viction that the collision between the governments of Taschkent and 
Calcutta cannot be long delayed, and in that event it is to be hoped that 
England may have the services of many officers as accomplished as him- 
self, who unites to the qualities of the soldier an intimate acquaintance 
with Mohammedan usages and prejudices, and a mastery of the Arabic 
and its derivative languages which few Europeans possess. 
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